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To the President and Members of the 

Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 

With a view to transmit to posterity a record 
of musical talents, the following Sketches op 
Eminent Personages, are dedicated to the Mem- 
bers of an Institution, from whose exertions 
the practice of an art has increased, and a more 
extensive knowledge of the science of Music 
diffused. 

Your Society having obtained a rank and 
character that promises long continuance, has 
proved itself highly useful to the community, 
by the dissemination of an improved style, in 
the performance of the sacred compositions of 
those, authors, whose names it perpetuates. 

While the scientific musicii^n and the skilful 
practitioner, may speculate upon the wonder- 
ful effects of melody and harmony, the chris- 
tian and philanthropist will feel their hearts 
glow with piety and devotion. 

If the following sheets should in any degree 
tend to further your views, the endeavor of an 
individual to add his portion, it is hoped, will 
be appreciated* 

The Co^.upiler* 
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To place & value on the effect of a particular science, some 
writers are more subject to the anomaly of underrating* its pecu- 
liar claims to cultivation and patronage than to any other error. 
This may apply to disquisitions on the properties of music ; as 
treated by professed theorists, harmony and melody assume a 
moral and intellectual importance. Addison asserts, ^^That mttsic 
raises nohle senlimenU, and fills ike mind with great conceptions^'^ 
while Fenelon on the contrary, affirms, " That harmony aims hut 
to please the ear^ and is qualijicd only to entertain the idle and effem- 
tncUe;"now, we say, that truth lies between the two extremes. 
If music aspires not to the value of ethics, political economy, or 
natural philosophy, neither does it yield to the beauty of poeti- 
cal imagery, or the dignity of the nobler species of architecture^ 
KmcUiduous numbers and lively description can soothe the 
sense and enchant the fancy, musical compositions are qualified 
. to charm the ear, awaken our finest feelings, and elevate the- 
soul. 
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i INTRODUCTION. 

The Compiler haying^ for several years past, conducted the 
editorial department of a publication, devoted to the diffusion of 
musical information in this city, possessed peculiar advantages 
in collating many interesting details, relative to those who have 
been distinguished for their scientific acquirements, or their 
practical skill in this art. His intention to compile ^^ Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Eminent Musical Personagesy^ has long since oc- 
cupied a considerable portion of time, and in the endeavor to 
collate such useful information as is eagerly sought for by the 
public generally, as well as the musical part of the community 
in particular, care has been taken to render these Sketches 
equally interesting to the Professor and Amateur. On a recur- 
rence to the accumulated materials in his possession, so diver- 
sified a mass, rendered no small degree of perseverance and la- 
bor necessary to examine, collate, and arrange the characters 
most worthy of appearing in this collection. To make a se- 
lection, was, at least, a task of no ordinary magnitude : To pre- 
serve the judgment unperplexed, to reject by system, and adopt 
by rule ; in some instances to resist the influence of an unduly 
estimated name, to subdue in others the prejudices existing 
against absolute excellence ; to decide by the descent, not the 
reputation of an author, to give connection and order to promi- 
nent incident, and judiciously omit whatever would surcharge 
rather than adorn these Sketches, required, perhaps, not only 
much patience and labor, but a considerable degree of discrim- 
ination. 

There are few sciences in which some conspicuous characters 
have not become eminent in their profession. There are al- 
ways some standards at which we may aim, in our attempts at 
excellence, and which we may copy with safety. So also in the 
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INTRODUCTION. Vll 

science of harmony, there are some who have acquired a skill 
and a reputation which has raised them far above their compe- 
titors. Eminent indeed have been other characters who have 
irradiated the science of harmony by the emanations of s^enius, 
or the productions of a fertile fancy. But in this g^roup, as in 
others, there are some, who, like the prominent features of a 
perspective, arrest the attention from the minor objects. 

Handel, Haydn and Jiozarfr^re the brightest luminaries of the 
musical world, and while harmony shall be cherished as a sci- 
ence, or be loved as an amusement, they will always stand 
conspicuous among* those who have delighted mankind. For 
this reason, we have detailed their history with a minuteness 
that we could scarcely allow to others. 

It will be necessary to premise, th^t in a work of this kind 
little originality can be expected. It is not the business of the 
Compiler to form fictitious incidents to amuse the public, but 
merely to present in a convenient form, the facts which tradi- 
tion has preserved. 
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A 
/ BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OP THE LIFE or 

GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL. 



George Frederic Handel was bom at Halle, a city 
in the circle of Upper-Saxony, the 24th February 1684, by 
a second wife of his father, whp was an eminent surgeon 
and physician of the same place, and above sixty when his 
son "was born. From his very childhood Handel had dis- 
covered such a strong propensity to Music, that his father, 
who always intended him for the study of the Civil Law, 
had reason to be alarmed. Perceiving that this inclination 
still increased, he took every method to oppose it. He 
strictly forbid him to meddle with any musical instrument ; 
nothing of that kind was suffered to remain in the house, 
nor was he ever permitted to go to any other, where such 
kind of furniture was in use. AU this caution and art in* 
stead of restraining, did but augment his passion. He had 
found means to get a little clavichord privately conveyed to 
a room at the top of the house. To this room he con- 
stantly stole when the family was asleep. He had made 
some progress before Music had been prohibited, and J)y 
his assiduous practice at the hours of rest, had made such 
farther advances, as, though not attended to at that time, 
were no slight prognostics of his future grea^taef^. 
2 
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10 MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

In such a situation it was not ea^lpko keep him from get- 
ting at harpsichords, and his father was too much engaged 
to watch him so closely there as he had done at home. His 
father often mentioned to his friends, this uncontrollable 
humour of his son, which he told them he had taken great 
pains to subdue, but hitherto with little or no success. He 
said it was easy to foresee, that if it was not subdued very 
soon, it would preclude all improvements in the science for 
which he intended him, and wholly disconcert the plan that 
had been formed and agreed on for his education. 

It happened one morning, that while he was playing on 
the organ after the service was over, the Duke de Weisen- 
fels was in the church. Something there was in the man- 
ner of playing, which drew his attention so strongly, that 
his Highness, as soon as he returned, asked his valet de 
c)iambre who it was that he had heard at the organ, when 
the service was over. The valet replied, that it was his 
brother. The Duk6 demanded to see him. 

After he had see« him, and made all the inquiries which 
it was natural for a man of taste and discernment to make 
on such an occasion, he told his physician, that every fa- 
ther must, judge for himself in what manner to dispose of 
his children ; but that, for his ow|i part, he could not but 
consider it as a sort of crime against the public and poster- 
ity, to rob the world of such a rising Genius. 

The Prince could not agree with him in his notions of 
Music as a profession, which he said were mjach too low 
and (disparaging, as great excellence in any kind entitled 
u^en to great honour. And as to -profit, he observed how 
much more likely he would be to succeed, if suffered to 
pursue the path that Nature and Providence seemed to 
have marked out for him ; than if he was fojrced into 
another track to which he had no such bias ; nay, to which 
he had a direct aversion. He cdncluded with saying, that 
he was far from recommending the study of Music in ex* 
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HANDEL. . 11 

elusion of the Languages, or of the Ciyil Law, prorided it 
was possible to reconcile them together : what he wished 
was, that all of them might have fair play ; that no yio-* 
lence might be used, but the boy be left at liberty to fol- 
low the natural hent of his faculties, whatever that might 
be. 

The first thing which his father did at his return to 
Halle, was to place him under one Zackaw, who wa;a 
organist to the cathedral church. 

Zackaw was proud of a pupil, who already began to at« 
tract the attention of all persons who lived near Halle, or 
resorted thither from distant quarters. And he was gl&d 
of an assistant, who, byliis uncommon talents, was csfBr 
ble of supplying his place, whenever he had. an inclination 
to he-absent, as* he often was, from4iis love of company, 
and a cheerful glass. It may seem strange to talk of an 
assistant at seven years of age, for he could not be more, 
if indeed he was quite so much, when first he was commit- 
ted to the care of this person. But it will appear much 
stranger, that by the time he was nine he began to com- 
pose the church service for voices and Instruments, and 
from that time actually did compose a service every week 
for three years successively. However it must not be for- 
got, that he had made some progress at home, before his 
father began to be alarmed, and, in consequence thereof, 
had forbid him to touch any musical instrument : that, af- 
ter this severe prohibition, he had made further advances 
at stolen intervals by his practice on the clavichord ; and 
ajjter that, he made the most of his moderate stay at the 
court of Weisenfels, where he found many instrumentsj^ 
and more admirers. 

From the few facts just related it is ea&y to guess, that 
from^the time of Handel's having a master in form, the 
Civil Law could have had no great share of his attention. 
The bent of his mind to Music was now so evident, and so 
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12[ MUSICAL irOGRAPBTY. 

prevailing, that the Prinee's advice was punctaallj fof* 
lowed. No further endeavours were used to alter or cor- 
rect it. It was in tiie jear 1698 tiiat he went to Berlin.- 
The Opera there was in a flourishing condition, imder the 
direction of the King of Prussia, (grandfather of the pres- 
ent) who, hj the encouragement which he gave to singers 
and composers, drew thither some of the most eminent 
from Italy,^ and Other parts. Among these wei^ Buononcin i 
and Attilio, the same who afterwards cande to England 
while Handel was h^re, and of .whom the former was at 
^e head of a formi^hle oppositk)n against him. This 
person was in high request for his compositions, prohably 
the best which that court had kii^wn. But from his natu- 
ral temper, he was easilj elated with success, and apt to 
be intoxicated with ^ladmiration and applause. Though 
Handel was talked of as a most extraordinary player on 
the harpsichord for one so young, yet on account of his 
years he had always considered him as a mere child. But 
as people still persisted in their encomiums, it was his fan- 
cy to try the truth of them. For this end he composed a 
Cantata in the diiromatic style, difficult in every respect, 
and such as even a master, he thought would be puzzled 
to play, or accompany without some previous practice. 
When he fotmd that he, whom he had regarded^ a mere 
child, treated this formidable composition as a mere trifle^ 
not only executing it at sight, but with a degree of accura- 
cy, truth, and expression hardly to be expected even from 
repeated practice ; — then indeed he began to see him in 
another light, and to talk of him in another tone. 

Attilio's fondness for Handel conmienced at his first 
coming to Berlin, and continued to the time of his leaviiig 
it. He would offcen take him on his knee, and make him 
play on his harpsichord for an hour together, equallypleas- 
ed and surprised with the extraordinary proficiency of so 
young a person ; for at this time he could not exceed thir- 
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tettky 8s may easily be seen by compuiitg dates. The 
kindness of Attilio was not thrown away ; as he was al- 
ways welcome, he never lost any opportunity of being with 
him or of learning from him all that a person of his age 
and experience was capable of shewing him. It would be 
injustice to Buononcini not to mention his civilities to 
Handel, but they were ^companied wiUi that kind of 
distance and reserve, which always lessen the value of an 
obligation, by the very endeavour to enhance it. The age 
of the person to be obliged seems to remove all suspicion 
of rivalship or jealousy. One so young could hardly be 
the object of either ; and yet from what afterwards hap- 
pened, such a notion may appear to sopie persons not alto-* 
gether destitute of probability. Those who are fond oC 
explaining former passages by subsequent events, would 
be apt to say that the seeds of enmity were sown at Ber-< 
lin ; and that though they did not appeair till the scene- 
was changed, they waited only for time and occasion to 
producer them. 

Thus much is certain that the little stranger had not 
been long at court before bis abilities became known to 
the King, who frequently sent for him, and made him large 
presents. Indeed his Majesty, convinced of his singular 
endowments, and unwilling to lose the opportunity of pat- 
ronizing so rare a genius, had conceived a design of culti- 
vating it at his own expense. His intention was to send 
him to Italy, where he /night be formed under the best 
masters, and have opportunitias of hearing and seeing all 
that was excellent in the kind. As soon as it was intimar 
ted to Handel's friends (for he was yet too young to de- 
termine for himself) they deliberated what answer it would 
be proper to return, in case this scheme should be'proposed. 
in form. It was the opinion of many that his fortune was 
already mad^, and that his relations would certainly em- 
brace such an offer with the utmost alacrity. Others, who. 
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14 MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

better undesstood the temper and spirit of the C(^ttrt at Ber- 
lin, thought this a matter of nice speculation, and cautious 
debate. For they well knew, that if he once engaged in the 
King's service, he must remain in it, whether he liked it, 
or not ; that if he continued to please, it would be a rea- 
son for not parting with him ; and that if he happened to 
displease, his ruin would be the certain consequence. To 
' accept an offer of this nature, was the same thing as to en- 
ter into a formal engagement, but how to refuse it was still 
tiie difficulty. At length it was resolved that some excuse 
must be found. It was not long before the King caused his 
intention to be signified, and the answer was that the Doc- 
tor would always re^dn the profoundest sense of the hon- 
our done to him by the notice which his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to take of his son ; but as he himself was 
now grown old, and could not expect to have him long with 
him, he humbQr hoped the King would forgive his desire to 
decline the offer which had been made him by order of his 
Majesty. From hence he went to Hamburgh. 

Four or five years had elapsed from the time of his 
coming to Hamburgh, to that of his leaving it. Though 
he had continued to send his mother remittances from 
time to time, yet, clear of his own expenses, he had made 
up a purse of two hundred ducats. On the strength of 
this fund he iresolved to set out for Florence. 

At the age of eighteen he made the Opera of Roprigo, 
for which he was presented with one hundred sequins, and 
a service of, plate. This may serve foi* a sufficient testi- 
mony of its favorable reception. Vittoria, who wais 
much tdmired both as an Actress, and a Singer, bore a 
principal part in this Opera. She was a fine woman, and 
had for some time been much in the good graees of his 
Serene Highness. But, from the natural restlessness of 
certain hearts, sS little sensible was she of her exalted sit- 
uation, that she conceired a design of transferring her af-» 
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factions to another pe^nton. Handel's youth and comeli- 
ness^ joined with his fame and abilities in Music, had made 
impressions on her heart. Though she had the art to con- 
ceal them for the present, she had not perha^ the power, 
certainly not the intention, to efface them. 

The nature of his design in travelling made it improp- 
er for him to stay long in any one place. He had stayed 
near a year at Florence, and it was his resolution to visit 
•very part of Italy, which was any way famous for its mu- 
sical performances. Venice was his next resort. He 
was first discovered there at a Masquerade, while he was 
playing on a harpsichord in his visor. Scarlatti happen- 
ed to be ihere, and affirmed that it could be no one but 
the famous Saxon, or the devil. Being thus detected , he was 
strongly importuned to compose an Opera. But there was 
so little prospect of either honor 6t advantage from such an 
undertaking, that he was very unwilling to engage in it. 
At last, however, he consented, and in three weeks he fin- 
ished his AoRiPPiNA, which was performed twenty-seven 
nights successively ; and in a theatre which had been shut 
up for a long time, notwithstanding there were two other 
Operarhouses open at the same time ; at one of which 
Gasparini presided, as Lotti did at the other. The audi?- 
ence was so enchanted with this performance, that a stran- 
ger who should have have seen the manner in which they 
were affected, would have imagined they had all been dis- 
tracfted. 

The theatre, at almost every pause, resounded with shouts 
and acclamations of viva ii caro Sassone ! and other expres- 
sions of approbation too extravagant to be mentioned. They 
were thunder-struck with the grandeur and sublimity of " 
his style : for never had they known till then all the pow- 
ers of harmony and modidation so closely arrayed, and so 
forcibly combined/ 
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16 ^lUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

This Opera drew over all the best singers from the 
other houses. Among the foremost of the^e was the far 
mous ViTTORiA, who a little before Handel's removal to 
Venice had obtained permission of the grand Duke to sing 
in one of the houses there. At Aorippina her inclinations 
gave new lustre to her talent. Handel seemed ahnost as 
great and majestic as Apollo, and it was far from the la* 
dy's intention to be so cruel and obstinate as Daphne. 

Having mentioned the most material occurrences at 
Venice, we are now to relate his reception at Rome. 
The fame of his musical achievements at Florence and at 
Venice had reached that metropolis long before him. His 
arrival therefore was immediately known, and occasioned ^ 
civil enquiries and polite messages from persons of the first 
distinction there. Among his greatest admirers was the 
Cardinal Ottoboni, a person of a refined taste, .and 
princely magnificence. Besides a fine collection of pic» 
tures and statues, he had a large Hbrary of Music, and an 
excellent band of performers, which he kept in* constant 
pay. The illustrious Corelli played the first violin, and 
had apartments in the Cardinal's palace. It was a cus- 
tomary thing with his .ominence to have performances of 
Operas, Oratorios, and such other grand compositions, as 
could from time to time be procured. Handel was desir- 
ed to furnish his quota ; and there was always such a 
p^eatness and superiority in the pieces composed by him, 
as rendered those of the best masters comparatively little 
and insignificant. There was also something in his man- 
ner so very difierent from what the Italians had been used 
to, that those who were seldom or never at loss in perform- 
ing any other music, were frequently puzzled how to exe- 
f^ute his. Corelli himself complained of the difficulty he 
found in playing his Overtures. Indeed there was in the 
whole cast of these con^ositions, but especially in the 
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Opening of theiU) such a degree of fire and force, sb never 
could consort with the mild gra/ces, and placid elegan- 
cies of a genius so totally dissimilar. Several fruitless at- 
tempts Handel had one day made to instruct him i» the 
manner of executing these spirited passages. Piqued at 
the tameness with which he still played them, he snatches 
the, instrument out of his hand ^ and to convince him how 
little he understood them, played the passages himself. 
But CoRELLi, who was a person of gfeat modesty and 
meekness, wanted no conviction of tiiis sort ; for he in- 
genuously declared that he did not understand them ; t. e. 
knew not how to execute them properly, and give them 
the strength and expression required. 

When Handel^ appeared impatient, Ma caro Sauom 
^said he) ^iiesto nmstca e nel stylo Franctae di ch^ io non m' m- 
iendo, 

• This celebrated composer, though of a very robust and uncoutk 
External appearance, yet had such a remarkable irritability of 
nerves, that bit could not bear* to hear the tuning of instriunenti, 
and therefore this was alwajrs done before Handel arrired-^A mu- 
sical wag who knew how to extract some mirth from hirirkscibility 
of temper, stole into the orchestra on a night when the Prince of 
Wales was to be present at the performance of a new Oratorio, 
and untuned all the instruments, some half a note, others a whole 
note lower than the organ. As soon as the Prince arrived, Handel 
gave the signal of beginning cdiispirito, but such was the horrible 
discord, that the enraged musician started up from his seat, and 
havmg overturned, a double bass Vhich stood in his way, he Seized 
a kettle-drum, which he threw with such violentde at the head of 
the leader of the band, that he lost his full bottomed wig by the 
effort, without waiting^to replace it, he advanced bareheaded to th« 
front of the orchestra, breathing vengeance, but so much choaked 
with passion that utterance denied him. In this ridiculous attitude 
he stood staring and stamping for some minutes amidst a convul- 
sion of laughter, nor could he be prevailed on to restlme his sejlt 
till the prinde went personaUy to appease his wrath, which he with 
great difficulty accomplished.' 
* 3 
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Fnmi Rome he removed to Naples, where, as at 
most other ptaces, he had a palaz^o at eommand, and was 
{H*oyided with table, coach, and all other accommodaik>ni$. 
Wlttle he was at this capital, he made Acis and Gidatef^ 
Ae words Italian, and the Music different from ooiv. 

llAm>fii. having now heen Idng enough in Italy efieetual- 
ly to answer tiie purpose of his going thither, hegi^^ to 
think of returning to his native country. Not that he iiH 
tended this to he the end of his travels ; for his curiosity 
was not yet allayed, nor likely to be so while there was 
any noDisical court which he had not seen. Hanover was 
the first he stopped at. 

Here he met with a nobleman who had taken great no- 
tice of him in Italy, and who did him great service (as will 
appear soon) when he came to Ek^land for the second 
time. This person was Baron Eilmansbck. He intrtv 
duced him at court, and so well recommended him to his 
Electoral Highness, that he immediately oiOfered him a 
pension of fifteen hundred crowns per annum as an induce- 
ment to stay. Though such ua ofier from a priivce of hk 
character was not to be neglected, Handel loved liberty 
too weD to accept it hastily, and without reserve. He 
told the Baron how much he owed to his kind and effec- 
tual recommendation, as well as to his Highness's goodness 
and generosity. But he also expressed his apprehensions 
that the favor intended him would hardly be consatent 
either with the promise he had actually made to visit the 
court of the Elector Palatine^ or with the resolution he had 
long taken to pass over into England, for the sake of seeing 
that of London. Upon this objection, the Baron consult- 
ed his Highness's pleasure, and Hakdsl was then acquaint- 
ed, that neither his promise nor his resolution should be 
superseded by his acceptaxvce of the pension jp*oposed. 
He had leave to be absent for a twelve-month or more, 
if he chose it ] and to go withersoever he pleased. On 
these easy conditions be tbankfullj accepted it. 
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Vihuk ht had paid hk vespeets to his r^httons and 
firiends (amosg whom his old master Zacxaw was hy no 
means foijot) he set out for Dusseldorp. • Hie Elector 
Palatine was much jdeased with Uie punctual performance 
of his promise, hut as mudi disappointed to find that he 
was engaged dsewhere. At partii^ he made him a pre* 
neat of a fine set of wrought plate for a desert^ and in such 
a manner 9b added greatly to its ralue. 

From DvsseUorp he made the hest of his waj through 
Holland, and embaiked fbr England. 

The report of his uncommon abilities had been convey- 
ed to England before his arrival, and through various 
channels. Some persons here had seen him in Italy, and 
•thers during his residence irt Hanover. He was soon in- 
troduced at court, and honored with marks of the Queen's 
favor. Many of the nobility were impatient for an Opera 
of his composing. To gratify this eagerness, Rinaldo, 
the first he made in En^and, was finished in a fortni^t's 
time. 

After having remained a full twelve-month in England, 
it was time for htj^ to think of returning to Hanover. 
When he to(^ leave of the ^een at her court, and ex- 
pressed his sense of the favors conferred on him, her Maj- 
esty was plc^used to add to them by \9Tfe presents, and to 
intimate her desire of seeing him again. Not a little flat** 
tared with such marks of approbation from so illustrious « 
personage, he promised to return, the moment he could 
obtain permission from tiie Prince^i in whose service he 
wasretainedp 

Towfurds ^e end of the year 171$, he obtained leave of 
the £Uector to make a second visit to England, on condi-* 
tion that he engaged to return within^ a reas<mable time. 

The great -^aracter of the Operas which Handvl h%d 
made in Italy and Germany, and th|S remembrance of Ri-^ 
naldo joined witii the poor proceedings at the Hay-mar. 
ket, made the nobility very desirous that be viight i^ain 
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be empiojed in composing fo» that theatre. To Uiot ap- 
plications her Majesty was pleased to add the. weight of 
her own authority ; and^ as a testimony of her regard to his 
merit, sfeitled upon hiQi a pension for Hfe, of 2002 per anmum^ 
The remsumng two years he spent at Cannons, a place, 
which was then ki.all its ^ory, but remarkable for haying, 
much more of art than nature, and much more cost than 
art. Of the music he nfSHlB for the chapel there, some ac-^. 
count will lie given in anoQier place. Whether Handel 
was provided as a mere implement of grandeur, or chosen 
from motives of a superior kind, itisrnot for. us to deter- 
mine. This, one may venture to asserl, jkhat the having 
such a composer, was an instance of f eal n&gnificence, 
such as no private person, or subject ; nay, sueK' tt.no. 
prince or potentate on the earth could at tiiat time pre«>) 
tend to. • 

During the last year of his residence, at Cannons, a 
project was formed by the nobility for erecting an acade- 
my at the Hay-market. The intention of this^ musical so- 
ciety, was to secure to tiiemselves a constant sup|^y of 
Operas to be composed by Handel, and p^ormed under 
his direction. For tiiis end a subscription was set on foot: 
^d^as his late Majesty was pleased- to let his name appear 
at the head of it, the society was dignified with the title of 
the Royal Academy. The sum subscribed being very 
large,* it was intended' to continue for fourteen yeara cer- 
tain. But as yet it was in its embryo-state, being n^ot ful- 
ly formed till a year or two after. 

Handel therefore, after he quitted his employment at 
Cannons, was advised to go over to Dresden in quest of 
singers. Here he engaged Sbnesino and Duristanti^ 
whom he brought ovier with him to England. , 

At this time fiuoNONCiNj and Attilio composed for the 
Opera, and had a strong party in their favor. Great rea^ 

tTheKin^ subscribed 1000^. and the nobility 40,000^. 
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son they saw to be jealous of such a riral as Handel, 
and all the interest they had was employed to decry hi^ 
Music, and hinder him from coming to the Hay-market : 
but these attempts were defeated by the powerful associa- 
tion above mentioned, at whose desire he had just been 
to Dresden for singers. 

In the year 1720, he obtained leave to perform his Ope- 
ra of Radamisto. If persons who are now living, and 
who were present at that performance may be credited, 
the ^plause it received was almost as extravagant as his 
Agrippina had excited : the crowds and tumults of the 
house at Venice were hardly equal to those at London. 
In so splendid and fashionable an assembly of ladies (to 
the excellence of their taste we must impute it) there was 
no shadow of fbrm, or ceremony, scarce indeed any apr 
pearahce of order, or regularity, politeness or decency. 
Many, who had forced their way into the house with an 
impetuosity but iU suited to their rank and sex, actually 
fainted through the excessive heat and closeness of it. 
Several gentlemen were turned back, who had offered 
forty shillings for a seat in the gallery, after having des- 
paired of geCting any in the pit or boxes. 

Such then was the*1^e of ^ things in the year 1720, at 
the time Radamisto was performed. The succeeding 
winter brought this musical disorder to its crisis. In or- 
der to terminate all matters in controversy, it was agreed 
to put them on this fair issue. The several parties con-r 
cemed were to be jointly empk>yed in making an Opera, 
in which each, of them was to take a distinct act. And 
he, who by the general suffrage, should be allowed to 
have given the best proofs of his abilities,^as to be put inr 
to possession of the house. The proposal was accepted, 
whether from choice or necessity, I cannot say. The 
event was answerable to the expectations of Handel'^ 
friends* His act was the Idst, and the supedotity of it^sa 
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veiy manifest, lliat there was not the leait pretenct for 
any further doubts or disputes. I should have mentioned^ 
that as each matle an overture as well as an act, the afiair 
seemed to be decided even by the overture with which 
Handsl's began. The name of the Opera was Mu^io 
Scaevola. 

Hie academj being now firmly established, and Han- 
del appointed composer to it, all things went on prosper- 
ously for a course of between nine and ten years. And 
this may justly be called the period of musical g^ry, 
whether we consider the performances or the perform^ 
ers, most certainly not to be surpassed, if equalled, in any 
age or country. The names and dates of the Operas ex-^ 
hibited within this memorable interval, may be found io 
their regular series by turning to the catalogue. And 
some brief and general account of their character is given 
in the observations at the end of it. 

The perfect authority which Handel maintained over 
the singers and the band, or rather the total subjection in 
which he he)d them, was of more consequence than can well 
be imagined. It was the chief means of preserving that 
order and decorum, that union and tranquihty, which sel- 
dom are found to subsist for any long continuance in mu<^ 
sical societies. Indeed, all societies, like the animal body, 
seem to carry in their very frame and fabric, the seeds of 
their own dissolution. This happens sooner or later, oidy 
as those are forwarded or retarded b^ different causes. 

Senesino, who, from his first appearance, had tal^en 
deep root, and had long been growing in the affections of 
those^ whose right to dominion the most civilized nations 
have ever acki^^wledged, began to feel his strength and 
importance. He felt them so much, that what he had 
hitherto regarded as legal government, now appeared to 
him in the light of downright tyranny. Handfl, perceiv- 
ing that he vms grown less tractable wi ob^quiousj^ r4* 
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dolred to subdue these Italian humors^ not by lenitiyes, 
but sharp corrosives. Tb manage him he disdained ; to 
control him with a high hand, he in vain attempted. The 
one was perfectly refractory ; the other was equally out- 
rageous. In short, matters had proceeded so far, that 
there were no hopes of an accommodation. The merits of 
the quarrel I know nothing of. Whatever they were, the 
nobility would not consent to his- design of parting wi^ 
Senesinoj and Handel was determined to have no further 
concerns with him. Faustina and Cuzzoni, as if seized 
with the contagion of discord, started questions of superi- 
ority, and urged their respective claims to it with an ea- 
gerness and acrimoify, which occasioned a total disunion 
betwixt them. 

And thus the Academy, after it had continued in the 
most flourishing state for upwards of nine years, was at 
once dissolved. 

tie remained inflexible in his resolution to punish Sen^ 
ASiNo for refusing him that submission, which he had been 
used to receive, and which he thought he had a right to 
demand : but a little pliability would have saved him 
abundance of trouble. The vacancy made by the removal 
of such a singer was not easily supplied. The umbrage 
which he had given to many of the nobiUty, by his impla- 
cable resentoents against a person whdse talents they so 
much admired, was likely to create him a dangerous oppo-* 
sition. For, though he continued at the Hay-market, yet, 
in the heat of these animosities, a great part of his audl-^ 
ence would melt away. New singers must be sought, and 
could not be had any nearer than Italy. The business 
of choosing, and engaging them, could not be despatched 
by a deputy. And the party ofiended might improve the 
opportunity of his absence to his disadvantage. 

In spite of all these discouragements, to Ita^ he went, 
as soon as he had settled an agreement with Heidegoar 
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to carry on Operas in conjunction with hSm. The kgrc«!«^ 
ment was for the short term of three years, and Sb settled 
ds to subsist only from year to year. 

After a short stay in Italy, he returned with Strada, 
Bernachi, Fabri, Bertoldi, and others. 

In the summer of the year 1733, he made a tour to Ox- 
ford, where there was a public act, at which h^ performed 
his Oratorio of Athaliah, composed for that solemnity. 
By this journey the damages he had suffered in his fortune 
were somewhat repaired, and his reputation more firmly 
established. 

The observation that misfortunes rarely come singled, 
was verified in Handel. His fortune was not more im- 
paired, than his health and his understanding: His right 
arm was become useless to him from a stroke of the palsy ; 
imd how greatly his senses were disordered at intervals) 
for a long time, appeared from an hxmdred instances, 
which are better forgotten than recorded. The most vio- • 
lent deviations from reason, are usually seen, when the. 
strongest faculties happen to be thrown out of course. 

In this melancholic state, it was in vain for him to think 
of any fresh projects for retrieving his affairs. His first 
concern was how to repair his constitution. But though 
he had the best advice, and though the necessity of follow- 
ing it was urged to him in the most friendly manner, it 
ivas with the utmost difficulty that he was prevailed on to 
do what was proper, whdn it was any way disagreeable. 
For this reason it was thought best for him to hate re- 
course to the vapor-baths of Aix la Chapelle, over which 
he sat near three times as long as hath ever been the prac- 
tice. Whoever knows any thing of the nature of those 
baths, will, from this instance, form some idea of his sur- 
prising constitution. His sweats were profuse beyond 
what can well be imagined. His cure, from the manner 
as well as from the quickness, with which it was Wrought^ 
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passed witii the nuns for a miracle. When, but a few houn 
from the time he quitted the bath, they heard him at the 
organ in the principal church as well as convent, playing 
in a manner so much beyond any they had ever been used 
to, such a conclusion in such persons was natural enough. 
. Though his business was so soon despatched, and his 
cure judged to be thoroughly eflected, he thought it 
prudent to continue at Aix about six weeks, which is the 
shortest period usually allotted for bad cases. 
( Soon after his return to London in 1736, his Alexan- 
der's Feast was performed at Convent Garden, and was 
'well received. 

About the year 1729, or 1730, Esther and Deborah 
had been performed at the Hay-market with good success ; 
with much better indeed than he met with at Convent Gar- 
den, when he tried them there but a few years after. He 
- seems not sufficiently to have considered the risques which 
he ran in this new undertaking. The distance of this thea- 
tre from those parts of the town where the nobility chiefly 
reside ; the relics of the opposition not yet extinct, though 
somewhat abated ; a style little suited as yet to the appre- 
hensions of the generality ; these, and probably some oth- 
er causes, may have concurred to render his attempt 'in- 
auspicious in its commencement. Too much accustomed 
to disappointments to be easily dispirited, he continued 
these new entertainments, so excellently adapted to the 
season of the year in which they are exhibited, till the be- 
ginning of the year 1741. Bdt at this time his affairs again 
carried so ill an aspect, that he found it necessary to try the 
event of another peregrination. He hoped to find that fa- 
vour and encouragement in a distant capital, which Lon- 
don seemed to refuse him. For even his Messiah* had met 

* When Handel's ^< Messiah'' w^ first performed, the audience 
were exceeding-Iy struck and affected by the masick g-enerally, 
4 
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with a cold reception. Either the sense of musix^al excel- 
lence was become so weak, or the power of prejudice so 
strong, that all the efforts of his unparalleled genius and in- 
dustry proved ineffectual. 

Dublin has always been famous for the gaiety and splen^ 
dor of its court, the opulence and spirit of its prhicipal in- 
habitants, the valour of its nailitary, an4 the genhis of its 
learned men. Where such things were held in esteem he 
rightly reckoned, ihat he could not better pave the way to 
his success, than by settmg out with a striking instance and 

but when the chorus « For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth" 
they were so transported, that they all, together with the King^, 
(who happened to be present) started up and remained standing 
till the chorus ended, and hence it became the fashion in £n- 
g'iand for the audience to stand while that part of the music is 
performing. 

The following anecdote is from a friend of Handel, and one 
who was upon the most intimate terms with him. He inyited a 
friend to dine with him, the ingenious, but needy Author, who 
compiled the words of the Messiah, an admirable selection. The 
room in which they sat was a back parlour to which a closet 
With a window was annexed. Here was a harpsichord, Handel 
placed a pint of Port before his friend but retired frequently to 
the oleset, exclaiming, « I have de tought" (thought.) It oc- 
curred so often that his friend was induced to peep through the 
key hole. He saw Handel lifting up to his lips a glass of wine* 
evidently hoarded for its rich flavour, and then carefully con- 
cealing the bottle. The Author's remuneration for the words 
of th^ Messiah, was, if we recollect rightly, one Guinea. Han- 
del was a German, and epicurism is there national. The Found- 
ling Hospital received from this Jupiter of the musical Grod's an 
Organ, and a benefaction of £10,299, and the profit arising to 
various charities iVom the performance of his Messiah, since its 
publication to the present, is probably little less than jgl00,000. 
Its services to the cause of piety in the way of impression can- 
not be inferior. The Messiah is one continual Scheckinah— one 
unceasing « blaze of glory." 
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l^ttbtic aet of fenefosify aad beaevDlence. The Srat step 
that he Bftade> was to perform his JVlessiah for the bei^fit of 
the city prison* Sach a de»gn drew together not oidy aU the 
lovers of Music, but all the friends of humaoify. There was 
a peculiar propriety in this desifn from the subject of the Or- 
atorio itself ; and there was a peculiar grace in it from the 
situation of Handel^s afiairs. Thej were brought into a 
better posture by his journey to Dublin, where he staid be- 
tween eight and nine months. The reception that he met 
vrith, at the sasae time that it shewed the strong sense which 
the Irish had of his extraordinary merit, conveyed a kind 
of tacit reproach on all those on the other side of the wa- 
ter, who had enhsted in the opposition against him. Mr. 
Pops in the fourth book of the Dumciad has related this 
passsage of his history. A poor phantom, which is made 
to re^nresent the genius of the modem Italian Opera, ex- 
presses her apprehensions, and gives her instructions to 
Dulaess, already alarmed for her own safety. The linds 
are well known, but, for their strong characteristic imagery, 
deserve to be quoted in this place. They are asc follows, 

But seem, ah sooii, rebellioia wilt oottimence, 
If Milsic meand^ borrows aid from sense : 
Strong in aew arms, lo ! ^iaat Handel stands, 
Xiike bold Briarius with his hundred hands f 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes^ 
And Jove's own thunders follow Mars's drums. . 
Arrest blm, empress ; or you sleep no more-^- 
fihe heard,<--'attd drove hkn to the JUbeiUiaa shore. 

At his return to London in 174 X-2, the minds of most 
men were much more disposed in his favour. He imme- 
diately recommenced his Oratorios at Convent Grarden. 
Sampson was the first he performed. And now (to use 
the excessive phrase of Tacitus) blandiebatur coeptisfortU' 
na ; Fortune seemed rather to court and caress, than to 
countenance and support him. Tl)js return vras the aexa. 
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of his prosperitj. Indeed, in the year 1743, he had some 
return of his paralytic disorder ; and the year after fell un- 
der the heavy displeasure of a certain fashionable lady. She 
exerted all her influence to spirit up a new opposition 
a^nst him. But the world could not long be made to be- 
lieve ^at her card assemblies were such {m)per entertain- 
ments for Lent, as hb Oratorios. It is needless to enlarge 
upon particulars which are easily remembered, or to give a 
minute account of things generally known. It is sufficient 
just to toucli on the most remarkable. What is very much 
so, his Messiah which had before been received with so 
much indifference, became from this time the favourite Or- 
atorio. As in the year 1741, it was applied to the reKef 
of persons exposed to all the miseries of perpetual con- 
finement ; it was afterwards consecrated to the service of 
the mOst innocent, most helpless, and most distressed part 
of the human species. The Foundling Hospital originally 
rested on the slender foimdation of private benefactions. 
At a time when this institution was yet in its in&mcy ; 
when all men seemed to be convinced of its utility ; when 
nothing was at all probleBoatical but the possibility of sup- * 
porting it ; — ^Handel formed the Aoble resolution to lend 
his assistance, and perform his Messiah annually for its 
benefit. The sums raised by each performance were very 
considerable, and certainly of great consequence in such a 
crisis of affairs. But what was of much greater, was the 
magic of his name, and the universal character of his sa- 
cred Drama. By these vast numbers of the nobiUty and 
gentry were drawn to the hospital ; and many, who, at 
the first, had been contented with barely approving the de- 
sign, were afterwards warmly engaged in promoting it. In 
consequence of this resort, the attention of the nation was 
also drawn more forcibly to what was indeed the natural 
object of it. So that it may truly be affirmed, that one of 
the noblest and most extensive charities that ever Tras 
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planned by'the wisdom, or projected^by the piety of men, 
in some degree owes its continuance^ as well as prosperity, 
to the patronage of Handel. 

The very successful application of this wonderful pro- 
duction of his genius to so beneficent a purpose, reflected 
equal honour on the artist and the art. 

He continued his Oratorios with uninterrupted success, 
and unrivalled glory, till within eight days of his death : 
the last was performed on the 6th of April, and he expi- 
red on Saturday the 14th of April 1759. He was buried 
the 20tii by Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, in West- 
minster-abbey, where, by his own order, and at his own 
expense a monument is to be erected to his memory. 

In the year 1751, a gutta serena deprived him of his 
sight. TTiis misfortune sunk him for a time into the deep- 
est despondency. He could not rest until he had under- 
gone some operations as fruitless as they were painful. 
Finding it no longer possible for him to manage alone, he 
sent to Mr. Smith to desire that he would play for him, 
and assist him in conducting the Oratorios. 

His faculties remained in their full vigour almost to the 
hour of his dissolution, as appeared from songs and chorus- 
es, and other compositions, which from the date of them 
may almost be considered as his parting words, his last ac- 
cents! This must appear the more surprising, when it is 
remembered to how great a degree his mind was disorder- 
ed at times towards the latter part of his life. 

His health had been declining apace for several months 
before his death. He was very sensible of its approach, 
and refused to be flattered by any hopes of recovery. 
One circumstance was very ominous, I mean the total loss 
of appetite, which was come upon him, and which must 
prove more pernicious to a person always habituated, as 
he had been, to an unconmion portion of food and nourish- 
ment. Those who have blaooed him for an excessive in- 
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diligence in this lowest of gratifications/ ougbt to kave cqu* 
sideredy that the peciidiafities of his eonstitutSon were 
as great as those of his clHffaeter. iMxvay and in- 
temperance are relative ideas, and depend on either cir- 
cumstances besides those of quantity imd quality. It 
would be as unreasonable to cen&e Hanobl to the fate 
and allowance of common men^ as to expect that a Lon- 
don merchant should live like a Swiss meehanic. Not 
that J would absohre him from ail Uame on thif article. 
He certainly paid more attention to it, than is becoming in 
any man : but it is some excuse, that nature had gpve^ hit« 
so vigorous a constitutioni so ^q«4site a palate, aiid s^ crsf 
ving aA a(q»etite ; and that fortune enabled hka to obey 
these callsi to satisfy these demands of natoe. lliey 

* At a time when Handel's circnmstances were less prosperous 
than they had been, he invited Goupy to dine with him. The 
inecil wus ^aiii and frugal, as be had warned bis guest it must 
be ; and for this Handel af ain apotogi^ed, atdctiag* ttlat be wo«Id 
g«re biiri as hearty a welcdme as wheAhe could treat with elar^ 
and French dishes. Goupf returned a cordial reply ; and they 
dined. Soon ^ter dinner Handel left the room > and bis ab- 
sence was so long, that Goupy at last, for want of other employ, 
strolled into the adjoining back room, and walking up to a win- 
dow which looked diagonally on that of a small third room, he 
saw bis h<Mt sitting at a table ooyered with sach delicaoies as he 
bad lamented his inability to afford his fiiend. Goapy, to whom 
poflbiUy 9uch viands had Uttle less relish than to bis host, was so 
enraged that he quitted the house abruptly, and published the 
eoigraving or etching, for my memory does not retain the fact 
accurately, in which Handel, figures as a hog in the midst of 
dainties. It is impossible to defend, or even to excuse Handel ; 
bift we may extract from the fact soiae comfort ibr mediocii^ 
of isdent) by calling attention to the ahnest invariable truth, 
that, as iff in mercy to the weakness of human nature, which 
cannot endure any pretension to entire superiority, the balance 
is generally pretty accurately adjusted between great exc^ 
leace and great deficiency. 
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w«re really such. For besides the sevewil circtimstances 
juat ailef ed/ there is yet another in his favour ; I mean his 
incessant and intense application to the stu<ties of his pro- 
fession. This rendered constant and lar^ supplies of nour- 
ishment the more necessary to recruit his exhausted spirits. 
Had he hurt his health or his fortune by indulgencies of this 
kind, they would hare been vicious : as he did not, they 
vrcre at most indecorous. As they have been so much the 
subject of conversation and pleasantry, to have taken no 
notice of them, might have looked like affectation . But it 
would be folly to enter into tiie particulars of this part of 
his history, and contrary to the design of the foregoing 
sheets, which is only " to give the reader those parts of his 
character, as a man, that any way tend to open and explain 
his character as an artist." 



REMARKS ON HANDEL'S MUSIC. 

The taste in Music both of tiie Grermans and the Italians, 
is suited to the different characters of tiie two nations* 
.That of the first is rough and martial ; and their Music 
consists of strong effects, produced, without much delicacy, 
by the rattle of a number of instruments. The Italians, 
irom their strong and Hvely feelings, have endeavoured in 
their Music to express all the agitations of the soul, from 
the most delicate sensations of love, to the most violent 
effects of hatred and despair ; and this in a great degree 
by the modulation of a single part 

Handel formed his taste upon that of his countrymen^ 
but by the greatness and sublimity of his genius, he has 
worked up such effects as are astonishing. Some of thQ 
best Italian masters, by the delicacy of their modulation, 
have so deeply entered into all the different sensations of 
the human heart, that they may almost be said to have the 
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passions of mankind at their command ; at least 6f that 
part of mankmdy whose lively feelings are somewhat raised 
to a pitch with their own. 

When we consider two kinds of Music so very different 
in character, as that of Handel^ and that of the best Ital- 
iansy and both carried to so great a degree of perfectiotr, 
we cannot be surprised at seeing warm advocates for each. 
Handel's Musip must be allowed to have had some advan- 
tages over theirs, independent of its real merit. The ful- 
ness, strength, and spirit of his Music, is wonderfully well 
suited to the common sensations of mankind, w^ich must 
be roused a little f roughly, and are not of a cast to be easi- 
ly worked upon by delicacies. Thus he takes in all the un- 
prejudiced part of mankind. For in his sublime strokes, of 
which he has many, he acts as powerfully upon the most 
knowing, as upon the ignorant. Another advantage which he 
has over the Italians, is owing to themselves. The quantity 
of bad Music from Italy, prejudices many against the good. 

I would conclude, that both those who indiscriminately 
condenm Handel's compositions, and those who in like 
manner condemn the Italian music, are equally to blame 
as prejudiced or ignorant deciders. And I would recom- 
mend it to all true lovers of Music, to examine with candor, 
and I may even add, with some degree of reverence, the 
compositions of men, whose; great abilities in their prof es-» 
sion do honor to human nature. I think it is highly proba- 
ble, that whatever deUcacies appear in Handel's Music, 
are owing to his journey into Italy ; and likewise that the 
Italians are much indebted to him for their management of 
the instrumental parts that accompany the voice ; in which 

t It is only Handel's general character that is here opposed 
to that of the Italians. For thoug^h the cast of his mind was 
more towards the great and snblime than any other style, yet he 
sQmetimes excels the Italians themselves even in the passionate 
and pathetic. 
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indeed seme few. of them have succeeded admirably well. 
And as some proof of Handel's influence in Italy, it is^ I 
beUeve, an undoubted fact, that French-horns were never 
used there as an accQn^paniment tp the voice, till Handel 
introduced them. 

But however well some of the Italians may have succeed? 
^d in the management of the instrumental parts in their 
Song-music, there is pne point in which Handel standi 
alone, and in which. he may possibly never be equalled ; I 
iTiean in the instrumental parts of his Chor^sses, and full 
church Music. In these he has given innumerable instan- 
ces of an imbounded genius. In short, there is such a sub- 
limity in many of the effects he has worked up by the com- 
bination of instruments and voices, that they seem to be 
rather the efiect of inspiration, than of knowledge in Mu- 
, sic. • 

But in order to make a right judgment pf his abilijties in 
Music, attention must consjtantly be had to its two difierent 
species, viz. the instruniental and vocal. 

The excellence of the former consists in the strength and 
fulness of its harmony : that ofcthe Jatter in ^he delicacy 
and propriety of its melody. 

Handel was not so excellent in air, where t^ere is no 
strong character to mark, or passion to express. ^He had 
not the art, for which the Italians haye ever been remark- 
able, the art of trifling with grace and delicacy. His turn 
was for greater things, in expressing which it is hard tp 
say, whether he excelled most in his ajr, or in his harmo- 
ny. This may be' proved even from hi^ Oratorios, where 
he has failed the most and the oftenest. But in his old ope- 
ras there are nimiberless instances of his abilities in the 
vocal way, such as it would be* diflScult to parallel out of 
the greatest masters, whose excellence lay in that particu- 
lar species. 

5^ 
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And here I may observe, there are indeed son^e few 
sonnds, which nature herself employs to express ttie strong 
lemOtions of the human heart, which the voice may imitate. 
But it is common for the masters not only to forget the na- 
ture and extent of this imitative power in, Music, but also to 
' mistake the subject qn which to employ it. A too close 
attachment to some particular words in a sentence, hath 
often misled them from the general meaning of it. Han- 
del himself, from his imperfect acquaintance with the En- 
glish language, has sometimes fallen into tiiese mistakes. 
A composer ought never to pay this attention to single 
words, excepting they havfe an uncommon energy, and conr 
tain some passion or sentiment. To do Handel justice, he is 
generally great and masterly, where the language and poet- 
ry are well adapted to his purpose. Hie English tongue 
$d>ounds with monosyllables and consonants. Though these 
cannot always be avoided, yet the writers of musical dra- 
mas should always pick put such as are the least harsh and 
disagreeable to the ear. The same regard must be had tq 
the sentiments, as to the language. The mo^e simple and 
natural they are, the morfi easily will Music express ^em. 
There was a time (says Mr, Addisqn) when it was laid 
down as a maxim, that nothing was capable of being well 
net to Music, that was not nonsense. This ^^3rJr Is equally 
just and beautiful. But though the sense of such produc- 
tions canot be too strong, the poetry of them may )be toQ 
fine. If it aboimds with noble images, and high wrought 
descriptions, and contsuns lit^e of character, sentiment, or 
passion, the best composer will have no opportunity qf ex- 
erting his talents. Where there h nothing capable of be- 
ing expressed, all he can do is to entertain his audience 
;with mere ornamental passages' of his own invention. But 
graces and flourishes mui^t rise from the subject of the com- 
position in which they are employed, just as flowers an^ 
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feai:o<Mui from, the design of the building. It is from their 
irelslthmto the whole, that these miimter parts derire their 
value. 

U was not to be dissembled that the manly cast of Han- 
del's mind often led him into a kind of melody ill suited to 
the voice ; that he wa3 apt to depart from the style which 
the species of composition demanded, and run Into passa- 
ges purely instrumental. Yet so admirable is the contri- 
vance, and 80 beautiful the modulation in some of his pie- 
ces, where this deviation is most conspicuous, that the best 
judg<i of Music^ who examines them as a critic, will hardly 
have the heart to execute his office ; and, while the laws of 
it eompel him to sdrraign the fhxAiy will ahnost be sorry to 
see it corrected. 

To conclude, there iii in his works, such a fulness^ force^ 
and energy, that the harmony of Handel may always be 
(compared to the antique figiU'e Of Hercules, which seems 
to be nothing but muscles and sinews ; and his melody may 
of^ten J^ likened to the Venus of Medicis, which is all grace 
knd dehcacy. 

tVhatever shall be thought of this attempt to do justice 
to his memory, too much reason there is for believing that 
tHe interests of religion and humanity are not so strongly 
guarded, or so firmly secured, as easily to spare those suc- 
cors, or forego those assistances which are ministered to 
them from the elegant arts. 

They refine and exalt our ideas of pleasui*e, which when 
rightly understood, and properly pursued, is the very end 
of our existence. They improve and settle our ideas of 
taste ; which, when foimded on solid and consistent princi- 
ples, explams the causes, and heightens the effects, of what- 
ever is beautiful, or excellent, whethef in the yrotks of 
creation, or in the productions of human skiU. • 

They adorn and embellish the face of nature ; the tal- 
ents of men they sharpen and invigorate j the mannt rsr 
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ihey civilize and polish ; in a word, they soften ttie cards 
of life, and render its heaviest calamities mudi more s«ip- 
portahle by adding to tiie number of its innocent enjoy- 
ihents/ ^ 



f HANCIS JOSEPH HAYDN. 



Francis Joseph Haybn was born on the last day of 
March, 1732, at Rohrau, a s^all town, fifteen leagues dis- 
tant from Vienna. His father was a cartwright ; and his 
mother, before her marriage, had been cook in the family of 
Count Harrach, the Lord of the village. The father of 
Haydn united to his trade of a cartwright, the office 
of parish sexton. He had a fine tenor voice, ^as^ fond . 
of his organ, and of Music in general. On one of those 
journies, which the artisans of Germany often undertake, 
being at Frankfort-on-the-Mayne,; he learned to play a lit- 
tle on the harp : an^ji in holidays, after church, he used to 
take his instrument, and his wife sung. The birth of Jo- 
seph did not alter the habits of this peaceful family. The 
flittle domestic concert returned every week, and th« child, 
standing before his parents, with two pieces of wood in his 
hands, one of M^hich served him as a violin,:and ^e other as 
a bow, constantly accompanied his mother's voice. A 
cousin of the cartwri^t, whose name was Frank, a school- 
m^ter atHaimburg, came to Rohrau, on Sunday, and as- 
sisted at the trio. He remarked, that the child, then 
Scarcely six years old, beat the time with astonishing ex- 
actitude and precision. This Frank was well acquainted^ 
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« 

with MtMsic, and proposed t6 his relations to take little Jo- 
seph to his house, and to teach him. ^fhey a<^cepted 
the offer with joy, hoping to succed more easily in getting 
Joseph into holy orders, if he should understand music. 

Fi^om his most tender ag6, Music had given him unusual 
|)leasure. At any time, he would rather list^ to any instru- 
ment whatever, than run about with' his little companions. 
When at play with them in the square, near St. Stej^en's as 
soon as he heafd the organ, he quickly left them, and went 
into the church. Arrived at the age of composition, the habit 
of application was already acquired : besides, the composer 
of Music has advantages over other artists ; his productions 
are finished as soon as imatgined. 

L^s precocious than Mozart, who, at thirteen years pro- 
duced an applauded Opera, Haydn, at the same age, com- 
posed a mass, which honest Reuter very properly ridicul- 
ed. . This sentence surprised the young man, but full of 
good sense at that early period, he was awai*e of its justice : 
he was sensible that it was necessary to learn counterpoint, 
and the rules of melody. But from whom was heto learn 
them ? Reuter did not teach counterpoilit to the children 
of the choir, and never gave more than two lessons in it to 
Hayi>n. Mozart had an excellent master in his father, 
who was an esteemed performer on the violin*. It was other- 
wise with poor Joseph, a friendless chorister in Vienna, 
who could only obtain lessens by paying for themi, and 
who had not hdlf a penny. His father, notwithstanding his 
two trades, was so poor, that when Joseph had been rob- 
bed of his clothes, on his communicating the ttiisfortune to 
his family, his father makipg an effort, sent him six florins 
to refit his wardrobe. 

Haydn bought, at a second hand shop, some theoretical 
books, among others the Treatise by Fijx, and he set about 
studying it with a perseverance, which the horrible obscurity 
of the rules could not overcome. Labouring alone, without 
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a master^ he made an infinite^ nund^r of little diaeoverieiiy 
which were afterwards of use to him. Without either mpn- 
ey, or fire, slirrering with Cold in hi^ farret, and oj^eissed 
with sleep as he pursued his studies to a late hpur of the night, 
by the side of a harpsichord out of repair, and falling to pie- 
tes in all parts, he was still happy. The days and years flew 
on rapid wing, and he has often said, that he never enjoyed 
such felicity at any other period of his Hfe. Hatdn's rul- 
ing passion was rather the love of music» than the love of 
glory : and even in his desire of glory, not a shadow of 
ambition was to be found. In cosnposing Music, he sought 
rather his 6wn gpratification, than to furni^ himself with 
the means of acquiring celebrity. 

Hatdn was in his nineteenth year, when he composed 
ihe Tempest. Mozart wrote his first Opera at Milan, at 
the ag6 of tiiirteen, in competition with Hasse, who, af- 
ter having heard the rehearsal, said publicly, " this boy will 
throw us all into the shafde." Hatdn was not so success- 
ful ; his talent was not for the theatre : and though he has 
producect Operas which no master would be ashamed to 
avow, he has, nevertheless, remained far behind the Ok- 
inenza di Tiio and Dati Juan. 

ii was at twenty that he produced his first quartett in 
B^ f tim^e, which all the musical amateurs immediately 
learned by heart. I do not know for what reason Hatdk, 
kbout this time, left the house of his friend Keller ; but it is 
certain,, that his reputation, though rising under the most 
brilliant auspices, had not yet raised him above poverty. 
He went to reside with a M. MARTiNEZy who offered him 
board and lodgihg, on condition that he would give lessons 
on the piano-forte, and in singing, to his two daughters. It 
was then, that the same house, situated near the church of St. 
Michael, contained in two rooms, one over the other, in 
the third and fourth stories, the first poet of the age, vna/A 
the first symphonrst of the world. 
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Metastasio^s^o, lodged wifli Martinez, %ut, as poet to 
^e Emperor Charles VLy he Uved in easy drctunstances, 
* while poor Hatdn passed the winter days in hed for want 
of fuel. The society of the Roman poet was, nevertheless 
a great advantage to him. A gentle and deep sensihility had 
given Metastasio a correct taste in aU tiie arts. He- was 
passionately fond of Music, and understood it well ; and 
this singularly harmonious soul appreciated the talents of 
fte young German. Metastasio, dining eyejy day wife 
Haydn, gave him some general rules respecting the fine 
larts ; and in th.e course of his instructions, taught l^m Ital- 
ian. 

'Piis strug^e ^gainst want, tiie early companion of al^ 
most all artists who have arrived at distinction, lasted with 
aspect to Haydn, for six long years. If some rich noble-r 
man had brou^t him out at that time, and seiit him to trav- 
el, for two years, in Italy, with a pension of one hundred 
louis, nothing, perhaps, would have been wanting tp his tal-r 
ent ; but, less fortunate than M^astasio, he had not his 
Gravim, At lengthy he obtained a situation in a family j 
and in 1758, left the hoiHe of Martinez, to enter the service 
of the count MoRTZiN. 

Haydn, was received into ^he Esterhaay family, placed 
at the head of a grand orchestra, and attached to the service 
of a patron immensely rich, found himself 14 that happy unr 
ion of circumstances, too rare for our pleasures, which gives 
opportunity to genius to display all its powers. From thi^ 
moment his life was uniform, and fully employed. He rosjB 
early in the morning, dressed himself very neatly, and plac- 
ed himself at a small table by the side of his pianoforte} 
where the hour of dinner usually found him still seated, fia 
th#evening, he went to the rehearsals, oi* to fee C^jierft, yrbiek 
>ras performed, in fee Prince's palace, four times Wety 
week. Sometimeis, but not often, he devoted a morm^g'tq 
Jaunting. The little time which.he had to spare, on cprnmo^ 
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days, was diyidecl between his friends and mademoiselle 
Bosselli. Such was the course of his life, for more than 
thirty years. This accounts for the astonishing number of * 
his works. They may be arranged in three classes : in- 
strumental music, church music, and operas. 

The general character of the instrumental music of our 
author is that of romantic imagination. . In vain would you 
seek in it the correctness of Racine ; it is rather the style 
of Ariosto, or of Shakespeare. For this reason I csmnot 
account for the reputation of Hatdn in France, 

His genius ranges in every direction with jthe rapidity of 
the eagle. The astonishing, and the alluring, succeed eaclj 
other alternately, and are painted with the most brilliant 
tints. It is this variety of coloring, it is the absence of eve-? 
ry thing tedious, which has probably obtained for him so 
rapid and extensive a success. Scarcely had he composed 
his symphonies, before they were performed in America, an4 
the Indies. 

The magic of his style seems to me to consist in a prer 
jdommating character of liberty and joy. This joy of Haydn 
is a perfectly natural, pure, and f ntinual exultation ; it 
reigns* in the allegros \ it is perceptible even in the grave 
parts, and pervades the andantes in a sensible degree. 

In those compositions, where it is evident from the 
rythm, the tone, and the general character, that the au^ 
thor intends to inspire melancholy, this obstinate joy, being 
unable to shew itself openly, is ti^ansf ormed into energy 
and strength. Obse^e, this sombre gravity is not pain, it 
is joy constrained to disguise itself ; which might be calr 
led the concentrated joy of a savage ; but never sadness, 
dejection, or melancholy. Haydn has never been really 
mekneholy more than two or three times ; in a verse o^ 
jbis SlcAat MateVy and in two of the odogftos bfthe Seven 
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This is the reason why he has never excelled in Dramat- 
ic music. Without melancholy, there can he no impas- 
i^ioned ipusic, and, for this cause, the French people, live- 
fy, vain, and light, expressing with quickness all their sen- 
timents, sometimes oppressed with ennui, hut never melan- 
cholic, will never have any music. 

Haydn did not set himself to write a symphony, except 
he felt himself in a good disposition for it. It has heen 
said, that fine thoughts come from the heart ; and the 
truth of this remark is the more observable, in proportion 
as the subject, on which an author is employed, is removed 
from the precision of the mathematical sciences. 

Haydn, like Bufibn, thought it necessary to have his 
hair put in the same nice order, as if he were going out, 
and dressed himself with a degree j>f magnificence. Fred- 
eric II, had sent him a diamond ring ; and Haydn confes- 
sed that, often, when he sat down to his piano, if he had 
forgotten to put on his ring he could not simimon a single 
idea. The paper on which he composed, must be the finest 
and whitest possible, and he wrote with so i^ueh nes^tness 
and care that the best copyist could not have surpassed him, 
ip the regularity and clearness of his characters. It is 
true, that l^is notes had such little heads, and slender tails, 
that he used, very properly to call them his flies legs. 

After these mechanical precautions, Haydn commenced 
his work, by noting down his principal idea, his theme, and 
choosing the keys through which he wished to make ijt pass. 
His exquisite feeling gave him a perfect knowledge of the 
^eater, or less degree of effect, which one chord produces, 
in succeeding another ; and he afterwards imagined a 
little romance, which might furnish him with musical sen- 
timents and colors. 

Notwithstanding a cast of physiognomy rather morose, 
and a short way of expressing himself, which seemed to 
indicate an ill-tempered man, the character of Haydn was 
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gay, open, and humorous. This vivacity, it is true, w«at 
easily repressed hy the presence of strangers, or persons of 
superior rank. In Germany, nothing is suffered to level 
tVie distinctions of society ; it is the land of ceremony. At 
Paris, the cordons bleus went to see D'AIemhert in his gar« 
ret ; in Austria, Hatdn never associated with any but the 
musicians, his colleagues ; society, as well as himself, were 
doubtless Ibsers by this circumstance. His gaiety, and 
the copiousness of his ideas, well fitted him for the display 
of the comic in instrumental music, a genus almost new, 
and in which he would have made great progress ; but to 
succeed in which, as in every thmg which relates to come- 
dy, it is indispensible that the author be in the habit of the 
most elegant society. Haydn was not introduced to the 
great world till the decline of life,, during his visits to Lon-* 
don. 

After the death of his female friend, he accepted the 
proposals of a London professor, named Salomon, who'had 
undertaken to give concerts in that city. Salomon thought 
that a man of genius, drawn from his retirement, purpose- 
ly for the amateurs of Liondon^ would bring his concerts in- 
to fashion. He gave twenty concerts in the year, and of- 
fered Haydn 100 sequins (50/.) for each concert. HaydNj^ 
having accepted these terms, set out for London in 1790, 
at the age of fifty-nine. He spent more than a year there« 
The new music which he composed for these concerts was 
greatly admired"^ The simplicity of his manners, added ta 

^ Haydn has produced some of his most striking effects by the, 
sudden change of key.. {Ivery prskctitiooer in the art must hare 
noticed the various complexions, so to speak, by which they are 
characterized. By Keyy we mean any system of notes which 
regards a certain tone as its base or centre, to which all the ad- 
jacent harmonies gravitate, or tend. In the 15th century, Mu. 
sic was generally written in the key of F, and its relative D miv 
I^QT* Thit oi^der of sounds was first adopted, probably on ao^ 
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Certain indications of genius, could not fail to succeed with 
a generous and reflecting nation. The English would of" 
ten observe him, as he walked in the street, eye him in si- 
lence from head to foot, and go away saying, " That is cer*- 
tainly a great man." 

count of its being the most a^r^eable to\he «ar. And as somb 

. of the grandest sounds of the natural worlds — the rushing 6f the 

storm, the murmurs of the brook, and the roar of the sea, are t& 

he referred to this harmony, it may be denominated the Key of 

J^Taiure, As science improved, other notes were taken as the 

centres of systems, by which other keys were formed, and we 

liaye now not less than 24 keys, both major, and minor. 

We shall endearer to characterize some of them. 

F \ This key k rich, mild) sober and contempla^- 

its relative, f live. 

D r l^oSseSses the 'same qualities, but of a heavier 

Minor. ) and darker cast-: more doleful, solemn and grand. 

suited to the 



Hinor. 



£ 

^inor. 



B. 

Minor. 



¥ sharp 
Minor. 

E 

in sharps 



ift sharps. 



I Bold, vigorous, and commanding : 
' expression of war and enterprize. • 

\ Plaintive, but not feeble. 



5 Gay and sprightly. Being the medium key, it 
is adapted to the greatest range of subjects. 
Persuasive, soft and tender. 

") Ample, ^rand,^nd noble. Having more fire 
I than C, it is suited to the loftiest purposes. In 
1 choral music, it is the highest key, the treble hav'> 
I ing its cadence note on the 4th line. 
J Bewailing) but in too Mgh a tone to excite 
J commiseration. 

1 Golden, warm, and sunny. 



Mournfully grand. 

Bright and pelkicid< adapted to brilliant sub" 
jects. In this key Haydn has written his nbost 
elegant thoughts. Handel mistook its properties 
when he used it in the chorus, ^< TAe many rend 
^the skies with l9ud applause,** t*hough higher 
than D, it' is less loud, as it stretches the voice 
beyond its natural power. 

Keen and piercing. Seldom used* 
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During his residence in London, our author enjoyfed two 
great gratifications. One was, in hearing Handel's mu- 
sic ; the other^ ingoing to the ancient concert. This last 
is a society established for the purpose of preserving mu- 
sic, which, in the fashionable world, is Called ancient. 
They give concerts, at which are performed the m&iter- 
pieces of Pergolese, Leo, Durante, Marcello, Scarlatti,*— 
in a word, of that constellation of distinguised men, who ap- 
peared almost at the same time, about the year 1730. 

Haydn undertook a second journey to London, in 1794. 
Gallini, the manager ofthe King's theatre, in the Hay-mar- 
ket, had engaged him to compose an opera, which he intend- 
ed to get up with the greatest magnificence. The subject 
was the descent of Orpheus to hell. Haydn began to work, 
but Gallini found a difficulty in obtaining permission to 
open his theatre. The composer, who was hankering after 
home, had not patience to wait till permission could be ob- 

B flat \ The least interesting of any. It has not suffi- 
f cient fire to render it majestic, or grand, and is 
G r too dull for soBg. 

Minor. ) Meek and pensive. Replete with melancholy. 

E flat "1 Full and mellow ; sombre, soft and beautiful. 

Major. I It is a key in which all musicians delight. — 

I Though less decided in its character than some 

J-of the others, the regularity of its beauty renders 

Jit a universal favorite. 
Complaining, having something of the whiniog 
cant of B. minor. 

A flat 1 The most lovely of of the tribe. 

Major. Unassuming, gentle, soft, delicate and tender, 

having none of the pertness of A in sharps. Ev- 

^ery author has been sensible of the charm of this 

key, and has reserved it for the expression of his 

F mcist refined sentiments. 

Minor. J Religious, penitential, and gloomy. 

D flat \ Awfully dark. In this remote key, Haydn and 
Major. f Beethoven have written their subiimest 

i thoughts. They never enter it but for trag- 

j ic purposes. 

It is sufficient to have hinted at these effects. To account 
iorthem, is difficult; but every musician is sensible of their 
existence. 
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tained. He left London, with eleven parts of his Orpheus, 
which, as I am infonned, are his hest productions in the- 
atrical music, and returned to Austria, never more to leave 

He often saw, in London, the celehrated Mrs. Bilhng- 
ton, whom he enthusiastically admired. He found her 
one day, sitting to Reynolds, the only English painter, who 
lias Succeeded in portraits. — ^He had just taken that of 
Mrs. BilHngton, in the character of St. Cecilia, listening to 
the celestial music, as she is usually drawn. Mrs. Billing- 
ton shewed the picture to Haydn. " It is Kke,'^ said he> 
"butttiere is a strange mistake.'' — ^^ what is that ?" asked 
fteynoMs, hastily : — ^^^you have painted her listening to the 
angels ; you ought to have represented the angels listen- 
ing to her." Mrs. BiUington sprung up, and threw her amw 
round his neck. It was for her that he composed his Ari- 
ndne abhandonaia^ which rivals that of Benda. 

One of the English princes commissioned Reynolds to 
take Haydn's portrait. Flattered by the honor, he went to 
the painter^s house, and sat to him, but soon grew tired. 
Reynolds, careful of his reputation, would not paint a man 
of acknowledged genius, with a stupid countenance, and 
=4efierred the sittitfg to Another day. The same weariness 
and want of expression occurring at the next attempt, 
Reynolds Went to the prince, and informed him of the cir- 
cumstance. iTie prmce contrived a stratagem ; he sent 
to the painter's house a pretty tjrerman girl, in the siervice 
of iSYe queen his mother. HaVdn took his seat for the 
, third time, ^and as soon as the conversation began to flag, 
^ eurtain fell, and the fair German, elegantly attired in 
White, and crowned with roses, addressed him in his native 
tongwe : "^, greWt man, how happy am I to have an op- 
portunity of seteing thee, and of being in thy presence I" 
Haydn, delighted, overwhelms the lovely enchantress with 
questions ; his countenance recovered its animation^ and 
Reynolds seized it with rapidity. 
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George III. who liked no music but Handel's was no^ 
insensible to that of Haybn. He and the queen gave fi 
flattering reception to the German professor ; and the 
University of Oxford sent him a doctor's diploma, a dignity 
which had been conferred on only four persons since the 
year 1400, and which Handel himself had not obtained. 

Hatdn left London, delighted with Handel's music, and 
carrying with him a few hundred guineas, which seemed to 
him a treasure. On his return through Germany, he gave 
a few concerts ; and for the first time his little fortune re- 
ceived an augmentation. His appointments in the Ester^ 
hazy family, were of small amount ; but the condescension 
with which he was treated by the members of that august 
house, was of more value to a man whose works are the 
production of his feelings, than any pecimiary advantages^ 
He had always a cover at the prince's t^ble ; and when his 
highness gave a uniform to his orchestra, Haydn received 
the dress usually worn by persons coming to Eisenstadt to 
pay their court to the prince. It is by a course of atten- 
tions such as these, that the great families of Austria gain 
the affections of aU by whom they are surrounded ; it is by 
this moderation that they render tolerable and even agree- 
able, privileges and manners which put them almost on an 
equality with crowned heads. German pride is ridiculous 
only in the printed accounts of their public ceremonies • 
the air of kindness which accompanies the reality, gives a 
pleasing colour to every thing. 

Haydn took with him, from London, 15,000 florins. 
Some years afterwards, the sale of the score of the Ct^ea- 
turn, and the Four Seasons^ brought him an additional sum 
of 2,000 sequins, with which be purchased the small house 
and garden in the fauxbourg Gumpendorff, on the road to 
Schonbrunn, where he resides. Such is the state of his 
fbrtuno. 
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Long before Haydn rose to the Creation, he had com-^ 
posed (in 1774) an Oratorio entitled IhbiaSy an indifferent 
performance, two or three passages of which only, announ- 
ces the grefl^t master. You know that while in London, 
Hatdn was struck with Handel's mu^ic : he learned from 
^e works of the English musician the art of being majestic. 
One day at Prince Schwartzenbei^'s when Handel's JWe«- 
riah was performed, upon expressing my admiration of 
one of the sublime chorusses of that work, Haydn said to 
to me thoughtfully, " !7%m man is ^father ofuaaU.^^ 

I am conyinced that if he had not studied Handel, he 
would never have written the Creation : his genius was fired 
by that of this master. It was remarked by every one here, 
that after his return from London, there was more gran- 
deur in his ideas ; in short he approached, as far as is 
permitted to human genius, the unattainable object of his 
songs. Handel is simple ; his accompaniments are written 
in three parts only ; but to use a Neapolitan phrase of 
Gluck's, there is not a note that does not draw blood. 

Haydn was sixty-three years old when he undertook 
this great work and was employed two whole years upon 
it. When urged to bring it to a conclusion, he calmly re- 
plied, ^^ I spend much time over it, because I intend it to 
last a long time.'' 

In the beginning of the year 1798, the oratorio was 
completed ; and in the following Lent, it was performed, 
for the first time, in the rooms of the Schwartzen- 
berg palace, at the expense of the Dilettanti society, who 
had requested it fVom the author. 

Who can describe the applause, the delight, the enthu 
siasm-of this society. I was present ; and I can assure you^ 
I never witnessed such a scene. The flower of the htera- 
ry and musical society of Vienna were assembled in the 
room, which was well adapted to the purpose, and Haydn 
himself directed the orchestra. The most profound si- 
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ence, thet most scrupulous attention, a sentiment I might 
almost say of religious refl|>ect, were the dispositions which 
prevailed when the first stroke of the bow was given. The 
general expectation was not disappointed. A long train of 
beauties, to that moment unknown, unfolded themselves 
before us ; our minds, overcome with pbasui^e and admi- 
ration experienced, during two successive hours, what 
they had rarely felt,— a hap^y existence, produced by de- 
sires ever lively, ever renewed, and never disaj^inted. 

Haypn wrote his Creation to Gf^rman words, which is 
not capable of Italian melody. How coidd he, eve.n if he 
had wished it, have written melodies like those of Saechi- 
ni ? Born in Germany, knowing his own feelings, and those 
of his countrymen, he apparently wished to please them in 
the first place. We may criticise a man when we see him 
mistake the road to his object ; ]^ut is it reasonable to 
quarrel with him on the choice of the object ? 

A great Italian master has produced the only criticism 
worthy of Haypn and of himself. He has recast from 
one end to the other, all the music of the Creation, which 
will not see the light till after his death. This master 
thinks that Haydn, in symphony is a man of genius, but in 
every thing else, only estimabie. For my own part, ^I 
am of opinion, that when the two Creations shall both have 
been published, the German one will always be preferred 
at Vienna, and the Italian at Ns^es. 

Two years after the Creation, Haydn, animated by suc^^ 
cess, and encouraged by his friend Von Swieten, composed 
a new oratorio, The Four Seasons. The descriptive baron 
had taken the text of them from Thompson. Tliere is 
less sentiment in this work than in the Creation, hut the 
subject admitted of gaiety, the joy of the vintage, profane 
love ; and the Four Seasons would be the finest things ex- 
tant, in the department of descriptive music, if the Crea- 
tion did not exist. 
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The music of it is more learned and less sublime, than 
that of the Creation. It, nevertheless, siupasses its elder 
sister in one point ; that is, the quartetts. 

The text of the Four Seasons is despicable. As to the 
music, represent to yourself a gallery of pictures, diHering 
in style, subject and colouring. This Gallery is divided 
into four apartments, in the middle of each of which, ap- 
pears a large principal picture. 

The subjects of these four pictures are, for the first, the 
snow, the north winds, the frost, and its horrors.' 

In the Sununer, a storm ; in the Autumn, hunting ; and 
in Winter the village evening. 

It immediately occurs, that an inhabitant of a more for- 
tunate climate, would not have introduced snow, and the 
horrors of winter, into a picture of the spring. According 
to my taste, it is but a dismal conmiencement of the work. 
According to the amateurs, these rude sounds have a won- 
derful tendency to increase the subsequent pleasure. 

With you, my friend, I shall not go through the Four 
Seasons, step by step. 

In representing the summer's sun, Haydit was under the 
necessity of endeavouring to keep clear of the first sun- 
rise in the Creation ; and this art, wliich we would fain 
consider as descriptive, is so vague, so anti descriptive, that 
notwithstanding the incredible pains which the first sym- 
phonist of the world has taken, he has fallen into some de- 
gree of repetition. 

The critics objected to the Four Seasons, that it contain- 
ed even fewer aurs than the Creation, and said that it was a 
piece of instrumental music, with a vocal accompaniment. 

The author was growing old. He is also accused, ri- 
diculously enough in my opinion, of having introduced gaie- 
ty into a serious subject. And why is it serious ? Because 
it is called an oraiorio. The title may be ill chosen ; but 

is it not rather a fortunate thing that a symphony, which 
7 
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produces no very profound emotions, should be occasion- 
ally lively ? The chilly accuse him, with more justice of 
haying put two winters into one year. 

The words of the Four Seasons, common-place enough 
in themselves, were flatly translated into several languages. 
The music was arranged in quartetts, and quintetts, and 
was introduced still more than that of the Creation, into 
amateur concerts. The little melody cbntamed in it, heing 
principally in the orchestra, the air rem^s almost entire, 
even when the vocal part is taken away. 

I think I see in Haydn, the Tintoret of music. Like the 
Venetian painter, he unites to the energy of Michel Angelo, 
fire, originality, and fertihty of invention. All this is in- 
vested with a lovelines of colouring, which renders pleas- 
ing even the minutest details. I am, nevertheless, of opinion, 
that the Tintoret of Eisentadt, was more profoimd in his art 
than the Venetian one ; more particularly, he knew how 
to work slowly. 

The mania of comparisons seizes me. I trust you with 
my collection, on condition that you will not laugh at it too 
much. I fancy, then that 

Sl'^"!"" S are the Raphael, of music 
aPaesiello - - is «• - Gmdo 
Durante ----- Lionardo da Vinci 
Hasse ----- Rubens 
Handel ----- Michel Angelo 
Galluppi - - - - Bassano 
Jomelli ----- Lewis Caracci 
Gluck - - - - - Caravaggio 
Piccini - - - - - Titian 
Sacchini - - - - - Correggio 
Vinci - - - m - FraBartolommeo 
Aiifossi - ^ - . . - Albano. 
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Zingaif^lli - - • . Guercbino 
Mayer - , - - - - Carlo Maratti 
Mozart ----- Dominichino. 

The least imperfect resembkuace, is that of Paesiello and 
Guido. As for Mozart, Dominichino should have a still 
stronger cast of melancholy, to resemble him entirely. 

The musical career of Hatixn terminates with the Four 
Seasons; The labour of this work exhausted his declining 
i^ength. ^^ I have done," said he to me, a short time af- 
ter finishing this oratorio, " my head is no longer what it 
was. Formerly ideas came to me unsought ; I am now 
obliged to seek for them, and for this I feel I am not fodma- 
ed." 

He wrote, srfter this, a few quartetts, but could never 
finish that numbered 84, though he was employed upon it, 
almost without interruption, for three years. In the latter 
part of his time he employed himself in {mtting bases to an- 
cient Scotch airs, for each of which he received two guin- 
eas from a London bookseller. He arranged near three 
hundred of Ibese, but in 1805, by order of his physician he 
discontinued this oe<hipation also. life was retiring from 
him ; he was seized with vertigoes as soon as he sat down 
to the piano forte. From this time, he never left his gar- 
den at Grompendorff. He sent to his friends, when he wa$ 
desirous of reminding them of him, a visiting card of his 
own composition. The words of it are, 

'^ My strength is gone, I am old and feeble." 

The music which accompames them, stopping in the mid^ 
die of the period, without arriving at the cadence, well ex- 
presses tike languishing state of the author. 

All my strength is gone. Old and weak am I. 




Hin Ut alle mien Kraft, Alt und schvoach bin ich* 
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At present^ this great man, or rather what remains of 
him here, is occupied by two ideas only : the fear of falling 
illy and the fear of wanting money. He is continually sip- 
ping a few drops of Tokay, and receives with the greatest 
pleasure presents of game, which serve to diminish the ex* 
pense of his little table. 

The visits of his friends rouse bim a little, and he some- 
times follows an idea pretty well. For instance. In 1805, 
the Paris papers announced that he was dead ; and, as he 
was an honorary member of the Institute, that illustirious 
body, which has nothing of the German sluggishness about it, 
caused a mass to be celebrated in honour of him. The idea 
of this, much amused Haydn, He remarked, " If these 
gentlemen had given me notice, I would have gone myself 
to beat the time to the fine mass of Mozart's which they 
have had performed for me." But, notwithstanding his 
pleasantry, in his heart, he was very grateful to them. 

A short time afterwards, Mozart's widow and son gave 
a concert at the petty theatre De la Wieden, to celebrate 
Haydn's birth-day. A cantata was performed, which the 
young Mozart had composed in honor of the immortal ri- 
val of his father. The native goodness of German hearts 
should be known, to form an idea of the effect of this con- 
cert. I would engage, that during the three hoip^ it last- 
ed, not a single pleasantry, of any kind, passed in the 
room. 

That day reminded the public of Vienna of the loss they 
had already sustained, as well as of that which they were 
about to experience. 

It was agreed to perform the Creation, with the Italian 
words of Carpani, and one hundred and sixty musicians as- 
sembled at the palace of prince Lobkowitz. 

They were aided by three fine voices, Madame Frischer, 
of Berlin, Messrs. WeitmuUer and Radichi. There 
Were more than fifteen hundred persons in the room.- 
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The poor old man^ notwithstanding his weakness, was de- 
sirous of seeing, once more, that public for which he had 
so long laboured. He was carried into the room in an ea- 
sy chair. The princess Esterhazj, and his friend, Mad- 
ame de Eurzbeck, went to meet him. The flourishes of 
the orchestra, and still more the agitation of the spectators, 
announced his arrival. He was placed in the middle of 
three rows of seats, destined for his friends, and for all 
that was illustrious in Vienna. Salieri, who directed the 
orchestra, came to receive Haydn's orders before they be- 
gan. They embraced j Salieri left him, flew to his 
place, and the orchestra commenced amidst the general 
emotion. It may easily be judged, whether this religious 
music would appear sublime to an audience, whose hearts 
were aflected by the sight of a great man about to depart 
out of life. Surrounded by the great, by his friends, and 
by the artists of his profession, and by charming women^ 
of whom every eye was fixed upon him, Haydn bid a glo- 
rious adieu to the world, and to Ufe. 

The chevalier Capellini, a physician of the first rank, 
observed that Haydn's legs were not sufficiently covered. 
Scarcely had he given an intimation to those who stood 
around, than the most beautiful shawls left their charming 
wearers, to assist in warming the beloved old man. 

Haydn, whom so much glory, and aflection, had caused 
to shed tears more than once, felt himself faint at the end 
of the first part. His chair was brought. At the moment 
of leaving the room, he ordered the chairman to stop ; 
thanked the pubUc, first, by an inclination of his head; 
then, turning to the orchestra, with a feeling truly Ger- 
man, he n^sed his hands to heaven, and with his eyes 
filled with tears, pronounced his benediction on the ancient 
companions of his labors. 

On my return to the Austrian capital, I have to inform you, 
my dear friend, that the larva of Haydn has also quitted \is. 
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That great man no longer exists, except in our memory. I 
have often toldyou, that he was become extremely weak be- 
fore he entered his seventy-eighth year. It was the last of 
his life. No sooner did he approach his piauo-forte, than 
the vertigo returned, and his hands quitted the keys to 
take up the rosary, that last consolation. 

The war broke out between Austria and France. This 
intelligence roused Haydn, and exhausted the remnant 

of his strength. 

He was continually inquiring for news ; he went every 

moment to his piano, and sang, with the small thread of 
voice which he yet retained, 

" God preserve the emperor." 

The French armies advanced with gigantic strides. At 
length, on the night of the lOth of May, having reached 
Schonbrunn, half a leagues's distance from Haydn's little 
garden, they fired, the next morning, fifteen hundred can- 
non-shot, within two yards of his house, upon Vienna, the 
town which he so much loved. The old man's imagination 
represented it as given up to fire and sword. Four bombs 
fell close to his house. His two servants ran to him full of 
terror. The old man, rousing himself, got up from his ea- 
sy chair, and with a dignified air, demanded : "Why is 
this terror ? Know that no disaster can come where Haydn 
is." A convulsive shivering prevented him from proceed- 
ing, and he was carried to his bed. On the 26th of May, 
his strength diminished sensibly. Nevertheless, having caus- 
ed himself to be carried to his piano, he sung thrice, as loud 
as he was able, 

"God preserve the emperor !" 
It was the song of the swan. While at the piano, be fell 
into a kind of stupor, and, at last, expired on the morning 
of the 31st, aged seventy-eight years and two months. 

Madame de Kurzbeck, at the moment of the occupation, 
of Vienna, had entreated him to allow of his being remov- 
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ed to her house in the interior of the city : he tanked 
her, but declined leaving his beloved retreat. 
Haydn was buried at Gumpendorff, as a private individu- 
al. It is said, however, that prince Esteihazy intends to 
erect a monument to him. 

A few weeks after his death, Mozart's requiem was per^ 
formed in honor of him, in the Scotch church. I ventur- 
ed into the city, to attend fliis ceremony. I saw there some 
generab and administrators of the French army, who ap- 
peared afiected with the loss which the arts had just sus- 
tained. I recognized the accents of my native land, and 
spoke to several of them ; and, among others, to an amia- 
ble man, who wore that day the uniform of the Institute of 
France, which I thought very elegant. 

A similar respect was paid to the memory of Haydn at 
Breslau, and at the Conservatoire of Paris, where a hymn 
of Cherubini's composition was performed. The words 
are insipid, as usual ; but the music is worthy of the ^at 
man whom it celebrates. 

During all his life, Haydn was very religious. Without 
assuming the preacher, it may be said, that his talent was 
increased by his sincere faith in the truths of rehgion. At 
the conmiencement of all his scores, the following words 
are described, 

In nomine Dominiy 
or, ' Soli Deo gloria, 

and at the conclusion of sdl of them is written, 

Lam Deo. 
When, in composing, he felt the ardour of his imagination 
decline, or was stopped by some insurmountable difficulty, 
he rose from the piano-forte, and began to run over his ro- 
sary. He said, that he never' found this method fail. 
"When I was employed upon the Creation," said he, "I felt 
myself so penetrated with religious feeling, that, before I 
sat down to the piano forte, I prayed to God, with eamest- 
ness; that he would enable me to praise bi^m worthily." 
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Hatdn's heir is a blacksmith, to whom he has left thirty- 
eight thousand florins in paper, deducting twelve thousand, 
which he bequeathed to his two faithful servants. His 
manuscripts were sold bj auction, and purchased bj 
prince Esterhazy. 

Prince Lichtenstein was desirous of having our composer's 
old parrot of which many wonderful stories were told. 
When he was younger, it was said,he sung, and spoke seve- 
ral languages, and people would have it, that he had been 
instructed by his master. The astonishment of the black- 
smith, when he saw the parrot sold. for one thousand four 
hundred florins,- diverted all who were present at the sale. 
I do not know who purchased his watch. It was given to him 
by admiral Nelson, who called upon him, when he passed 
through Vienna, and asked him to make him a present of 
one of his pens, begging him to accept, in retiun, the watch 
he had worn in so many engagements. 

Haydn wrote for his epitaph. 

Fern*, acripsi, vixi. 

He has left no posterity. Cherubini, Pleyel, Neuk- 
omm, and Weigl, may be considered as his disciples. 

HATDNhad the same weakness as the celebrated Austri- 
an minister, prince Kaunitz ; he could not bear to be 
painted as an old man. In 1800, he was seriously angry 
with a painter who had represented him as he then 
was : that is to say, in his seventy-eighth year. " If I was 
Haydn, when! was forty," said he to him, "why would 
you transmit to posterity a Haydn of seventy-eight ? Nei- 
ther you nor I gain by the alteration." 

Such were the life and death of this celebrated man. 
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JOHN C. W. T. MOZAHT. 



John Chrysostom Wolfgang Theophilus Mozart, 
was born at Salzburg, on the 27th of January, 1756. A 
few years afterwards, his father discontinued giving les- 
sons in the town^ and determined to devote all the time 
which the duties of his office left at his disposal, to the su- . 
perintendance of the musical education of his two chil- 
dren. 

Mozart was scarcely three years old when his father 
began to give lessons on the harpsichord to his sister, who 
was then seven. His astonishing disposition for mtisic un- 
jnediately manifested itself. His delight was to seek for 
thirds on the piano, and nothing could equal his joy when 
he had found this harmonious chord. The minute details 
into which I am about to enter, will, I presume, be inter- 
esting to the reader. 

When he was four years old, his father began to teach 
him, almost in sport, some minuets, and other pieces of 
music, an occupation which was as agreeable to the mas* 
ter, as to the pupil. Mozart would learn a minuet ii^ half 
an hour, and a piece of greater extent in less than twice 
that time. Immediately after, he played them with the 
greatest clearness, and perfectly in time. In liess than a 
year, he^ade such rapid progress, that, at five years olij, 
he already invented httle pieces of music which he 
played to his father, and which the latter, in order to en- 
courage the rising talent of his son, was at the trouble oi 
writing down. 

Durin^some months, a fondness for the usual studies 
of childhood gained such an ascendancy over Wolfgang, 
that he sacrificed every thing, even i^ausic, to it. While 
he was *learning arithmetic, the tables, the chairs, and 
even the walls, were covered with figures which he had 
8 
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chalked upon them. The Tivacity of his mind, led him to 
attach himself easily to every new ohject that was presented 
to him. Music, however, soon hecame again the favorite 
ohject of his pursuit. He made such rapid advances in it, 
that his father, notwithstanding he was always with him, 
and in the way of ohserving his progress, could not help 
regarding him as a prodigy. 

As soon, therefore, as Wolfgang had attained his sixth 
* year, the Mozart family, consisting of the father, the moth- 
er, the daughter, and Wolfgang, took a journey to Munich. 
The two children performed hefore the elector, and receiv- 
ed infinite commendations. This first expedition succeed- 
ed in every respect. The young artists, delighted with 
the reception they had met with, redoubled their appHca- 
tion on their return to Salzburg, and acquired a degree of 
execution on the piano, which no longer required the con- 
sideration of their youth, to render it highly remarkable.-^ 
During the autumn of the year 1762, the whole family re- 
paired to Vienna, and the children performed before the 
court. • 

From his most tender age, Mozart, animated with thetrue 
feeling of his art, was nev^r vain of the compliments paid 
him by the great. He only performed insignificant trifles 
when he had to do with people who were un^pquainted 
with music. He played, on the contrary, with al^ the fire, 
and attention, of which he was capable, when he ^s in the 
presence of connoisseurs ; and his father was often oblig- 
ed to have recourse to artifice, and to make the great 
men, before whom he wis to exhibit, *pass for such with 
him When Mozart, at the age of six years, sat down to 
play in the presence of thie emperor Francis, he^ddressed 
himself^o his majesty, and asked : ^^ Is not M. Wagenseil 
here ? We must send for him : he understands the thing. ^' 
The emperor sent for Wagenseil, and gave up hi^ place to 
hijn^ by the side of the piano. ^< Sir," said Mozart to the 
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composer, '^ I am going to play one. of your concertos ; 
you must turn over the leaves for me." 

On his return from Vienna to Salzburg with his parents, 
he brought with him a small violin, which bad been given 
Jiim during his residence at the capital, and amused himself 
with it. A short time afterwards, Wenzl, a skilful violin 
player, who had then just begun to compose, came to Mo- 
zart, the father, to request his observations on six trios, 
which he had written during the journey of the former to 
Vienna. Schachtner, the archbishop's trumpeter, to whom. 
Mc|Hrt was particularly attached, happened to be at the ' 
house, and we give the following anecdote in his words : 

"The father," said Schachtner, "played the bass, 
Wenzl the first violin, and I was to play the second. Mo- 
zart requested permission to take this last part ; but his 
father reproved him for this childish demand, observing, 
that as he had never received any regular lessons on the vio- 
lin, he could not possibly play it properly. The son repli- 
ed, that it did not appear to him necessary to receive les- 
sons in order to play the second violin. His father, half 
angry at this reply, told him to go away, and not interrupt 
us. Wolfgang was so hurt at this, that he began to cry bit- 
terly. As he was going away with his little violin, I begged 
that he might be permitted to play with me, and the father, 
with a good deal of difliculty, consented. Well, said he 
to Wolfgang, you may play with M. Schachtner, q^ condi- 
tion that you play very softly, and do not let yourself be 
heard : otherwise, I shall send you out directly. We be- 
gan the trio, little Mozart playing with me, but it was long 
before I perceived, with the greatest astonishment, that I 
was perfectly useless. Without saying any thing, I laid 
down my violin, and looked at the father, who shed tears 
of affection at the sight. — ^The child played all the sixtrioa 
in the same manner. The commendations we gave him 
made him pretend that he ^ould play the first violin. To 
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humor him, we let him try, and could not foi'bear laughing* 
on hearing him execute this part, very imperfectly, it is 
true, but still so as never to be set fast." 

Every day afforded fresh proofs of Mozart^s exquisite 
organization for music. He" could distinguish, and point out, 
flie sli^test differences of sound, and every false or evCj^ 
rough note, not softened by some chord, was a torture to 
him. It was from this cause that during the early part of 
his childhood, and even till he had attained his tenth year, 
he had an insurmoimtable horror for the the trumpet, when 
it was not used merely as an accompaniment. The j6%ht 
of this instrument produced upon him much the same im- 
pression as that of a loaded pistol * does upon other chil- 
dren, when pointed at them in sport.**" His father thought 
he could cure him of this fear, by causing the trumpet to be 
blown in his presence, notwithstanding his son's entreaties to 
be spared that torment ; but, at the first blast, he turned 
pale, fell upon the floor, and would probably have been in 
convulsions, if they had not immediately ceased. 

In the month of July, 1763, when he was in his seventh 
year, his family set out on their first expedition beyond the 
boundaries of Germany ; and it is from this period that the 
celebrity of the name of Mozart in Europe is to be dated. 

The tour conynenced with Munich, where the young ar- 
tist played a concerto on the violin, in presence of the 
elector,* after an extempore prelude. At Augsburg, Man- 
heim, Prancfort, Coblentz, and Brussels, the two children 
gave pubHc concerts, or played before the princes of the 
district, and received every where ^e« greatest commenda- 
tions. 

In the month of November they arrived at Paris, 
where they remained five months, lliey performed at 
Versailles, and Wolfgang played the organ of the king's 
chapel before the court. They gave in Paris two grand 
public concerts, and universally met with the most distin- 
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guisbed reeeptioii. They were even so far honoired m to 
have their portraits taken ; the father was engraved be- 
tween his two children, from a design of Carmontelle^v. 
It was at Paris that Mozart composed and published hit 
two first works, ohe of which he dedicated to the princess 
Victoire, second daughter of Louis XV., and the other to 
the countess dc Tesse. 

In April, 1764, the Mozarts went to England, where 
thej remained till about the middle of the foHowing year. 
TTie children performed before the king, and as at Ver 
sailles, the son played the organ of the royal chapel. His 
performance on the organ was thought more of, at Lon- 
don, than hiB exhibitions on the harpsichord. During his 
stay there, he and his sister gave a grand concert, all the 
symphonies of which were his own composition. 

During his residence in England, that is, when he was 
eight years old, Wolfgang composed six sonatas which were 
engraved at London, and dedicated to the queen. 

In the month of July, 1765, the Mozart family retiuned 
to Calais, from whence they continued their journey 
through Flanders, where the yoimg artist often played the 
organic of the monasteries, and cathedral churches. At 
the Hague, the two children had an illness which endan-^ 
gered ttieir lives, and from which they were four months in 
recovering. Wolfgang composed six sonata for the piano- 
forte during his convalescence, which he dedicated to the 
princess of Nassau-Weilbour. In the beginning of the 
year 1766, they passed a montti at Amsterdam, from 
whence Ibey repaired to the Hague, to be present at the 
installation of the prince of Orange. Mozart composed 
for this solemnity a quodUhet for all ibe instruments, and 
also different airs and variations for the princess. 

After having performed several times before the Stadt- 
holder, they returned to Paris, where they staid two montibs, 
and then returned to Germany, by Lyons and Switzerland. 
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At Mtmich) the elector gave Mozart & musical ihemey and 
l^equired him to deyelope it, and write it down immediate- 
ly, which he did in the prince's presence, without recurring 
either to the harpsichord or the violin. After writing it, he 
played it : which excited the greatest astonishment in the 
elector and his whole court. After an absence of more 
than three years, they returned to Sateburg, towards the 
end of Novem^ber, 1766, where they remained tiU the au- 
tumn of the following year, and this tranquility seemed fur- 
ther to augment the talents of Wolfgang. In 1768, the 
children performed at Vienna in presence of the emperor^ 
Joseph II. who conftnissioned Mozart to compose the music 
of an opera bufia — ^The Finta SempUce, It was approved of 
by Hasse, the maitre de chapelle, and by Metastasio, but 
. was never brought upon the stage. 

He returned to pass the year 1769 at Salzburg. In the 
month of December, his father took him into Italy, just af- 
ter he had been appointed director of the archbishop of 
Salzburg's concert. We may imagine th^ reception given 
in that country to this celebrated child, who had excited 
such admin||ion in the other parts of Europe. 

The house of count Firmian, the governor general, was 
the theatre of his glory at Milan. After having received 
the poem of the opera to be performed during the carnival 
of 1771, and of which he undertook to write the music. 
Wolfgang quitted that city in the month of March, '1770. 
At Bologna, he found an enthusiastic admirer in the cele- 
brated Father Martini, tbe same person of whom Jomelli 
came to take lessons. Father Martini, and the Bologna am- 
ateurs, were transported at seeing a child of thirteen, whosef 
Small stature made him sqppear still younger, develope all the 
subjects of fugues proposed by Martini, and execute them on 
the piano-forte, without hesitating, and with the greatest 
precision. At Florence, he excited similar astonishment 
by the correctness with which he played, at sight,the mos* 
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difficult fugues aud themes, proposed to him hy the marquis 
de Ligneville, a distinguished amateur. 

In the passion-week, the Mozabts repaired to Rome, 
where, as may he supposed, they did not fail to hear the 
celebrated Miserere,* pMbrmed in the Sixtine chapel, on 
the evening of Ash-Wednesday; 

* The difficulty of what he thus accomplished is much grater 
than may at first be imag^ined. But for the sake of explanation 
I shall enter into a few details respecting the Sixtine chapel, 
aikd the Miserere. 

The Miserere, which is performed there twice in passion- 
week, and which produces such an effect upon strangers, was 
composed, about two hundred years since, by Gregorio Allegri, 
a descendant of An toDio AUegri, better known by the name of 
Correggio. At the momcDt of its commence meat, the pope and 
cardinals prostrate themselves. The light of the tapers illu- 
mine the representation of the last judgment, painted by Mi- 
chel Angelo, on the wall with which the^tar is connected. As 
the seryice proceeds, the tapers are extinguished, one after the 
other, and the impression produced by the figures of the damnedy 
painted with terrific power, by Michel Angelo, is increased in 
awfulness, when they are dimly seen by the pale light of the 
. last tapers. When the service is on the point of concluding, the 
leader, who beats the time, renders it imperceptibly slower ;- 
the singers diminish the yolume of their yoices, and the sinner, 
confounded, before the majesty of his God, and prostrated before 
his throne, seems to await in silence, his final doom. 

The sublime effect of this composition depends, as it appears^ 
on the manner in which it is sung, and the place in which it is per- 
formed. There is a kind of traditional knowledge, by which 
the pope's singers are taught certain ways of managing their 
. yoices, so as to produce the greatest effect, and which it is im- 
possible to express by notes. Jheir, singing possesses all the 

qualities which render music affecting. T)ie same melody is 
repeated to all the yerses of the psalm, but the music, though 
similar in the masses, is not so in the details. It is accordingly 
easy to be understood, without being tiresome. The peculiari^. 
ty of the Sixtine cbkpel, consists in accelerating or ret^crd 
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Fi*om Rome, the Mozarts went to Naples, where Wolf- 
gang played on the piano-forte at the Conservatorio alia 
pieta. When he was in th^ middle of his sonata, the au- 
dience took it into their heads, that there was a charm in 
in the ring which he wore. • It became necessary to ex- 

ing the time in certain exprdasioDs, in swellii^ or dimini^ing 
the Toice according' to the sense of the words, and in singing^ 
some of the verses with more animation than others. 

The following anecdote will shew still more clearly the diffi- 
culty of the exploit performed by Mozart in singing the Mise- 
rete. 

It is related that the emperor Leopold I. who not only was " 
fond of music, but was himself a good compear, requested of the 
pope, through his ambassador, a copy of the Miserere of Allegri, 
for the use of the imperial chapel at Vienna. ^The request was 
complied with, and the director of the Sixtine chapel caused a 
copy to be written out, which was immediately transmitted to 
the emperor, who had in his service the first singers of the day. 

Notwithstanding their talents, the Miserere of Allegri produc- 
ed, at Vienna^ no more effect than the dullest common chant, 
and the emperor and his court were persuaded that the pope'^s 
maitre de chapelle, desirous of keeping the Miserere to himself^ 
had eluded his master's orders, and sent an inferior composition. 
A courier was immediately despatched to complain to the pope 
of this want of respect, and the director was dismissed without 
being allowed to say a word in his own justification. The poor 
man, however, prevailed on one of the cardinals to intercede 
for him, and to represent to his holiness that the manner of per- 
forming the Miserere, could not be expressed in notes ; but re- 
quired much time, an4 repeated lessons from the singers of the 
chapel, who possessed the traditional knowledg^e of it. The 
pope, who' knew nothing of music, could scarcely comprehend 
how the same notes should not be just as good at Vienna, as at 
Rome. He, however, allowed the poor maitre de chapelle to 
write his defence to the emperor, and, in time, he was received 
again into favor. 

It was this well-known anecdote, which occasioned the peo- 
ple of Rome to be so astonished when they heard the child 
sing their Miserere, correctly, after two lessons. Nothing is 
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plain to him the eause of the disturbance which arose, and 
and he was at last oblig;ed to take off thb supposed magic 
circle. We may imagine the effect produced upon such 
an auditory, when they found that after the ring was ta* 
ken off, the music was not less beautiful. Wolfgang gave 
a second grand concert, at the house of Prince Kaunitz, 
the emperor's ambassador, and afterwards returned to 
Rome. The pope desired to see him, and conferred on 
him the cross and brevet of a knight of die Golden Militia 
{aurat<Be MilUifz Eqnes,) At Bologna, he was nominated^ 
unanimously, member and master of the Philharmonic 
Academy. He was shut up alone, agreeably to usage, and 
in less than half an hour he composed an antiphony for 
four voices. 

Mozart's father hastened his return to Milan, that he 
might attend to the opera which he had undertaken. The 
time was advancing, and they did not reach that city till 
the close of October, 1770. Had it not been for this 
engagement, Mozart might have obtained what is consider* 
cd in Italy the first musical honor, — ^thc composition of 
n serious opera for the theatre of Rome. 

On the 26th of December, the first representafion of the 
Mithridates took place at Milan. This opera, composed by 
Mozart, at the age of fourteen, was performed twenty 
nights in succession ; a circumstance which sufficiently in-* 

more difficult than to excite surprise in Rome, in any thing re. 
lating to the fine arts. The roost brilliant reputation dwindles 
into insigificance in that celebrated city, where the finest pro- 
ductions of every art are the subjects of daily, and familiar con- 
templation. 

I know not whether it arose from the reputation which it 
procured him, but it appears that the solemn and afi^cting* 
chant of the Miserere, made a deep impression in the mind of 
Mozart, who shewed, ever afterwards, a marked preference <or 
Handel and the tender Boccberini. 
9 
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dicates its success. The manager immediately entered in- 
to a written agreement with him for the composition of the 
first opera for the year 1773. Mozart left Milan, which, 
resounded with his fame, to pass the last days of the carni- 
val at Venice, in company with his father. At Verona, 
which he only passed through, he was presented with a di- 
ploma, constituting hhfn a memher of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of that city. Wherever he went in Italy, he met 
with the most distinguished reception, and was generally 
known hy the name of the Philharmonic Knight : It Cava-- 
liere FUarmonico, 

When Mozart returned with his father to Salzburg, in 
March, 1771, he found a letter from count Firmian of Mi- 
lan, who commanded him in the name of the empress Ma- 
ria Theresa, to compose a dramatic cantata on occasion of 
the marriage of the archduke Ferdinand. The empress had 
chosen the celebrated Hasse, as the oldest professor, to^ 
write the opera, and she was desirous that the youngest 
con^ser should undertake the cantata, the subject of 
which was Ascanius in Alba, He undertook the work, and 
In the month of August, set out for Milan, where, during the 
solemnities of the marriage, the opera and the serenade 
were performed alternately. 

In 1772, he composed for the election of the new arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, the cantata entitled 11 aogno di Scipione ; 
and at Milan, where he passed the winter of the year fol- 
lowing, he wrote Ijacio Silkty a serious opera, which had 
twenty six successive representations. In the spring of 
1773, Mozart returned to Salzburg, and during some ex- 
cursions which he made in the course of this year to Vien- 
na and Munich, he produced various compositions of me^it, 
as, Lm Fmta GiardAnieray an opera bujBfa, two grand mas- 
ses for the elector of Bavaria's chapel, &c. In 1775, the 
lirchduke Masimilian spent some time at Salzburg, and it was 
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on this occasion that Mozabt composed the cantata enti* 
tlei II Re Pastore, 

Arrived at the age of nineteen, Mozart might flatter him- 
self that he had attained the summit of his art, since of this 
he was repeatedly assured, wherever he went ; — ^from Lon- 
don to Naples. As far as regarded the advancement of his 
fortune, he was at liberty to choose among all the ca|Htal8 
of Europe. Experience had taught him that he might eve- 
ry where reckon on general admiration. His father thought 
that Paris would suit him best, and accordingly in the 
month of September, 1777, he set out for that capital, ac- 
companied by his mother only. 

It would have been, unquestionably, very advantageous 
to him to have settled there, but the French music, of that 
time, did not accord with his taste ; and the preference 
shewn for vocal performances would have given him little 
opportunity of employing himself in the instrumental depart- 
ment. He had also the misfortune to lose his mother in the 
year after his arrival. From that time, Paris became in- 
supportable to him. After having composed a symphony 
for the Concert Spiriluely and a few other pieces, he hastened 
:to rejoin his father in the beginning of 1779. 

In the month of November, of the year following, he re- 
paired to Vienna, whither he had been summoned by his 
sovereign, the archbishop of Salzburg. He was then in his 
twenty fourth year. ITie habits of Vienna were very agree- 
able to him, and the beauty of its fair inhabitants, it appears 
still more so. There he fixed himself, and nothing could 
ever prevail upon him afterwards to leave it. The empire 
of the passions having commenced in this being, so exquis- 
itely sensible to his art, he soon became the favourite com- 
poser of his age, and gave the first example of a remarkable 
child becoming a great man. 

To give a particular analysis of each of Mozart's work^ 
would be too long, and too difficult ; an amateur ought tQ 
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know them all. Most of his operas were composed at Vi- 
emia, and had the greatest success, but none of them was 
a greater favourite than the Zauber FloUj which was per- 
forped one hundred tunes in less than a year. 

Like Raphael, Mozart embraced his art in its whole ex- 
tent. Raphael appears to have been unacquainted with 
•one thing only, the mode of painting figures on a ceiling, in 
contracted proportion, or what is termed fore-ahortening. 
He always supposes the canvas of the piece to be attache^ 
to the roof, or supported by allegorical figures. 

As for Mozart, I am not aware of any department in 
which, he has not excelled : operas, symphonies, songs, air, 
for dancing — ^he is great in every thing. Haydn's friend 
the baron Von Swieten, went so far as to say, that if Mo- 
zart had lived, he would have borne away the sceptre of 
instrumental music, even from that great master. In the 
comic opera, Mozart is deficient in gaiety. In this res- 
pect he is inferior to Galuppi, Guglielmi, and Sarti. 

The most remarkable circumstance in his music, inde- 
pendently of the genius displayed in it, is the novel way in 
which he employs the orcheistra, espiecially the wind in- 
struments. He draws surprising effects from the flute, aa 
instrument of which Cimarosa hardly ever made any use. 
He enriches the accompaniment with all the beauties of 
the finest symphonies. 

Mozart has been accused of taking interest only in his 
own music, and of being acquainted with none but his own 
works. This is the reproach of mortified vanity. Em- 
ployed all his life in writing his own ideas, Mozart had not 
it is true, time to read all those of other masters. , But he 
readily expressed his approbation of whatever he met with 
that possessed merit, even the simplest air, provided it was 
original ; though^ less politic than the great artists of Italy, 
ke had no consideration for mediocrity. 
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He most esteemed Porpora, Durante, Leo, and Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti, but he placed Handel above them all. He 
knew the principal works of that great master by heart. 
He was accustomed- to say ; " Handel knows best of us all 
what is capable of producing a great effect When he 
chooses, he strikes like the thunder^bolt." 

We possess nine operas composed by Mozart to Italian 
words : Lm Fkda Semplicey comic opera, his first essay in 
the dramatic department : MUridaUj serious opera : Lau- 
cio SUlOy serious opera : Lm Griardinieray comic opera : 
Idomeneo, serious opera : Ijc Nozze di FigarOj and Don Gi- 
ovarmiy composed in 1787 : Cosi fan tutte, comic opera ; 
and La Clemenza di Tito an opera of Metastasio, which 
was performed, for the first time, in 1792. 

He wrote only three German operas. Die Entfuhrung 
au8 dem Serail, Der SchauspieldiredoTy and Die Zauber, 
FloUy in 1792. 

He has left seventeen symphonies, and instrumental pie- 
ces of all kinds. 

Mozart was also one of the first piano-forte players in 
Europe. He played with extraordinary rapidity ; the exe- 
cution of his left hand, especially, was greatly admired. 

As early as the year 1785, Haydn said to Mozart's fa- 
ther, who was then at Vienna : " I declare to you, before 
Grod, and on my honour, that I regard your son as the 
greatest composer I ever heard of." 

Such was Mozart in music. To those acquainted with 
human nature, it will not appear surprising, that a man, 
whose talents in this department were the object of gene- 
ral admiration, should not appear to equal advantage in the 
other situations of life. 

Mozart possessed no advantages of person, though his 
parents were noted for their beauty. 

Mozart never reached his natural growth. During his 
whole Ufe^ his health was delicate. He was thin and pale : 
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and though the form of his face was unusual, there warf 
nothing striking in his physiognomy, but its extreme varia- 
bleness. The expression of his countenance changed eve- 
ry moment, but indicated nothing more than the pleasure 
or pain which he experienced at the instant. He was 
remarkable for a habit which is usually the attendant 
of stupidity. His body was perpetually in motion ; he 
was either playing with his hands, or beating the ground 
with his foot. There was nothing extraordinary in his oth- 
er habits, except his extreme fondness for the game of bil- 
liards. He had a table in his house, on which he played ev- 
ery day by himself, when he had not any one to play with. 
His hands were so habituated to the piano, that he was rath- 
er clumsy in every thing beside. At table, he never carv- 
ed, or if he attempted to do so, it was with much awkward- 
ness, and diflSculty. His wife usually undertook that of- 
fice. The same man, who from his earliest age, had shewn 
the greatest expansion of inind in what related to his art, in 
other respects remained always a child. He never knew 
how properly to conduct himself. The management of do- 
mestic a^airs, the proper use of money, the judicious se- 
lection of his pleasures, and temperance in the enjoyment 
of them, were never virtues to his taste. The gratifica- 
tion of the moment was always uppermost with him. His 
mind was so absorbed by a crowd of ideas, which rendered 
liim incapable of all serious reflection, that, dicing his whole 
life, he stood in need of a guardian to take care of his tem- 
poral afiairs. His father was well aware of his weakness in 
this respect, and it was on this account that he persuaded 
his wife to follow him to Paris, in 1777, his engagements 
not allowing him to leave Salzburg himself. 

But this man, so absent, so devoted to trifling amusements, 
appeared a being of a superior order as soon as he sat 
down to a piano-forte. His mind then took wing, and his 
whole attention was directed to the sole object for irtuch 
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nature designed him, the harmony of sounds. The most nu- 
merous orchestra did not prevent him from ohserving the 
slightest false note, and he immediately pointed out, 
with surprising precision, by what instrument the fault had 
been committed, and the note which should have been 
made. 

When Mozart went to Berlin, he arrived late on the 
evening. Scarcely had he alighted, than he asked the wait- 
er of the inn, whether there was any opera that evening. 
^' Yes, the JEntfuhrung aus dem SeraiP — ^^ That is charm- 
ing!" He immediately set out for the theatre, and placed 
himself at the entrance of the pit, that he might listen with- 
out being observed. But, sometimes, he was so pleased 
with the execution of certain passages, and at others, so dis- 
satisfied with the manner, or the time, in which they were 
performed, or with the embellishments added by the actors, 
that continually expressing either his pleasure, or dis- 
approbation, he insensibly got up to the bar of the orches- 
tra. The manager had taken the liberty of making some 
alterations in one of the airs. When they came to it, Mo- 
zart, unable to restrain himself any longer, called out 
almost aloud, to the orchestra, in what way it ought to b$ 
played. Every body turned to look at the man in a great 
coat, who was making all this noise. Some persons re- 
cognised Mozart, and in an instant, the musicians and 
actors were informed that he was in the theatre. Some of 
them, and amongst the number a very good female singer, 
were so agitated at the intelligence, that they refused tQ 
come again upon the stage. The manager informed Mo-. 
ZART of the embarassment he was in. He immediately went 
behind the scenes, and succeeded, by the compliments 
which^he paid to the actors, in prevailing upon them to go 
on with the pi6ce. 

Music was his constant employment, and his most grati- 
fied recreation. Never, even in hia earliest childhood, was 
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2)e«uasion required to engage him to go to his piano. On 
the contrary, it was necessary to take care that he did not 
injure his health by his application. He was particularly 
fond of playing in the night. If he sat down to the instru- 
ments at nine o'clock in the evening, he never left it before 
midnight, and even then it was necessary to force bun away 
from it, for he would have continued to modulate and play 
volimtaries, the whole night. In his general habits he was 
the gentlest of men, but the least noise during the perform- 
ance of music offended him violently. He was far above 
^bove that affected or mis-placed modesty, which prevents 
many performers from playing till ttey have been repeat- 
edly entreated. The nobility of Vienna often reproached 
him with playing, with equal interest, before any persons 
that took pleasure in hearing him. 

An amateur, in a town through which Mozart passed in 
one ofhis journies, assembled a large party of his friends, to 
give them an opportunity to hear this celebrated musician. 
Mozart came, agreeably to his engagement, said very lit- 
tle, and sat down to the piano-forte. Thinking that none but 
connoisseurs were present, he began a slow movement, 
the harmony of which was sweet, but extremely simple, 
intending by it to prepare his auditors for the sentiment 
which he designed to introduce afterwards. The company 
thought all this very common-place. The style soon became 
more lively ; they thought it pretty enough. It became 
severe, and solemn, of a striking, elevated, and more diffi- 
cult harmony. Some of the ladies began to think it quite 
tiresome, and to whisper a few criticisms to one another : 
soon, half the party were talking. The master of the house 
was upon thorns, and Mozart himself, at last perceived 
how httle his audience were affected by the music. He 
did not abandon the principal idea with which he commenc- 
ed, but he developed it with all the fire of which he wa3 ca- 
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pable ; still he was not attended to. Without leaving off 
playing, he began to remonstrate rather sharply witWhis 
audience, but as he fortunately expressed himself in Itsdian) 
scarcely any body understood him. They became howev- 
er more quiets When his anger was a little abated, he 
could not himself forbear laughing at his impetuosity. He 
gave a more common turn to his ideas, and concluded with 
playing a well known «iir, of which he gave ten or twelve 
charming variations. The whole room was delighted, and 
very few of the company were at all aware of what had 
passed. Mozart, however, soon took leave, inviting the 
master of the house, and a few connoisseurs, to spend the 
evening with him at his inn. He detained them to supper^ 
and upon their intimating a wish to hear him play, he sat 
down to the instrument, where, to their great astonishment 
he forgot himself till after midnight. 

An old harpsichord tuner came to put some strings to his 
travelling piano forte. "Well, my good fellow," says 
Mozart to him, " what do I owe you ? I leave to-mor* 
row." The poor man regarding him as a sort of deity, re- 
plied stammering and confounded, " Imperial Majesty ! 
Mr. the maitre de chapelle of his imperial majesty ! I can- 
not. It is true that I have waited upon you several times, 
You shall give me a crown." " A crown I" replied Mozart, 
" a worthy fellow, like you, ought not to be put out of his 
way for a crown ;" and he gave him some ducats. The 
honest man as, he withdrew, continued to repeat with low 
bows. " Ah ! Imperial Majesty !" 

Of his operas, he esteemed most highly the / domeneuSj 
and Don Juan. He was not fond, of talking of his own 
works ; or if he mentioned them ; it was in few words. 
Of Ihn Juan he said one day, " This opera was not com* 
posed for the public of Vienna, it is better suited to 
Prague ; but, to say the truth, I wrote it only for myself, 
and my friends." 
10 
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The time which he most willingly employed in composi- 
tion^ was ^e morning, from six or seven o'clock till ten, 
when he got up. After this, he did no more the rest of the 
day, imless he had to finish a piece that was wanted. He 
always worked very irregularly. When an idea struck 
him, he was not to be drawn from it. If he was taken 
from the piano forte, he continued to compose in the midst 
of his friends, and passed whole nights with his pen in his 
hand. At other times, he had such a disinclination to work, 
that he could not complete a piece till the moment of its 
performance. It once happened th'kt he put off some mu- 
sic which he had engaged to furnish for a court concert, so 
long, that he had not time to write out the part which he 
was to perform himself. The emperor Joseph, who was 
peeping every where, happening to cast his eyes on the 
sheet which Mozart seemed to be playing from, was sur- 
prised to see nothing but empty lines, and said to him '. 
where's your part ?" " Here," replied Mozart, putting his 
hand to his forehead. 

The same circumstance nearly occurred with respect to 
the overture of Don Juan. It is generally esteemed the 
best of his overtures ; yet it was only composed the night 
previous to the first representation, after the general re- 
hearsal had taken place. About eleven o'clock in the eve- 
ning, when he retired to his apartment, he desired his wife 
to make him some punch, and to stay with him, in order 
to keep him awake. She accordingly began to tell him 
fairy tales, and odd stories, which made him laugh till the 
tears came. The punch, however, made him so drowsy, 
that he could only go on while his wife was talking, and 
dropped asleep as soon as she ceased. The efforts which 
he made to keep himself awake, the continual alternation 
of sleep and watching, so fatigued him, that his wife per- 
suaded him to take some rest, promising to awake him in 
an ho\irs time. He slept so profoundly, that she suffered 
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liim to repose for two hours. At five o'clock in tbe nam- 
ing she awoke him. He had appointed the music-copiers^ 
to come at seven, and by the time they arrived, the over- 
ture was finished. They had scarcely time to write out 
the copies necessary for the orchestra, and the musicians 
were obliged to play it without a rehearsal. Sotaie per- 
sons pretend that tiiey can discover in this overture the 
passages where Mozart dropped asleep, and t^^^ where he 
suddenly awoke again. 

Don Juan had no great success at Vienna at first. A 
short time after the first representation, it was talked of 
in a large p^a'ty, at which' most of the connoisseurs of the 
capital and amongst others Haydn, were present, Mozart 
was not there. Every body agreed that it was a very meri- 
torious performance, brilliant in imagination, and rich in 
genius ; but every one had also some fault to find with it. 
All had spoken except the modest Haydn. His opinion 
was adked, "I am not," said he, with his accustomed cau- 
tion, " a proper judge of the dispute : all that I know is, 
that Mozart is the greatest composer now existing." The 
subject was then changed. 

Mozart, on his part, had also a great regard for Haydn. 
He has dedicated to him a set of quartetts, which may 
be classed with the best productions of the kind. A pro- 
fessor of Vienna, who was not without merit, though far 
inferior to Hadyn, took a malicious pleasure in searK^hing 
the compositions of the latter, for all the little inaccuracies 
which might have crept into them. He often came to 
shew Mozart symphonies, or quartetts, of Haydn's, which 
he had put into score, and in which he had, by this means, 
discovered some inadvertencies of style. Mozart always 
endeavoured to change the subject of conversation : at 
last, unable any longer to restrain himself, " Sir," said 
he to him, sharply, " if you I and were both melted down 
together, we should not furnish materials for one 
Haydn," 
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.painter, who was desirous of flattering Cimarosa, said 
to mm once, that he considered him superior to Mozart, 
" I, sir," replied he smartly ; " what would you say to a 
person who should assure you that you were superior to 
Raphael ?" 

Mozart judged his own works with impartiahty, and of- 
ten with a severity, which he would not easily have allowed 
in another n^on. The emperor Joseph II., was fond of 
Mozart, aro had appointed him his maitre de chapelle ; 
but this prince pretended to be a dilettante. His travels in 
Italy had given him a partiality for the music of that coun- 
try, and the Italians who were at his court did not fail to 
keep up this preference, which, I must confess, appears to 
me to be well founded. 

These men spoke of Mozart's first essays with more 
jealousy than fairness, and the emperor, who scarcely ever 
judged for himself, was easily cairied away by their fdeci- 
sions. One day, after hearing the rehearsal of a comic ope- 
ra (die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail,) which be had himself 
demanded of Mozart, he said to the composer : ^<My dear 
Mozart, that is too fine for my ears ; there are to many 
notes there. "*— "I ask your majesty's pardon," replied Mo- 
zart, drily ; "there are just as many notes as there shoul^ 
be" The emperor said nothing, and appeared rather em^ 
barrassed by the reply ; but when the opera was perform- 
ed, he bestowed on it the greatest encomiums. 

Mozart was himself less satisfied with this piece after-* 
wards, and made many corrections and retrenchments in 
it. He said, in playing on the pi^o-forte one of the airs 
which had been most applauded ; " This is very well for 
the parlour, but it is too verbose for the theatre. At 
the time I composed this opera, 'I took delight in what I 
was doing, and thought nothing too long." 

Mozart was not at all selfish ; on the contrary, liberali^ 
iy formed the principal feature of his character. He of* 
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ten gave without discrimination, and still more frequently 
expended his money without discretion. • 

During one of his visits to Berlin, the king, Frederic Wil- 
liam, offered him an appointment of 3,000 crowns a year, 
if he would remain at his court, and take upon him the di- 
rection of his orchestra. Mozart made no other reply 
than " Shall I leave my good emperor ?" Yet at that 
time, Mozart had no fixed estahlishment at Vienna. One 
of his friends hlaming him afterwards for not having ac- 
cepted the king of Prussia's proposals, he rephed : I am 
fond of Vienna, -the emperor treats me kindly, and I care 
little aoout money." 

Some vexatious intrigues, which were excited against 
him at court, occasioned him, nevertheless, to request his 

* dismissal ; but a word from the emperor, who was partial 
to the composer, and especially to his music, immediately 
changed his resolution. He had not art enough to take 
advantage of this favorable moment, to demand a fixed sal- 
ary ; but the emperor himself, at length thought of regu- 
lating his establishment. Unfortunately, he consulted bn 

^'the subject a man who was not a friend to Mozart. He 
proposed to give him 800 florins (about 100^.) and this sun^ 
was never increased. He received it as a private composer 
to the emperor, but he never did any thing in this capacity. 
He was once required, in consequence of one of the gene- 
ral government-orders, frequent at Vienna, to deliver in a 
statement of the amount of his salary. He wrote, in a 
sealed note, as follows : " Too much for what I have done: 
to little for what I could have done." 

The music-sellers, the managers of the theatres, and oth- 
ers, daily took advantage of his well known disinterested- 
ness. He never received yiy thing for the greater part 
of his compositions for the piano. He wrote them to 
oblige persons of his acquaintance, who expressed a wish 
to possess something iu his own writing for their private 
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use. In these cases he was obliged to conform to the de- 
gree of proficiency which those persons had attained ; and 
this explains why many of his compositions for the harpsi- 
chord appear unworthy of him. Artaria, a music-seller, 
at Vienna, and others of his brethren, foimd means to pro- 
cure copies of these pieces, and published them without 
the permission of the author ; or, at any rate, wi^out 
making him any pecuniary acknowledgment. 

One day, the manager of the theatre, whose affairs were 
in a bad state, and who was almost reduced to despair, 
came to Mozart, and made knowi^ his i^ituation to him, 
adding, " You are the only man in the world who can re- 
liere me from my embarrassment." — " I," replied Mozart, 
" how can that be ?" — ^^ by composing for me an opera 
to suit the taste of the description of people who attend my 
theatre. To a certain point you may consult that of the 
connoisseurs, and your own glory ; but have a particular 
regard to that class of persons who are not judges of good 
music. I will take care that you shall have the poem shortly, 
and that the decorations shall be handsome ; in a word, 
that every thing shall be agreeable to the pilesent mode." 
#f OZART, touched by the poor fellow's entreaties, promised 
to undertake the business for him. " What remuneration 
do you require .^" asked the manager. " Why, it seems 
that you have nothhig to give me," said Mozart, " but that 
. you may extricate yourself from your embarSrassments, and 
that, at the same time, I may not altogether lose my labor, 
we will arrange the matter thus : You shall have the score, 
and give me what you please for it, on condition that you 
will not allow any copies to be taken. If the opera suc- 
ceeds, I will dispose of it in another quarter. The mana- 
ger, enchanted with this genQf osity, avas profuse in his 
promises. Mozart inmiediately set about the music, and 
composed it agreeable to the instructions given him. The 
opera was performed ; the house was always filled ; it was 
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talked of all over Germany, and was' performed a short 
time afterwards, on five or six different theatres, none of 
which had obtained their copies from the distressed mana- 
ger. 

On other occasions, he met only with ingratitude from 
those to whom he had rendered service, hut nothing could 
extinguish his compassion for the unfortunate. Whenev- 
er any distressed artists, who were stangers to Vienna, ap- 
plied to him, in passing through the city, he offered th^m 
the use of his house and table, introduced them to the ac- 
quaintance of those persons whom he thought most likely 
to be of use to them, and seldom let them depart without 
writing for them concertos, of which he did not even keep 
a copy, in order that being the only persons to play them, 
they might exhibit themselves to more advantage. 

Mozart often gave concert* at his house on Sundays . A 
Polish Count, who was introduced on one of these occa- 
sions, was delighted, as well as the rest of the company, 
with a piece of music for five instruments, which was per- 
formed for the first time. He expressed to Mozart how 
much he had been gratified by it, and requested that, when 
he was at leisure, he would ccftnpose for him a trio for the 
flute. Mozart promised to do so, on condition that it 
should be at his own time. The Count, on his return home, 
sent the composer one hundred gold demi-sovereigns, 
(about 100/) with a very polite note, in which he thanked 
him for the pleasUi*e he had enjoyed. Mozart sent him 
him the original score of the piece for five instruments, 
which had appeared to please him. The count left Vien- 
na. A year afterwards he called again upon Mozart, and 
enquired about his trio. "Sir," repHed the composer, " I 
have never felt myself in a disposition to write any thing 
that I should esteem worthy of your acceptance." — "Prob- 
ably," replied the count, "you will not feel more disposed 
to return me the 100 demi-sovereigns, which I paid you 
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beforehand for the piece." Mozart, indignant, immedi- 
ately returned him his sovereigns ; but the Count said noth- 
ing about the original score of the piece for five instru- 
ments ; and it was soon afterwards published by Artaria, 
as a quatuor for the harpsichord, with an' accompaniment 
for the violin, alto, and violincello. 

It has been remarked, that Mozart very readily acquir- 
ed new habits. The health of his wife, whom he always 
passionately loved, was very delicate. During a long ill- 
ness which she had, he always met those who came to see 
her, with his finger on his lips, as an intimation to them not 
to make a noise. His wife recovered, but, for a long time 
afterwards, he always went to meet those who came to vis- 
it him with his finger on his lips, and speaking in a subdued 
tone of voice. 

In the course of this illness, he occasionally took a ride, 
on horseback, early in the morning, but before he went, he 
was always careful to lay a paper near his wife, in the 
form of a physician's prescription. The following is a copy 
of one of these : ^*Good morning, my love, I hope that you 
have slept well, and that nothing has disturbed you : 
be careful not take cold, or to hurt yourself in stoop- 
ing : do not vex * yourself with the servants ; avoid 
every thing that would be unpleasant to you, till I return : 
take good care of yourself : I shall return at nine o'clock. 

Constance Weber was an excellent companion for Mo- 
zart, and often gave him useful advice. She bore him 
two children, whom he tenderly loved. His income was 
considerable, but his immoderate love of pleasure, and the 
disorder of his' afiairs, prevented him from bequeathing any 
thing to his family, except the celebrity of his name, and 
the attention of the public. After the death of this great 
composer, the inhabitants of Vienna testified to his chil- 
dren, their gratitude for the pleasure which their father 
liad so often afibrded them. 
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During the last years of Mozart's life/bis health, which 
had always been delicate, declined rapidly. Like all per- 
sons of imagination, he was timidly apprehensive of future 
evils, and the idea that he had not long to live, often dis- 
tressed him* At these times, be worked with such rapidi- 
ty and unremitting attention, that he sometimes forgot 
every thing that did not relate to his art. Frequently, in 
the height of his enthusiasm, his strength failed him, he 
fainted, and was obliged to be carried to his bed. Every one 
saw that he was ruining his health by this immoderate ap- 
plication. His wife, and his friends, did all they could to 
divert him. Out of complaisance, he accompanied them 
in the walks and visits to which they took him, but his 
thoughts were always absent. He was only occasionally 
roused from this silent and habitual melancholy, by the 
presentiment of his approaching end, an idea which always 
awakened in him fresh terror. 

His insanity was similar to that of Tasso, and to that which 
rendered Rousseau so happy in the valley of Charmettes, 
by leading him, through the fear of approaching death, to 
the only true philosophy, the enjoyment of the present 
moment and the forgetting of sorrow. Perhaps, without 
that high state of nervous sensibiUty which borders on in- 
sanity, there is no superior genius in the arts which require 
tenderness of feeling. 

His wife, uneasy at these singular habits, invited to the 
house those persons whom he was most fond of seeing, and 
who pretended to surprise him, at times, when after many 
hour's application, he ought naturally to have thought of 
resting. Their visits pleased him, but he did not lay aside 
his pen ; they talked, and endeavoured to engage him in 
the conversation, but he took no interest in it ; they ad- 
dressed themselves particularly to him, he uttered a few 
inconsequential words, and went on with his writing 

U 
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It was in this state of mind that be composed the ZaU' . 
ber FbtCy the Clemenza di Tito, the Requiem y and some 
other pieces of less celebrity. It was while he was writing 
the music of the first of these operas, that he was seized 
with the fainting fits we have mentioned. He was very par^ 
tial to the Zauber Flote, though he was not quite satisfied 
with some parts of it, to which the public had taken a fan'- 
cy, and which were incessantly applauded. This opera 
was performed many times, but the weak state in which 
Mozart then was, did not permit him to direct the orches^ 
tra, except during nine or ten of the first representations. 
When he was no loilger able to attend the theatre, he used 
to place his watch by his side, and seemed to follow the 
orchestra in his thoughts. " Now the first act is over," he 
would say — ^^ now they are singing such an air." &c.; then 
the idea Would strike him afresh, &at he must soon bid 
adieu to all this forever. 

The effect of this fatal tendency of mind was accelera- 
ted by a very singular circumstance. I beg leave to be 
permitted to relate it in detail, because we are indebted to 
it for the famous Requiem, which is justly considered one 
of Mozart's best productions.^ 

* This great work is a solemn mass in D. minor for the burial 
of the dead hung round with jthe funeral pomp and imagery 
which the forebodings of the author inspired. At its opening,* 
the ear is accosted by the mournful notes of the Corni di basset- 
fo, mingling with the bassoons in a strain of bewailing harmo- 
ny, #hich streams with impressive effect amidst the short sor- 
rowful notes of the accompanying orchestra. 

The Dies irae follows in, a movement full of terrour and dis- 
may. The Tuba mirumy is opened by a sonorous troniboni, tor 
awaken the sleeping dead. Kvery one acquainted with the pow- 
ers of this instrument acknowledges the superiority of its tones 
for the expression of this sublime idea. 

Rex tremendce tMajestatis^ is a magnifiicent display of regal 
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One day, when he was plunged in a profound reyerie, 
he heard a carriage stop at his door. A stranger was an- 
nounced) who requested to speak to him. A person was 
introduced, handsomely dressed, of dignified, and impres- 
sive manners. '^ I have been commoiissioned, Sir, by a 
man of considerable importance, to call upon you." << Who 
is he ?" interrupted Mozart. — " He does not wish to be 
known." — " WeU, what does he want ?" — " He has just 
lost a person whom he tenderly loved, and whose memory 
will be eternally dear to him. He is desirous of annually 
commemorating this mournful event by a solemn service, 
for which he requests you to compose a requiem." Mozart 
was forcibly struck by this discourse, by the grave man- 
ner in which it was uttered, and by the air of mystery 
in which the whole was involved. He engaged to write 
the Requiem. ISie stranger continued, << Employ all your 
genius on this work ; it is destined for a connoisseur." 
" So much the better," — ^' What time do you require ?" — 
" A month." — " Very well 2 in a month's time I shall re- 
turn.^ — ^What price do you set on your work ?" — " A hun- 
dred ducats." The stranger counted them on the table, 
and disappeared. 
Mozart remained lost in thought for some time ; he 

grandeur, of which none but a Mozart would haire dared to 
sketch the outline. It is followed by the beautiful morement 
Recordare, which supplicates in the softest inflexions. The per- 
suasive tone of the Corni di bassetto is again introduced with 
un exampled effect. 

It is too evident where the pen of our author was arrested ; 
and this wonderful performance is very absurdly finished by 
repeating some of the early parts of the work to words of a 
very contrary import. The lux aterna, is a subject worthy 
the pen of Beethoven, and it is to be hoped he will yet finish 
l-his magnificent work, in a style worthy of its great progenia 
tor. 
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then suddenly called for pen^ ink, and paper, and,iB 
spite of his wife's entreaties, began to write. This rage 
for composition continued several days ; he wrote day and 
night, with an ardour which seemed continually to increase ;^ 
but his constitution, already in a state of great debility, 
was unable to support his enthusiaan : one morning, he 
fell senseless, and was obliged to suspend his work. Two 
or three days after, when his wife sought to divert his 
mind from the gloomy presages which occupied it, 
he said to her abruptly : ^Mt is certain that I am writing 
this Requiem for myself ; it will serve for my funeral ser- 
vice." Nothing could remove this impression from his mind. 
As he went on, be felt his strength diminish from day to 
day, and the score advanced slowly. The month which 
he had fixed, being expired, the stranger again made his 
appearance. ^^ I have found it impossible," said Mozart, 
"to. keep my word"— -" Do not give yourself any unea- 
siness," rephed the stranger ; " what further time do you 
require ?" — "Another month. The work has interested 
me more than I expected, and I have extended it much 
beyond what I at first designed." " In that case, it is but 
just to increase the premium ; here are fifty ducats more." 
— ^" Sir," said Mozart, with increasing astonishment, 
" who then are you ?" — " That is nothing to the purpose ; 
In a month's time I shall return." 

Mozart immediately called one of his servants, and or* 
dered him to follow this extraordinary personage, and find 
out who he was ; but the man failed for want of skill, and 
returned without being able to trace him. 

Poor Mozart was then persuaded that he was no ordina- 
ry being ; that he had a connection with the other world, 
and was sent to announce to him his approaching end. He 
applied himself with the more ardour to his Requiem, which 
he regarded as the most durable monument of his genius. 
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While thus emplojed, he was seized with the most alarm- 
ing fainting fits, but the work was at length completed be- 
fore the expiration of the month. At the time appointed, 
the stranger returned, but Mozart was no more. 

His career was as brilliant as it was short. He died be- 
fore he had completed his thirty-sixth jear ; but in this 
short space of time he has acquired a name which will nev- 
er perish, so long as feehng hearts are to be found. 

Mozart, philosophically contemplated, is still more as- 
tonishing, than when regarded as the author of sublime com- 
positions. Never was the soul of a man of genius exhibited 
so naked, if we may be allowed the expression. The cor- 
poreal part had as little share as possible in that extraordi- 
nary union called Mozart. To this day the ItaUans desig- 
nate him by the appellation of " quel mostro d'ingegno,'* 
that prodigy of genius. 

HENRY PURCELL. 



In tracing the progress of English music through the 
sTeigns of James and Charles I. the gloomy era of the Pro- 
tectorate, and the days of revelry of Charles the second, 
we have found among secular compositions little to admire. 
In fact, almost the whole of the above period may, in a 
musical point of view, be considered as the reign of dull- 
ness and insipidity. 

It is therefore with peculiar pleasure that we are now 
permitted, in the course of our labors, to speak of Henry 
PuRCELL, who, considered as a musician, is as justly the 
' pride of an Englishman, as Shakspeare in dramatic produc- 
tions, Milton in epic poetry, Locke in metaphysics, or Sir 
Isaac Newton in mathematics and philosophy. 
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Unluckily for Purcell, he built his fame with such pM»- 
ishable materials, that the knowledge of his worth and 
works is daily diminishing, while the reputation of our Po- 
ets and philosophers increases daily by the study and utili- 
ty of their productions. And so much of our great musi- 
cian's celebrity is already consigned to tradition, that it 
will soon be as difficult to find his songs, or at least to hear 
them, as those of his predecessors Orpheus and Amphion, 
with which Cerberus was lulled to sleep, or the city of 
Thebes constructed. 

Henry Purcell was bom in 1658. • His father Henry, 
and uncle Thomas Purcell, were both musicians, and gen- 
tlemen of the chapel Royal,at the Restoration. From whom 
Henrt received his first instructions in music cannot be 
ascertained. But his father dying in 1664, when he was 
only six years old, it is probable, that he was qualified for 
a chorister by captain Cook, who was master of the chil- 
dren from the Restoration, till his death in 1 672. As Pur- 
cell was appointed organist of Westminster Abbey at 18 
years of age, he must have learned the elements of his 
art at an early period of his life. He certainly was taught to 
sing in the King's Chapel, and received lessons from Pel- 
ham Humphrey, Cook's successor, till his voice broke ; 
an accident, which usually happens to youth at sixteen or 
seventeen years of age . 

After this, perhaps, he had a few lessons on composi- 
tion from Dr. Blow, which were sufficient to cancel all the 
instructions'he had received from other masters, and to oc- 
casion the boast inscribed on his tomb-stone, that he had 
been 

" Master to the famous Mr, Henry Purcell." 
Nothing is more common than this petty larceny among 
musicians. If the first master has drudged eight or ten 
years with a pupil of genius, and it is thought necessary^ 
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In compliance with fashion or caprice, that he should re* 
ceive a few lessons from a second, the persevering assiduity 
of thie first and principal instructor is usually forgotten, 
while the second arrogates to himself the wh4)le honor, hoth 
of the talents and cultivation of his new scholar. 

PCRCfiLL is said to hare profited so much from his first 
lessons, and early application, as to have composed, while 
a singing hoy in the chapel, many of his anthems, which 
have been constantly sung in our cathedrals ever since. 
Elighteen was a very early age for the appointment of 
organist of Westminster Abbey, one of the first cathedrals 
in the kingdom for choral compositions and performance. 

It was not likely he would stop here : the world is more 
partial to promisiiig youth, than to accomplished age. At 
twenty-four, in 1682, he was promoted to one of the three 
places of organist of the Chapel Royal, on the death of 
Edward Low, the successor of Dr. Christopher Gibbons, in 
the same station. After this, he produced so many admi^ 
rable compositions for the church and chapel, of which he 
was organist, and where he was certain of having them 
better performed than elsewhere, that his fame soon extend^ 
ed to the remotest parts of the kingdom. From this time, 
his anthems were procured with eagerness, and heard with 
pious rapture wherever they could be performed ; nor was 
he long suffered to devote his talents exclusively to the 
service or the church. He was very early in life soUcited 
' to compose for the stage and chamber, in both which un- 
dertakings h^ was so decidedly superior to all hb predeces^ 
sors, that his compositions seemed to speak a new and more 
intelligible language . His songs contain whatever the ear 
could then wish, or heart feel. In fact no other vocal mu- 
sic was listened to with pleasure, for nearly thirty years af-« 
ter Pubcell's death : when they gave way only to the fa- 
vorite opera songs of Handel. 
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The unlimited powers of this musician's genius, embraced 
every species of composition that was then known^with equal 
felicity .In writing for the church, whether he adhered to 
the elaborate and learned style of his great predecessors,Talr 
list, Bird, and Gibbons, in which no instrument is employed 
but the organ, and the several parts moving in fugue, imita^ 
tidn,or plain counterpoint; or, on the contrary, giving way to 
feeling and imagination, adopted the new and more expres- 
sive style, of which he was himself one of the principal in- 
ventors, accompanying the voice parts with instruments, to 
enrich the harmony, and enforce the melody and meaning 
of the words, he manifested equal abilities and resources. 
In compositions for the theairey though the colouring and 
effects of an orchestra were then but little known, yet as 
he employed them more thanhis predecessors, and gave to 
the voice a melody more interesting and impassioned, than 
during that century had been heard in this country, or even, 
perhaps, in Italy, he soon became the delight and darling 
of the nation. And in the several species of chamber musicy 
which he attempted, whether sonatas, for instruments, 
or odes, cantatas, songs, ballads and catches for tiie voice, 
he so far surpassed whatever our country had produced or 
imported before,that all other musical compositions seemed 
to have been instantly consigned to contempt and oblivion. 

Many of his numerous compositions for the church, par- 
ticularly those printed in the second and third volumes of 
Dr. Boyce's Collection, are still retained in our cathedrals^ 
and in the King's chapel. 

The superior genius of Purcell, can be fairly estimated 
by those only who make themselves acquainted with the 
state of music previous to his time ; compared with which, 
his productions for the church, if not more learned, will be 
found infinitely more varied and expressive : and his secular 
(Compositions appear to have descended from another more 
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li^ppy region, with which neither his pretlecessoirs nor cqn- 
temporaries had any communication. 

To enter into a critical examination of Purcell's nmner-> 
dus compositions, would exceed the limits, and he foreign to 
the purpose of this work. The public are greatly indebted to 
Mr.Corfe and Dr. Clarke,of Cambridge, both of whom have 
published very excellent selections from the secular works 
of this great musician, under the title of" T%e Beauties of 
PurcelV^ Were it not for such occasional meritorious ex- 
ertions, on the patt of the professors, it is greatly to be fear- 
ed that the stream of oblivion would in a few years, draw 
into their insatiable vortex the productions of Purcell and 
even of Handel, their names, like those of many of their 
predecessors, might float awhile on the surface, when their 
works were buried in the abyss beneath. 

Feeling an enthusiastic attachment to the fame of this 
truly English musician, and anxious to contribute our mite 
to draw the public attention to a fair examination of the 
characteristic and manly strains which abound in every 
part of his productions, we have ventured to extend our re- 
marks upon this scientific musician. 

We cannot take our leave of Purcell's vocal music, 
without a grateful memorial of his Catches, Rounds, and 
Glees, of which the humor, originality, and melody, were 
so congenial with the national taste, as to render them al- 
most the sole productions of that facetious character, in 
general use for nearly four score years ; and though the 
countenance, and premiums recently bestowed upon this 
species of composition, united with the modem refinements 
in melody and performance, have given birth to many 
Glees of a more elegant, graceful, and exalted kind, than 
any which Purcell produced ; yet he seems hardly ever 
to have been equalled in the wit, pleasantry, and contrivance 
of his Catches. 
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We shall here conclude our history of Henry Purcell^ 
which we fear, by many Italianized readers^ may be con- 
sidered already too circumstantial. Had his short life 
been protracted, we might perhaps have had a school of 
secular music of our own, which we cannot to this day 
boast of. In many instances he has surpassed even Handel, 
in the expression of English words and national feelings ; 
and we may f^rly sum up his merits as a musician in a sin- 
gle sentence. His beauties in composition were entirely 
his own, while his occasional barbarisms may be consider- 
ed as unavoidable compliances with the false taste of the 
age in which he lived. 



THOMAS A. ARNE. 



Of England's musical composers, no one, his merits 
aggregately viewed, certainly no one except Purcell^ 
claims a higher distinction than the late Dr. Arnb. To a 
a strong and clear conception, he added ^1 the polish of 
his time and with a copious s^re of science, was the mu- 
sician of sentiment and of nature. It were a praise suflS- 
cient to establish his general pre-eminence, that his genius 
marked out a course for itself ; but the flowers with which 
his path was profusely adorned, by his simple and easy, 
yet elegant imagination, combined with the force and 
originality of his ideas, place him in a station perfectly his 
own, and exhibit his professional character in a beautiful 
and brilliant light. 

Thomas Augustine Arne, son of an eminent upholster- 
er in King Street, Covent Garden, received his education 
at Eton College. The provident wisdom of his father de- 
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signed him for the legal profession, hut the native taste for 
music that afterwards rendered him so conspicuous an or- 
nament of his country, disclosed itself in his earhest youth, 
and, hy his school fellows, has been said to have interfer- 
ed with the progress of his academical attainments. Ac* 
cording to some of his biographers, a flute too often sup- 
plied the place of Virgil and Horace ; and, on leaving the 
grammar school, he brought with him so strong a predilec- 
tion for the concord of sweet aound$y that he was frequently 
tempted to avail himself of the privileges of a liveried ser- 
vant, by going in a borrowed garb to the part of Uie opera 
house then usually allotted to the domestics of the nobility. 
Sensible of the pain and displeasure that would be created 
in his father's mind, should he know that his son's partiality 
was devoted to the charms, and his time to the cultivation, 
of music, he secretly procured, and conveyed to the attic 
story, an old spinnet. On this instnmient, after cautiously 
mu£9ing the strings, he guardedly and timidly practised du- 
ring the hours when suspicion and the family were asleep. 
While improving his execution on the spinnet, and apply- 
ing himself to the acquisition of thorough bass, he contriv- 
ed to procure the advantage of some instructions on the vio-r 
lin. Under Festing, he made so great so rapid a progress, 
that not many months after the commencement of his ap- 
plication to that instrument, his father, calling at the house 
of a friend, detected his son in the very act of leading a 
chamber band. His astonishment yielded to a degree of an- 
ger that was not speedily appeased : but at length cool re- 
flection, and the apparent desperation of the case deter- 
mined him to indulge the pei^inacious bent of nature, and 
afford his son every possible opportunity of turning his 
talents and inclination to a profitable account. 
, Dr. Arnb was a singular instance of that predestinate 
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taste, which is to he accounted for only hj peculiar organi-% 
zation, the existence of which among other less splendid in-^ 
stances has been since confirmed by Crotch Himmel and 
Mozart. His first stealthy acquisition in musical science, 
made chiefly during night, contrary to the direction of the 
principal pursuit of his life, and in opposition to the will of 
his Father, are proofs of that irresistible propensity by 
which genius governs its possessors. His was the pure and 
unbought love of the art, generated by the pleasurable per^ 
ception of sweet sounds. There was in Arne's compositions 
a natural ease and elegance, a flow of melody which stole 
upon the senses, and a fullness and variety in the harmony 
which satisfied without surprising the auditor by any new 
afiected or extraneous modulation. He had neither the vi- 
gour of PurceH, nor the grandeur, simplicity, and magnifi-r 
cence of Handel, h^ apparently aimed at pleasing, and he 
has succeeded* 



CHARLES BURNEY. 



Charles Burnet, Mus. Doct. F. R. S. whose celebrity is 
equally great in the literary and musical world, was a native 
of Shrewsbury, and was bom m 1726. He received the 
rudiments of his education at the free grammar school of 
that town, and completed it at the public school of Chester, 
at the latter place, he conomenced his musical studies un* 
der Mr. Baker, organist of tiie Cathedral, who was a pu- 
pil to Dr. Blow. He returned to Shrewsbury about the 
year 1741, and continued the study of music imder the 
half-brother, Mr, James Bumey, ^ho was an eminent or- 
ganist said teacher, of that town. In 1744, he met with 
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Dr. Arne, at Cbester, who perceiving his talents to be re-* 
spectable, prevailed upon his friends to send him to Lon^ 
don. In 1749 he was elected organist of St. Dione's Back 
Church, Fenchurch-Street, with an annual salary of only 
thirty-pounds ; and the same year' was engaged to take 
the organ part of the new concert established at the king's 
Arms, Comhill, instead of that which had been held at the 
Swan Tavern, burnt down the year before. Being in an 
ill state of health, which in the opinion of his physicians 
indicated a consumption , he was prevailed upon to retire 
into the country. Accordingly he went to Lynn Regis, in 
Norfolk, where he was chosen organist, with a salary of 
one hundred pounds a year. Here he continued nine 
years, and formed the design of compiling his general His* 
tory of Music. In 1760, his health being established, he 
gladly returned once more to the metropolis, with a large 
and young family, and entered upon his profession with an 
increase of profit and reputation. His eldest daughter^ 
who was then about eight y^ars old, obtained great success 
in the musical world by her astonishing performances on 
the harpsichord. Soon after his arrival in London he 
composed several much admired Concertos ; and in 1766 he 
brought out, at Drury Lane theatre, a translation of Ros- 
seau's "XlcMtie du Village^ which he had executed during 
his residence at Lynn. It had, however, no great success. 
In 1769 he had the honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
conferred upon him by the University of Oxford, on which 
occasion he performed an exercise, in the Musical School 
of that University. This exercise, consisting of an An- 
them of great length, with an Overture, airs, recit^tivcfs, 
and Choruses, was several times afterwards performed at 
the Oxford music meetings, and under the direction of the 
famous Emanuel Bach, in St. Catharine's Church, Ham<- 
burgb. The year following he travelled through France 
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and Italy, as well with a view to improvement in bis pro- 
fession, as to collect materials for his intended " History of 
3ftmc,">an object which he seldom kept out of mind, from 
the time he first conceived the idea of such a work. In 
1777 he published his Musical Tour, or present state of mu- 
sic in France and Italy. This work was very well receiv- 
ed by the public ; and is so good a model for travellers to 
keep their journals by, that Dr. Johnson professedly adopt- 
ed it as his, when he visited the Hebrides. Speaking of 
his own book, " I had," said the Doctor, " that clever dog,^ 
Surrey's Musical Tour in my eye." 

In 1772 he travelled through the Netherlands, Germany, 
and Holland ; and in the course of the next year he pub- 
lished an accoimt of his journey, in two volumes octavo. 
The same year he was elected fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety. 

In 1776 appeared his first volume, in quarto, of his "Gen- 
eral History of Music." The remaining volumes of this 
very elaborate and intelligent work were pubhshed at ir- 
regular periods ; and the four, of which it now consists, 
were not completed till the year 1789. In 1779, at the 
desire of Sir John Pringle, Dr. Burnev drew up for the 
Philosophical Transactions, " An account of little Crotch, 
the infant musician, now professor of music in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The grand musical festival of 1786, 'in 
commemoration of Handel, held in Westminster Abbey, 
was considered Rs deserving of a particular memoir. The 
Historian of Music was fixed upon as the most proper per- 
son to draw it up. Accordingly the same year a splendid vol- 
ume was published by Dr, Burnet, in quarto,, for the bene- 
fit of the musical fund. In this wprk the doctor displayed 
eminent talents as a biographer, and the life of Handel is 
one of the few good memoirs which exist in our language; 
In 1796 he published the life of Metastasio in three vol- 
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umes, octavo, but this performance wants that arrangement 
and judicious selection which characterizes his former 
productions. 

Doctor BoRNEY has been*twice married, and has had 
eight children of whom several have manifested very supe^ 
rior abihties. His eldest daughter was celebi»ated for her 
extraordinary musical powers. The second, Madame Dar- 
blay, is universally known and admired as the author of 
Eveliwiy Cecilia and Camilla, The eldest son James, sailed 
round the world with Capt. Cook, and afterwards command- 
ed the Bristol of 50 guns, in the East Indies, he has pubUshed 
some very judicious tracts on the best means of defend- 
ing our Island against an invading enemy. The second son, 
Charles Bumey, L. L. D. is master of a respectable Acade- 
my at Greenwich, and well known in the learned world 
by his profound knowledge of the Greek latigua^d, and his 
masterly criticisms in the Monthly Review. For many 
years Dr. Burnet resided in the house, (No 36 St. Mar- 
tins Street Leicester fields) formerly occupied by Sir Isaac 
Newton ; during the last ten years he has inhabited an ele- 
gant suite of apartments in Chelsea College, where he en- 
joys a handsome independency. He still spends several 
hours every day in his library, which is stored with a great 
variety of valuable and curious books, many of them col- 
lected during his travels. 



SAMUEL ARNOLD. 



Dr. Samuel Arnold, bom m August, 1 740, was at a very 
early age received into the King's Chapel, and by conse*- 
quence, received his musical education under Mr. Grates 
master of the children . of that establishment. Endowed 
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with a considerable portion of natural talent, and a perse* 
vering spirit, he, in his twenty third year, found himself 
qualified to enter upon dramatic composition. Engaged at 
Covent Garden Theatre as one of its regular composers, 
he gave the first public evidence of his abilities, by his 
composition and compilation of the music of the Maid of 
the Mill. His success in this undertaking both stimulated 
further exertion, and expanded his professional ambition. 
Aspiring to the very highest rank of his art, he prosecuted 
his studies with new ardour, cultivated with avidity the 
principle arcana of coimterpoint, and in 1767 produced his 
oratorio of the Cure of Saul^ written by Dr. Brown. The 
piece was received with sufficient favour to encourage the 
continuance of his efforts in the same high province, and 
the following year, he brought forward his Ahimelech. 
The applause obtained by this second oratorial production? 
established the reputation of its composer ; and in 1773^ 
he successfully submitted to the public judgment his Prodi- 
gal Sony the tenor and bass songs of which 1 am reminded^ 
were sung by Mr. Vernon and Mr. Merideth. Four years 
after this, appeared his oratorio of the Resurredimiy the 
general merit of which was well calculated to sustain the 
reputation he had acquired. 

Of the four oratorios already named, the Prodigal Son 
acquired the superior renown ; and when Lord North was 
elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford, the com- 
poser was applied to, for the use of that piece, to celebrate 
the installation. The oratorio performed, Mr. Arnold 
availed himself of the opportunity of presenting to the 
musical professor a probationary exercise for a Doctor's de- 
gree. Dr. William Hayes had heard the oratorio in Lon- 
don, and with a politeness that equalled his judgment, de- 
clined scrutinizing the submitted composition. " It is, Sir,'^ 
said the professor, returning to the ingenious candidate 
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kis seore unopened ^^ unnecessary to examine an exercise 
eomposed by the author of the Prodigal Son." 

In 1783, Dr. Arnold succeeded Dis, Nares, brother of 
Judge Nares, as organist to his majesty, and composer to 
the chapel Royal ; and in the following year, was nom^a* 
ted one of the sub-directors of the grand commemoratien 
of Htodel, which took place in Westminster Abbey* The 
new interest giren to the productions of the Prince of 
Modern Musicians, by this Royal celebration of German 
genius, suggested to Dr. Arnold the idea of furnishing the 
public with a complete edition of Handel's works ; and in 
thirty-six folio volumes he effected his design, with the ex- 
eeption of a few of those Italian operas of the great com- 
poser least in public request. The reperusal of HandePs 
compositions necessary to the prosecution of this undertak- 
ing gave birth to the idea of conterting diose portions of 
his productions least familiarly known, into materials fov 
a new oratorio ; which the Doctor produced, under the ti- 
tle of Redemption. The judgment displayed in this labo- 
rious adaptation, was worthy of the compiler's long experi- 
ence in orchestral compilation ; and his effort was receiv- 
ed at Drury Lane Theatre with the most cordial approba- 
ti(m. 

iOr. AitNOLD was an educated and industrious musician^ 
tapid alike in his designs and execution, he imagined and 
he wrote by impulse or for pay, arid there is little trace in 
any of his works for the stage, of more than a facility and 
ease which rarely raise him above the common levelx)f 
limusing and lively Composition, he divided his time and 
attention among too many objects to be eminently success- 
ful in any one department. He was at one and the same 
time deeply engaged in writing, publishing, conducting and 
teaching. His genius lacked the austerity and devotion as 
well as the enthusiasm necessary to the perfection a«4 
1^ 
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completion of great undertakings, or the maturily of any 
capital performance. As a writer of operas, he stood 
below Storace, tend Very little above his immediate suc- 
cessor. 

Dr. Arnold's general habits were not the most abste- 
mious ; and a train of disorders brought upon his coiisti- 
tutipn, already enfeebled by the l^ng confinement 
hastened his dissolution. After an illness of many nionths, 
too sevei^e to admit the hope of his i*ecovery, he expired 
at his house in Duke-street, Westminster, on the 22nd of 
Obtober, 1802. His remains were interred near the nortli 
exterior of the choir of Westminster Abbey. The fune- 
ral was attended by the gentlemen df the three choirs of 
Westminstei*, St. Paul's, and the King's Chapel ; and 
among the mourners, were tiie late Sir William Panoss^ 
Dr. Ayrton, and Dr. Busby. 



JEAN BAPTiSTE VIOTT!. 



Jean Baptiste Viotti was born in Piedmont about 1745, 
and was without doubt the first performer on the violin of 
the age. — ^After having travelled through the courts of the 
North he arrived at Paris, preceded by the fame of his 
performance, and which he even surpassed on his debut at 
the Concert Spirituel, which took place in March, 1782. 
He played a concerto of his own composition, and this as 
well as those he afterwards published contained an origin- 
al character which appeared to fix the limits of this kind of 
performance, a fruitful imaginatioA'^^ happy freedom, and 
all the fire of youth tempered by a pure and noble taste. 
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They applauded these beautiful piece?^ which frpm the first 
bars announced the genius of the composer, the display of 
an originality of thougl^t, ^yhere the progression of sen- 
timent carries the effect to the highest degree. And with 
regard to the execi^tion, what energy and grace combined ! 
vhat finish in the adagio ? What brilliancy in the allegro ? 
Thus when he was heard for the first time in France, this 
gre^t, sublime, and learned performance excited extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm. 

The Qjueen of France, Maria Antoinette, wished Viotti 
to conie to Versailles. The day was fixed for a concert. — 
The whole cotirt arrived landthe concert began. The first 
bars of the Solo commanded the greatest attention,^ when, 
on a sudden, a cry in the chamber was heard of ^^ Room 
for Count D'Artois ;" in the midst of the tumult, Viotti 
put hifi Violin under his arm and departed, leaving the court 
to the great scandal of all the spectators. 

It was but a short time after, that this virtuoso deter- 
mined to play no more ^n public, but his friends still had 
the privilege of hearing him in private concerj:s. 

In 1790, a deputy of the constituted assembly, an ihti- 
j^ate friend of Viotti's, lodged in a fifth story. The lat- 
ter C9;asented to give a concert at his house ; princes and 
i^diies of rs^ik were invited to it.^^ — " Often enough," said 
Viotti, " have we gone 4own to th,em, to-day they must 
come iip to us." 

yioTTi pdsi^essed a quick spirit of repartee. One day 
the minister, Calonne, asked him which was the most 
correct violin ? that, replied he, which is the least inccH*- 
rect. 

M. Eyflaar has described the mind of Viotti in the fol- 
lo^ipg terms — 

" Never did man attach such great value to tiie simplest , 
gifts of nsijure, never did a child more supremely enjoy then^. 
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It he found a. violet hidden under the ^rass, it transported 
him with joy ; or if he gathered fresh fruit, it rendered 
him th^ happiest of mortals ; he found in the one a per- 
fume ever new, In the other a flavor ever delicious. His 
organs so delicate and sensible, seemed to have preserv- 
ed their virgin inviolability ; while stretched on the' 
grass he passed whole hours in admiring the colour or 
inhaling the odour of a rose. Every thing in the country, 
was to this extraordinary man a new object of amusement 
interest and enjoyment. His faculties were roused at 
once by the slightest sensation : every thii^g struck his 
imagination ; every thing spoke to his soul, and his heart 
fibounded with eflusions of sentiment. 

Towards the end of this year, 1792, Viqtti left France 
and came to Lpndon, where he has since resided. 

This great Violin player reckons among his pupils, M. 
{lode, Alday, Libon, La Barre, J. B. Cartier, Vacher, 
Mori, &c. 

He has printed nineteen ancient, and six modem con^ 
^ertp$, a yolimie of quartetts, several volumes of trios, 
amongst which ^e particularly distinguished the numbers 
16, n, 18, and l^j six books of duetts, four sonatas, and 
l^jrs with variations for the violin. He has also composed 
two symphonies for a full band which he performed with 
Mr. Imbault before the queen of France in 1787. 

To this memoir we may add, that Mr. Yiotti is at this 
time in England, but he has long since quitted the public 
profession of this art, 

His genius was continually acquiring strength, he was 
brilliantly successful whenever he appeared before the pub- 
lic ; he united a vigour, a new grace, an animated style, 
and in short, with this rare assemblage of qualities bestow- 
ed by nature and by art, he was heard with rapture and 
l^toAishment. He died in Paris March, 1824. • 
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G. PAISIELLO. 



fi. PaisibllO) son of Francois and of Grazazia Fogiale, 
Mras bom at Tarentum on the 9th of May, 1741. His fa- 
ther was a veterinary Surgeon particularly distinguished iQ 
his art, and the reputation he had acquired, not only in 
the province of Lucca but in the whole kingdom, procured 
him the honor of being employed by the King of Naples,^ 
Charles the Third, during the war of Velletri. His father 
determined as soon as he had attained his fifth year, that he 
should study till he was thirteen with the Jesuits who had a 
College at Tarentum ; and i^ it was the custom of these 
fathers to have the service for the Virgin sung in all their 
feasts, they remarked when their young pupil sung the hour 
of Matins, that he had a fine contralto voice and an excelr 
lent ear. Upon this observation, a Chevalier D. Grirolamo 
Carducci, of the same city, and who superintended the mu« 
sic for the Holy Week in the Church of the Capuchins, 
endeavoured to make him sing some pieces from memory. 
Young Paisiello acquitted himself in such a manner that it 
might have been imagined he had sti^died music for ^ 
length of time. 
He set out for Naples with h^s father,aiid in June, 1754, he 
was received into the Conservatorio of St. Onofrio, where 
he had the happiness of finding the celebrated Durante, 
master. It was under him that he studied, at the end of 
five years he became first master stmong the pupils of the 
Conservatorio. 

The revolution having broken out in 1789, the govein- 
m^int assumed (he republics^ form. The court abandoning 
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Naples and returning into Sicily^ the* government named 
Paisiello, composer to the nation. But the Bourbon fami- 
ly being re-established, they made it a crime to have ac- 
cepted this employment, and till the moment that he was 
freed from the reproaches cast on him, his appointments 
were suspended. At last, after two years had elapsed, he 
was restored to his situation. He was afterwards demand- 
ed by tile first consul of France, Napolean Bonaparte ; and 
Ferdinand king of Naples gave him a despatch with an op- 
der to go to Paris, and place himself at the dispossd of the 
first consul. Alquier, the minister of France, resident at 
Naples, pressed him on this occasi6n to declare his inten- 
tions respecting the fees and the treatment he desired. M. 
Paisiello replied that the honor of serving the first consul 
sufficed him. 

On arriving at Paris he was provided with a furnished 
apartment, and one of the court carriages ; he was assign- 
ed a salary of twelve thousand francs, and a present of 
eighteen thousand francs for the e:spenses of his stay be- 
sides those of his journey. He was offered at Paris seve- 
ral employments such as those of Director of the Impe- 
rial Academy, and of the Conservatorio ; he refused them 
all and contented himself with that of Director of the 
Chapel which he filled with excellent artists. He compo- 
.sed for this Chapel, sixteen sacred services, consisting of 
masses, motetts, prayers, &c, and besides these he compo- 
sed the opera of Proserpine, for tiie Academy of Music, and 
a grand mass for two choirs, a Te Deum and prayers for 
the coronation of the emperor. 

Finding that the climate of Paris did not agree with his 
wife he quitted this city after residing in it two years and 
a half, and notwithstanding his distance from th^K^e he 
continued to send every year, to Napoleon, a sacred com- 
position for the anniversary of his birth, the 16th of Au* 
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gust. A year after his ^parture, the emperor proposed to 
to him to return to Paris^ hut the bad state of his health 
prevented him from accepting the invitation. 

The Bourbon ftittniljT being obliged to quit Naples, king 
J<»e{Ai Napolean confirmed to him the place of Master of 
the Chapel, of composer and director of the music of 'his 
chamber and of his chapel, with an appointment of eighteen 
hundred ducats. He composed for this chapel twenty-four 
seirvices, consisting of masses, motetts, and prayers. 

At the ssatie time Ni^lean sent him the Cross of ihe 
Legion of Honor, which Joseph himself presented to him, 
wiUi a pension of a thousand francs . He has since com , 
posed the opera Dei PUlagoriciy which might senre as a 
model both to poets and to musicians, and which procured 
him the decoration of the order of the two Sicilies from 
the king ; he was also named a member of the Royal 
Society of Naples, and President of the Musical direction 
of the Royal Consenratorio. Joseph having gone to Spain, 
Murat, who succeeded him, confirmed Paisiello in all 
his emf^yment. 

At the time of the emperor's marriage with her royal 
' highness the archduchess of Austria, Paisiello thought 
it his duty to present his majesty with a sacred compo- 
sition, and in token of his than^s^ his naajesty sent 
him a present of four thousand francs, which was accom- 
panied with a le^er, addressed to him, from the grand 
marshall of the^lace, containing the acknowledgments of 
his majesty. 

Besides ihe oflSces already spoken of M. Paisiello is 
chapel master, of the cathredral of Naples, for which he 
has composed several services aUa Pakstrinay he is also 
chapel master to the municipality. He has composed for 
different religious houses, now destroyed, a great number 
of offices, such as three masses for two choirs, two mteses 
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for five voices, three masses £or four voices, two dixits for 
four voices, three Motetts for two choirs, six Motetts f0r 
four voices, a Miserere for five voices, alia Palesiriiia, with 
sm accompaniment for a violincello and tenor, a-Christus, 
besides three cantatas for a single voice, for Amateurs, 
four nottumos for two voices, six concertos for the piano^ 
forte, composed expressly for the infanta Princess of Par- 
ma, afterwards queen of Spain, (wife of Charles IV.) 

Paisiello is the first who introduced the tenor intq. the 
comic theatres of Naples ; an instrument which was not 
at all in use. He is also the first who brought into these 
theatres and the churches the use of concerted bassoons 
and clarionets. 

It was he who took off the prohibition of a^^lauding in 
the theatre of San Carlos, singers and composers. The 
king set the example by applauding an air sung bj Carlo 
Raina, in the opera of L. Papirius. 

Paisiello has been named a member of many learned 
societies, such as of the Napolean Academy, of Lucca, the 
Italian Academy, sitting at Livoume, and the society of 
the children of Apollo, at Paris. On the 30th of Deccm- 
b#r, 1809, he was elected an associate of the institution of 
France. 

To complete the account M* Paisiello thus rendered of 
himself, some remarks on the nature of his talents, and on 
those qualities which characterised him Me merely necessa- 
ry. To do this in few words, tiijey are fMRity of invention, 
an extraordinary and happy felicity of finding subjects full 
both of nature and originality, a talent unique in develop- 
ing them by the resources of melody, and embellishing 
them by interesting details, an arrangement always full of 
of fancy and learning, a taste; grace and freshness of mel- 
ody by which he has far surpassed all other composers, and 
has-been a model to those who have laboured after him. 
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His coint>osiiioii always rery simple, and divested of all af- 
fectation of learning ; is not only extremely correct, but 
exceedingly elegant, and his accompaniments always very 
clear, are at the same time brilliant and full of e£fect. 
With regard to expression, although simplicity seems to be 
its principal and.rufing character, it is not less true that he 
knows perfectly how to introduce variety, to seize on the 
difierent methods of producing effect, and to pa^ss from the 
comic, from the simple and unaffected to the pathetic^ 
to the Majestic, and even to the terrible, without losing 
that grace and elegance,^ from which it appears impossi** 
ble for him to depart. 

Such are the quaHties whibh have obtained M. Paisiello 
the suffrages of all, both those of the public and of ama« 
teurs, as well as those of the learned and masters. 

No coiia|>oser could at any time have been more univer* 
sally admired,sou^t,applauded, and respected in all the na* 
tions of Europe, nor have better deserved the distinguished 
reception his works have every where met. No one hai 
more ei^oyed such universal success. Placed at the same 
time among the most delightful authors, and among the 
finest classics, he has received the homage of his age, and 
has assured to himself that of posterity. 



CHARLES HAGtTE* 



C&ARL1&S Hague, was bom on the 4th May 1769 at Tad* 
ctsrter, in Yorkshire. From early youth he manifested 
14 
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great foniiness for music. A violin was placed in his kaad^ 
iwd bis brother, who was many years older than himself, 
became his preceptor. In 1779 he left his native place for 
£)ambridge, where his brother had begun to reside. From 
tbe last mentioned period he had the advantage of excel* 
lent instruction, bodi in the practice and .in the theory of 
his future profession. He became the pupil of Manini, 
an eminent professor on the violin, and studied tiie rudi^ 
n&ents of thorough bass, and the rudiments of con^sition^ 
iMuier the elder Hkllendal, a man of undoubted attain-* 
ments in musical science* 

Under these favourable circumstances, Charus Haqub 
rapidly acquired celebrity, by his exquisite performances 
on the viotin, which to the close of his life continued to be 
his favourite instrument. As he became known he acquir- 
ed friends. Indeed it would have been surprinni^ a youth 
of his interesting appearance and admirable talmits, had 
not securod many friends in the University. Among those 
who w«re the mo^ anxious for his success in life, and iht 
most zealous to |»romote it, there would be great isfustise 
in omitting to mention the late Rev. Db. Jswett, at ^kBt 
time Regius, Professor of Civil Law, a gentleman, who 
while eminent for his acquirements as a scholar, possessed 
a refined taste in music, and an accurate knowledge of its 
principles. 

About the year 1785 Manini died ^H by the advice, as 
it is believed, of his University friend^young Hague then 
resided for a tim#in London, and became pupil of Solo- 
mon. Already an excellent performer, he could avail him* 
self to the uttermost of the instructions of that great mas- 
ter, and from Solomon, without doubt, he acquireihno 
small portion of that skill and power which enabled him to 
give such delightful effect to the Compositions of Haydn; 
During this period, he had the getJd fortune to be assisted 
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in the study ^f rocal harmonjby Dr. Cooke ; of glee wri- 
ters in modem times second to few in p^t of elegance^ 
andy perhflqps the nost learned. On his return to Cam- 
bri^e, the subject of this memoir bad the 'satisfaction of 
ntimberii^ among his |»npjls txk^y members of the Univer- 
mtyy eminent both for rank and talent In 1791 he mar- 
lied Harriet) dataller <^ J. Hussej, Esq. of Clopton, Mid- 
dtesesu In 17M be was admitted to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Mnsio, in the University of Cambridge. In 1799 
the Professor^p of Music became vacant in consequence 
of the death of Dr. Randall ; when, encouraged hy his nu- 
merous friends among the members of the Senate^ he be- 
come 'a candidate for the appointment, and was successiuJ. 
Soon after his election to the professorship he succeeded to 
the degree of Doctor of Music. 

Dr. H^evBy from that tune, considered himself as com-> 
plete^ settled in Cambridge, where he continued to reside to 
the day whidi ^seovered what small reliance can be placed 
«i a constitution even oi great apparent strength. During 
the SfMring of ld21, he frequently complained of being un* 
well ; but no danger was ai^ebended. Towards the end 
of May, he was making arrangements for some Concerts on 
a grasd scale, which were to be performed at the ap^ 
proachibg c^ocmiencement^ when he became suddenly ill 
He remained two or three weeks in a state which gradual- 
ly destroyed aU ^pes of his recovery ; and on the 18th of 
June 1621 he eiqpired, deeply regretted by bis family and 
friends. 

Of the children of Dr. Hague, o^ie only, a daughter, sur- 
vives, and if it were in any degree the object of the present 
writer to premise the livmg, he could not leave unrecorded 
the taste and talents of So{^a Hague. 

Dr. HiGtJE was well acquainted with ihe principles ok 
of playing on keyed instruments, although not ai performer 
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himielf besides tke Tiofin, he was a complete master of 
the tenor and violhicello. On public occanons, on which 
his services were more plurticalarlj called forth, he was 
accustomed to lead the musical performances with a pre« 
eision and a contrariety which shewed that he was clearlj 
entitled to the situation in which he was placed. In quar- 
tetts, his style of playing nvas the most delightful that can 
be imagined. If, however, we were required to state one 
department in which he more particularly excelled, we 
should^ mention his violin accompaniment to the Pianoforte. 
In t4o^, we are almost inclined to think he was unrivalled ; 
so prompt was the intelligence with which he seized the 
meaning of the Composer, so facinating the eloquence with 
which he developed his ideas. 

Dr. Hague, was well accquainted with the ih iOfy of mu- 
sic. Whoever would understand the principles of composi- 
tion will find it an advantage to consult many writers, for 
the purpose of illustration ; but it is indispensable that he 
study one standard author thoroughly. We may observe 
^at students in music are not only students to whom this 
hint may be usefid. The late Professor had an exclusive 
admmttion, either of antient or of modem music, be knew 
tiie peculiar value of each. He was anxious to preserve a 
sensible distinction between the secular and the ecclesiasti- 
cal style. Of the productjpns of his cotemporaries, Dr* 
Hague was always disposed to speak with liberality. He 
dwelt with rapture, upon that i^dmirable Oratorio of Dr. 
Crotch, Paiestine. For a short period during the early 
years of ^at extraordinary genius, he was the pupil of 
Charles Hague, who was also at that time very young, 
being but six years older than his pupil. In a journal of 
Dr. HAGUE's*yet remaining, the circumstance is stated, 
with admiration of the rapid progress which his pupil had 
made ; and with a declaration that to have had such a pu« 
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pil, would always appear to him the i^atest honour of hk 
life. In due time Dr. Crotch became Professor of mu^e 
at Oxford. Manj were the friends who became attached 
to Dr Hague, when iivinf ; and who lamented him ng^w ho 
is no more. 



J)R. CROTCH, 



Dr. CnotCH, .the subject of the present memoir, was 
bom at Norwich, Julj 5, 1775. His father, bj trade a car- 
penter, an ingenious mechanic, and of good reputation, 
having a passion for music, of which, however, he had no 
knowledge, undertook to build an organ, on which, as soon 
it would speak, he learned to play two or three common 
tunes, such as, God save Ae King ; Let ambUion fire <&y 
mind ; and the Ea$ter Hymn f with which, and such chords 
as were pleasing to his ear, he used to try the perfection of 
his instrument. 

About Christmas, 1776, when Master Crotch was only 
a year and a half old, he discovered a great inclination for 
music, by leaving even his food to attend to it, when the or* 
gan was playing ; and about Midsummer, 1777, he would 
touch the key note of his particular favorite tunes, in order 
to persuade his father to play them. Soon after this, as he 
was unable to name these tunes, he would play the first two 
or three notes of them, when he thought the key note did 
sufficiently explain what he wished to have played. But ac« 
Cording to his mother's account it seeiris to have been in 
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consequence of his hftvhig heard ihe superior performane^ 
of Mrs. Lnlman, a musical ladj, who came to try his fa- 
therms organ, and who not only played on it, but sung to 
to her own accompaniment, that he first attempted to play 
a tune hinaself : for, the same evenings after her departure, 
the child cried and was so peevish that his mother was 
wholly unable to appease him. At length, passing through 
the dining room, he screamed and struggled violently to go 
to the organ, in which, when he was indulged, he eagerly 
bent down the keys with his little fists, as other children 
usually do, after finding themselves able to produce a noise, 
which pleases them more than the artificial performance of 
real melody or harmony by others. The next day, how- 
ever, being left, while his mother went out, in the dining- 
room with his brottier, a youth about fourteen years old, 
he would not let him rest till he blew the bellows of the 
organ, while he tat on his knee and bent down the keys, 
at first proHiiscttOusly, but presently, with one hand, he play- 
ed enough of God save ffie Khig to awaken the curiosity of 
his father, who being in a garret, which was his workshop, 
hastened down stairs to inform himself who was playing this 
tune upon the organ. When he found it was the child, he 
could hardly believe what he heard and saw. At this time, 
He was exactly two years and three weeks old, as appears 
by the register, in the parish of St, George, Colgate, Nor- 
wich. Aldtough he showed such a decided inclination for 
music, he could no more be prevailed on to play by per- 
suaision than a bird to sing. 

When his mother returned, tte fkther, with a look that 
at once implied joy, wonder and mystery, desired her to 
go up stairs with Wm, as he had something curious to show 
her. She obeyed, and was as much surprised as as the fa- 
ther, on hearing the child play the first part of Grod save £fU 
IRng, The next day he made himself master o{ the treble 
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tt>£ the second pert ; and the day after he attempted the 
base, which he performed nearly correct in every particu- 
lar, except the note immediately before the close, which 
being an octave belo^ the preceding sound, was out of the 
reach of his little hand. In the beginning of November, 
1777, he played both the treble and base of Let uimbUion 
fire thy mind ; an old tune now called, Hope thou Nurse 
of Young Desire. 

Upon the parents' relating this extraordinary circum- 
stance to their neighbors, they were laughed at, and advis* 
ed not to mention it, as such a marvellous account would on- 
ly expose them to ridicule. However, a few days after- 
wards, Mr. Crotch being ill, and unable to go out to work, 
Mr. Paul, a master weaver, by whom he was employed, 
passing accidentally by the door, and hearing the organ 
fancied ijj^at he had been deceived, and that Crotch had 
staid at home, in order to divert himself on his favorite in- 
strument. FuUy prepossessed with this idea, he entered 
the house, and suddenly opening the dining room door, saw 
the child playing on the organ, while his brother was blow- 
ing the bellowa. Mr. Paul thought the performance so ex- 
traordinary, that he immediately brought two or three of 
the neighbors to hear it, who propagating the news, a 
crowd of nearly a hundred persons came the next day to 
hear the young performer ; and, on the following days^ 
a still greater number flocked to the house from all quar- 
ters of the city ; till, at length, the child's parents were ob- 
liged to limit his exhibition to certain days and hours, in 
order to lessen his fatigue and exempt themselves from the 
inconvenience of constant attendance on the curious mul- 
titude. At four years old, his car for music was so aston- 
ishing,that he could distinguish at a great distance from ^y 
instrument, and out of sight of the keys, any note that 
waa struck,, whether A. B. C* &€. In this, Dr. Bumey 
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Used repeatedly to try him, and never once found him mista*" 
ken, even in the half notes ; a circumstance the more ex- 
traordinary, as many practitioners, and good performers, 
are unahle to distinguish hy ear, at the opera or elsewhere, 
in what key any piece or air is executed. At this early 
age, when he was tired of plajring: on an instrument, and hit 
musical faculties appeared wholly hlunted, he could be 
provoked to attention, even though engaged in any new 
amusement, by a wrong note being struck in any well 
known tune ; and, if he stood by the instrument whea 
such a note was designedly struck, lie would instantly put 
down the right, in whatever key the air was playing. 

The extraordinary musical talents, exhibited by Dr. 
Ceotch in infancy was matured by study and practice, so 
as afterwards he was enabled to attain the highest rank ib 
his profession, and as a professor of music. • 

Among the numerous musical compositions published by 
Dr. Crotch, we cannot help mentioning two which more 
particularly advanced his reputation ; " Palestine, a sacred 
Oratorio," and" Specimens of various kinds of Music," in 
three vols, folio. He is also author of a- work on the Ele- 
ments of Musical Compositions. 



WILLIAM SHIELD. 



Late as William Shield appeared, it is difficult to 
ipeak of him in terms which will adequately describe our 
sense of his superior merit, he struck out for himself^ a 
style of writing; pure, chaste, and original. His great 
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characteristic, however, is stmplicUy, No composer has 
ever woven so few ndtes ihto such sweet and impressiire 
melodies, while the construction of the hass and hannony 
is alike natural, easy, and unaffected. We cannot open 
one of his operas without heing instantly captivated with 
this quality of his music. In sucTi delightful entertain- 
ments as Marian and Rosinay his airs hreath all the fresh^ 
ness, purity and beauty of rural life, though the ornamented 
and difficult parts are carried far beyond the common 
style of bravura. 

Shield appears to have been singularly fortunate in the 
great compass and agility of the female singers, for whom 
he wrote his airs of execution. In Marian, there is an 
oboe sang of amazing extent and much complication. In 
most of his works where he introduces bravuras, we find 
passages combining the difficulties of execution, in a man- 
ner, which, if not absolutely new, lays considerable claim, 
to novelty, and full of the same ingenious cast of expres- 
sion that is discernable throughout all the parts of his 
style. Perhaps no writer is so remarkable for songs con- 
taining so much that is strictly national. After Purcell, we 
consider Shield to be the finest and most perfect example- 
of really English' writers. Ballads, in all the difierent modes 
of sentiment and description, abound in his operas. Sea 
and himting song, the rural ditty, the convivial song and 
glee, the sweet sentimental ballad are so frequent, that in- 
deed, with the occasional interposition of songs of execu- 
tion, they may be said to make up the customary and con- 
tinual alternations from air to air. It will strike the obser- 
ver as singular, that late composers for the stage should 
have made so little use of the minor key. Shield has appUed 
it in a most beautiful manner. In analyzing his compositions, 
we have be^ led, from time to time, to regret the incessant 
appetite for novelty in the public, which calls for such con^ 
15 
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tkuial changes of food, and thst can lore us '< f ron thit laur 
nountain/' but too often '^tobattem on the moot.'' Yet 
nevertheless the taste of our own age hears ib out tt tti^ 
behef that as much oi Mr. Shield's ninsie witt descend to 
posterity, carrying wiU> it the intrin^ marks of English 
genius, as any other writer since the days of Ame, as a 
whole we have found nothing superior to Rosina. His 
works are very numerous, though in many of his pieces he 
has availed himself, with felicity of poputer airs and of se- 
lections from Handel and foreign composers. 



LEWIS VAN BEETHOVEN. 



This stem colossus of harmony, was bom im the yeax 
1772 at Bonn, in Germany, where h» father served as a 
tenor ^ger in the chapel of the late elector of Cok^^, 
he was a pupil of Haydb and Albrechtberger, one of th« 
greatest German Theorists, though less perfect thanHay^; 
he exceeds him in power of imagination ; from recent 
specimens of his unbounded fancy, it is to be expected that 
he will extend the art of music, in a way nearer contem^^ 
ted even by Haydn or Mozart. 

The symphonies of Haydn may be compSBr«d ito littla 
<qperas, formed upon natural occurrences, att within the 
verge of probability ; those of Beethoven, jwre romances 
of the wildest invention, exhibiting a supernatural agency, 
which powerfully affects the feelings and the imagination. 
His genius seems to anticipate a future age. In one com* 
prehensive view, he surveys all that science has hitherto 
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^mdueed; but vegurtis it only as 4lie>ba«s of Atttiuper- 
structure which harmoay is capable of raising 

He measures the talents ofresources of every preceding 
artist ; and, as H were, collects into a focus tiieir scattered 
jniys. He discovers that Hajdn and Mozart alone have 
fallowed nature, jti he explores the hidden treasures of 
iiarmonj, with a vigour superior to either. In sacred mu- 
sic, he b pre-eniinentiy great ; the dark tone of his mind, 
is in unison with that solemn style which the services of the 
•dHHTch require ; and the gigantic hsffmony which he 
^elds, enalAes him io excite by sounds, a tenor hitherto 
unknown. 

His austere, energetic, and deeply thoughtful counte- 
nance, pourtrays features, in which a smile must be as tran- 
sient as a sunny gleam through an awful stormy cloud ; 
his phisognomy is ihe index of his mind, and the mind of 
««n is reflected in his productions in general, this is more 
pariicukrly the case in works of art, and above all in mu- 
sic, because music is a medium, the least clogged by posi- 
^ve material forms, and therefore the least liable to warp 
the emanations of our minds and feelings. The works of 
Hwidel, Oluck, Haydn, Paisiello, Wozart and Pleyel &c. 
di^lay their respective characters and being ; but none 
tttore conspicuously than the compositions of Beethoven, tt 
iKFouM lead us too far away, to enumerate all thecharac- 
istic features in the style of this great composer. It is evi- 
dent, ihat in point of melody he falls short of Mozart, at 
least as to proportioned quantity. On the other hand, when 
Bbetjioven chooses to be melodious, and such paroxisnis 
«tfe neither frequent, nor of long duration ; we think hi& 
-subjects of a higher order, more original, more deeply 
^a^Tectnag, more general, more fervid, we had almost said 
fi(K>re superhuman, ihan the strains of any other composer. 
Ht^ wotk mote powerfully upon our sympathies; we feel 
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•omethinf^ like ^e sensation produced by an odour never 
smelt before. Sucb his melodies appear, his harmenieff are 

equally peculiar. . 

That a genius like Beethoven, should have ventured fur- 
ther than any other upon the rugged domain of dissonance, 
is not surprising ; but even in the treatment and combina- 
tion of his parts, he stands single. Disregarding the incon- 
venience of the performer, he disdains- the fetters of estab- 
lished forms of accompaniments, be crowds zig zag notes 
into subservient parts, not so much from whim, as the sake 
of particular effect. Hence the comparative diflBculty of 
Beethoven's music, the danger even for the experienced 
player to trust to the forebodings of the ear, the necessity 
of the eye being forever on the watch, and the impossibili- 
ty of executing many of his works at sight, however great 
the reward of perseverance in mastering these obstacles. 

The works of this great master, are less remarkable for 
purity and correctness, than for a certain brilliancy and 
masculine energy of style which are niore easily to be felt 
than described. He is not so correct, so polished, and so 
regular as Haydn and Mozart. 
Beethoven is the most celebrated, among the living com- 
posers in Vienna, and in certain departments the foremost 
of the day. His powers of harmony are prodigious. 
Though not an old man, be is lost to society in conse- 
quence of his extreme deafness, which has rendered hilia 
almost unsocial. The neglect of his person which he ex- 
hibits, gives him a somewhat wild appearance. IJis fea- 
tures are strong and prominent, his eye is full of energy ; 
his hair which neither comb nor scissors seem to have visit- 
ed for years, overshadows his broad brow in a quantity and 
confusion to which only the sn^es around a Gorgon's head 
ofier a paraUel. His general behaviour does not ill accord 
with his compromising exterior. Except when he is among 
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liis chosen friends, kindliness and affability are not his 
characteristics. The total loss of hearing, has deprived 
him of all the pleasure wMch society can give, and per- 
haps soured his temper. — ^Even among his oldest friends, he 
must be humored Uke a spoiled child. He has always a 
small paper book, and what conversation takes place, is car- 
ried on in writing. The moment he is seated at the piano, 
he is evidently unconscious there is any thing in exis- 
tence but himself and his instrument, and, considering how 
very deaf he is, it seems impossible he ^should hear all he 
plays. Accordingly, when he is playing very piano j he of- 
ten does not bring out a single note . He hears it himself in 
the " minds ear,'*'* While his eye, and the almost imper- 
ceptable motion of his fingers, show that he is following out 
the strain in his own soul through all its dying gradations, 
the instrument is actually as dumb as the musician is deaf^ 
He seems to feel the bold, the commanding, and the impetu- 
ous, more than what is soothing or gentle . The muscles 
of the face swell, and its veins start out ; the wild eye rolls 
doubly wild ; the mouth quivers, and quivers, and Beetho- 
ven looks like a wizard overpowered by the demons whom 
he himself has called up. 

The strong pinions of his ^^mmic/offire,*^ bears him up- 
ward, in general, to high vantage ground above his compe- 
titors, but though standing alone, in these days, the moun- 
tain eminence which he has attained, is not always the re- 
gion of classical flowers. Thorns and brambles and 
flinty asperities are scattered among the wild luxuriances of 
its more beautiful productions. We are admirers of BeiT- 
Thoven's excellencies,not of his correctness, his extrava-^ 
gance or his imperfections. When Beethoven nods 
like Homer, he errs against his own knowledge, we look 
upon him as amenable to the canons of sound criticism, and 
never dream of holding up his errors, as new lights and dis^ 
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cefvettes ua tke art ; and or of opposing thoaa to iiie xtnifomi 
doctriaes of the best theorists, tad the imvariflfele {Kractice 
gf the ^reat hodj of the most emisj^it oomposers. We 
vvottkl just as soon thu^ of takiz^ a Hne of Byron oar 
CaH^^bell, and turning it against the estsJblisheA sense oil the 
hest English poets, as the settled rules of the best gramma^ 
rians and philologers. 

The career of this Musical CcKmposer, furnishes lew very 
striking incidents : his residence having been stationary e^ 
¥i^Mia for nearly thirty years, enjoying an annuity of four 
thousand florins from some Austrian nobleman, on the exr 
in^ss condition of his not leamg the Austrian donnnioBS 
without their consent^ 

The foiHowing acooiHvt of a present of an elegant piano 
iWte, by Thomas Broadwood, Londoti, to Lbw^s Van !B»«- 
THoviaY the celebrated Gerjnan Music composer is translar 
ted from a Grerman newspaper. 

<« Arts belong to no particular country, b^ find a home 
among the enlightened m every part of the world, be it on 
the Ganges, or the banks of the Oi'onoco ; where symfpa- 
ihies {u*esent themscilTes to (he magic of eitcitem^nt, a un- 
ion is offered to all that is sublime in humim fiature. The 
empire of genius is boundless smd ondiiqnited. Such is the 

'*'^^Being in Crermany a short time since, T took an opportunity 
of spending part of a day with our friend Beethoven at Modlio, 
Bear Vienna. He it very decff, bid seems otherwise to he in fine 
fatOier : runniag lUbout the hills, and bringing^ down notes for 
iBBumerabie fine things every evening. He shewed ns a prodi* 
gionsly fine piaao forte, which has just been senthkn -by Mr. 
Broadwood, of London ; a noble specimen of the admiration 
with which the genius of this great man is regarded in every 
part of the world. The instrument is by far the finest we our- 
selres ever saw, and had attracted immense applause from ^ 
the eogttoscenti of Vienna." 
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»ign of the great BesthoVen^ at the sound of his Ijre ^^di- 

vtfie," a spell of ecstacj falls upon every Grerman heart ; 

the soft strain of Italy bursts into grandeur, and the song 

of melting ardour pours forth, even from the icy shores of 

the Neva. 

The noble Briton, less rapid, but perhaps more steady 

in his admiration, offers a tribute worthy to the " Gi>d of 
Music,^^ We have reference to that prodigy ofart^ re- 
ceived by BEETHOVEPf at Modlinhis summer residence, and 
presented to him as a token of respect by Mr. Broadwood 
of London. This precious instrument, 9i Horizontal Grand 
Piano FbrUj has never yet been equalled. It has six oc- 
taves from the lowest C, to the uppermost. The tone 
is the most exquisite that can be conceived, any particu- 
lar notes can be softened at pleasure, and nothing is omit- 
ted to make this masterpiece perfect. Besides the pedals 
on the left, there are two on the ri^t for the bass, and the 
treble dampers are to be used separately, or together, as 
may suit the taste of the performer. The scale is so welt 
regulated, that the force of the bass, cannot injure the tre- 
ble, on account of the successive and gradual dimunition of 
the weight in the ascent, that is from the middle G, the 
progressive lightness ascends to the upper C, after which 
Ihe dampers are discontinued. 

To give a just idea of the superior construction of this 
instrument, it wiD be sufficient to state the fact, that af- 
ter being transported from London to Trieste, and thence 
on wheels to Modlin, it was opened, and found to be in per- 
fect tune, already for the touch bf the Mighty Musician, 

On the harmoniac platform is the following latin inscrip- 

"£foc insirumentum est 
TTiomas Broadiooody Londoniy 
donnm^ proptUj ingenium illlnstrisimi 
Beethoven." 
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On the front plate in large letters of ebohy, stand the 
name of BEETHOVEy, and underneath it, John BroadtDOod 
Sf SonSy Makers of Instruments to his majesty, and the 
princesses, Great Pultnej Street, Grolden Square, London, 
to the right, on the same plate, appears five names, of the 
greatest Peformers in London, 

Fred Kalkbrenner. J,B. Cramer j 

Fkrd Ries. C Knyvett 

C G fhrari. 
In testimony of the transcendant superiority of the gift, 
it is pleasing to remark here, as a farther homage to tal- 
ents and the arts, that no duties were exacted by any Cus- 
tom houses through which this instrument had to pass. 



JOHN WALL CALLCOTT. 



John Wall Callcott, was bom at Kensington Gravel 
Pits, on the 20th November, 1776. He was placed under 
the Care of Mr. William Young, where his progress was 
considerable for his age. At twelve years old, when he 
was removed from School, he had read much of Ovid, the 
greatest part of Virgil, and had begun the study of the 
Greek Testament. From this period, his acquirements, 
wftich were very great, were the fruits of his industry. His 
attention was addressed to music, at the period of his leav- 
ing school, (1778) when he obtained an introduction to the 
Organist of Kensington, and began to practice upon a spi- 
nett, which Tiis father obtained for^him. About the year 
1782 be attended the service at the Abbey and the Chapel 
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Royal, and made some acquaintance with the heads of the 
profession. In this year he was also appointed assistant 
organist at St. George the Martyr, Queen's Square, Hoi* 
bom, by Mr. Reinhold. He nearly at the same time, 
through the kindness of Dr. Cooke, obtained admission to 
the orchestra of the Academy of ancient music, and he 
sung in the chorusses of the Oratorios at Drury Lane The- 
atre. In the first of these years he began to bestow some 
attention upon the principles of vocal composition, and he 
finished his first to the words of Gray's ode " O sovere^ 
cf the vnllmg soulj^^ printed in Warren's 23d Collection* 
From this period he continj^ed to improve in vocal harmo* 
ny. During the year 1784 he had the pleasure to attend 
the commemoration of Handel, in Westminster Abbey. In 
the following year he gained three prize medals given by 
ihe Catch Club, and took his Bachelor's degree at Oxford, 
on the invitation of Dr. Phibp Hayes. His exercise, on 
the occasion, was upon Wartons ode to Fancy. In 1786 
he bore off two medals, at the Catch Club, and succeeded 
to several valuable engagements in teaching, through the 
interest of Dr. Arnold, by whom his glee, " TVhen Arihur 
first y^^ was introduced among the music of " The Battle of 
Hexhamy — In 1787 he gained two more medals at the 
Catch Club. In 1788 he did not write for the prizes, 
though he still employed all his leisure in the study for 
voices. In 1789 he again became a candidate for the me- 
dals, and had the good fortune (the concomitant of his un- 
common abilities) to gain all four ; a circumstance which 
never occurred before or since. He was elected organist 
of Covent Garden Church in 1789. TTie election was, 
however, strongly contested, and the business terminated 
by a proposal, on the part of Mr. Callcott to divide the 
situation with Mr. Charles Evans. In 1790 the celebrated 

Haydn arrived in London. Mr. Callcott was introduc- 
16 
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ed to him, by Mr. Solomon, and received some lessons from 
that eminent musician. He accepted the office of organ- 
ist to the Asylum for Female Orphans in 1792, which situa- 
tion he retained till 1802, when he resigned it in favor of 
Mr. Horsely, the present worthy incumbent, afterwards his 
son in law. In 1800, he took his degree of Doctor in 
Music, in company with Mr» Clement Smith, of Richmond. 
Mr. Horsley at the same time, took the degree of Bache- 
lor. Dr. Callcott first conceived the design of compos- 
ing a Musical Dictionary in 1797, and he persevered in it 
for some years after, but finding that such a work would 
interfere too much with his business as a teacher, he laid it 
aside till some future period of leisure and advantage, and 
in 1804 and 1805 employed himself in writing the Musical 
Grammarj one of the most popular works in our language. 

The Grammar was first published by Birchall in 1806. 
In the following year his various pursuits and incessant ap- 
plication brought on a nervous comj^aint, which compel- 
led him to retire altogether from business, and it was not 
till 1813 that his family and friends again had the happiness 
of seeing him among them. He remained well till the au- 
tumn of 1816l at which, symptoms of his former indisposi- 
tion again appeared. From this period his professional 
avocations were wholly superseded, and on the 6th of May, 
1821 he ceased to feel all fiu-ther affliction. 

The basis of Dr. Callcott's fame rests upon his glees, 
but he has written some songs that are unequalled in point 
of legitimate expression, and which, as we esteem them, 
are models for the formation of a fine English style. Such 
an one is his " Angel ofLife^^^ His glees certainly place 
him among the very foremost of those who have cultivated 
that species of composition. No man was ever more deserv- 
edly beloved than Dr. Callcott for the gentleness and he- 
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Dignity of his disposition, nor more highly respected for 
the extent of his various attainments in languages, litera- 
ture, and in science. 



MUZIO CLEMENTL 

Muzio Clementi was horn at Rome in the year 1725, 
His father was a worker in silver of great merit, and prin- 
cipally engaged in the execution of embossed vases^ and 
figures employed in the Catholic worship. At an early pe- 
riod of his youth he evinced a powerful disposition for mu- 
sic, and as this was an art which greatly delighted his fa^ 
ther, he anxiously bestowed the best instructions, by pUc» 
ing him under Buroni the principal composer to St. Peters, 
after which, and at the age of six years, he began sol facing 
and was instructed by CordicelU in thorough bass. At 
nine years of age he passed his examination, and was ad- 
mitted as an organist at Rome. He next went imder the 
celebrated Santanelli, the last great master of the true 
vocal school, and between eleven and twelve he went un- 
der Carpini, the deepest contrapuntist of his day in Rome. 
A few months after he was placed under this master, he 
was induced by some of hi^ friends, and without consulting 
his Preceptor, to write a mass for four voices, for which he 
received so much commendation, that Carpini expressed a 
desire to have it. It was accordingly repeated in Church 
in presence of his master, who being little accustomed to 
bestow praise on any one, said to his pupil, after his dry 
manner, " Why did you not tell me yon were about tp 
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write a mass, this is very well to be sure, but if you had 
consulted me it mi^t have been much better." 

At the age of fourteen a Mr. Dfeckford residing in Dor^ 
setshire in England, then on his traTels in Italy, was et- 
tremely desirous of taking him over to that coimtry. The 
decUning riches of the Roman church, at this period not 
giving much encouragement to the talents of the Father, 
he agreed to confide the rising talents to the care of Mr. 
Beckford, 

The country seat of Mr. Beckford being in Dorsetshire, 
by the aid of a good library and the conversation of the 
family, Clementi quickly obtained a competent knowl- 
edge of the English language. His efforts to acquire pre- 
eminence on the harpsichord, were in the mean time as in-' 
defatigable as they were successful, and at the age of 
eighteen he had not only impressed all his contemporaries 
in the powers of execution and expression, but had written 
hi* Opera 2, whidi gave a new era to that species of com- 
position. The simplicity, brilliancy, and originaUty which 
it displayed, captivated the whole circle of professors and 
amateurs. It is superfluous to add what all the great mu- 
sicians of the age have uniformly allowed, that this admi- 
rable work is the basis on which the whole fabric of mod- 
em sonatas for the piano forte has been erected. When 
Schroeter arrived in England, he was asked if he could 
play the works of Clementi, he replied that they could 
only be performed by the author himself, or the devil. Yet 
such is the progress executive ability has made, that was 
once an obstacle to the most accomplished talent, is now 
within the power of thousands. , 

After he quitted Dorsetshire, he went to London, and was 
engaged to preside at the harpsichord, in the Orchestra of 
the Opera house^ where he had an opportunity of improyw^ 
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ing his taste by the performances of the first singers of the 
age. The advantages he derived from this species of study 
was quickly shewn by the rapid progress he made beyond 
his cotemporaries, either in the dignity of his style of exe- 
cution, and in the powers of expression. This also he 
carried into his compositions and Dussek, Steibelt, Woelfj 
Beethoven, and other eminent performances on the Con- 
tinent, who had no opportunity of receiving personal in- 
structions from Clementi, declare that they had formed 
themselves entirely on his works. His ability in extern^ 
poraneous playing, has perhaps no parallel. The richness 
of harmonic combination, the brilHancy of fancy, the pow- 
er of effect, and the noble style of execution which he dis- 
plays, make him stand alone in an age which has produced 
such a host of executive talent. 

In 1780 at the instigation of Pacchiekotti, he deter- 
mined to visit Paris, where he was received with enthusi- 
asm, and had the honour to play before the<Q,ueen, who be- 
stowed upon him the most unqualified applause, the 
warmth of French praise, contrasted with the gentle and 
cool approbation given by the English, quite astonished 
the young musician, who used jocosely to remark, that he 
would scarcely believe himself to be the same man. Hav- 
ing enjoyed the unabated applause of the Parisians until 
the summer of 1781, he determined on paying a visit to 
Vienna. At Vienna he became acquainted with Haydn 
and Mozart, and all the celebrated musicians resident in 
that capital. The Emperor Joseph who was a great lover 
of music invited him to his palace, where in the latter end 
of the year 1781, he had the honour of playing alternately 
with Mozart before the Emperor and the Grand Duke 
Paul of Russia and the Dutchess. In 1782 he returned to 
England, and some time after he took John B. Cramer 
then about 16 years old^ under his tuition. The following 
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year Clembnti returned to France, in 1784 he again ciaune 
back to England. From this period to 1802 he remained 
pursuing his professional labours with increasing reputation ; 
and wishing to secure himself sufficient time for the prose- 
cution of his studies, he raised his terms to one guinea per 
hour. His fame however was so great that this augmenta- 
tion of pence rather increased than diminished the candi- 
dates for instruction. The great number of excellent pu- 
pils which he found during this period, proves his superior 
skill in the art of tuition ; the invariable successs which 
attended his public performances, attracted his pre-eminent 
talents as a player, and his compositions are a lasting proof 
of his application and genius. About the year 1800, hav^ 
ing lost a lai^e sum of money by the failure of the well 
known firm of Longman and Broderip, 26 Cheapside^ 
he was induced by the persuasions <)[ some eminent mer- 
cantile gentlemen, to embark in the concern. 

A new firm was accordingly formed from that period and 
he declined any more pupils. The hours which he did not ^ 
thenceforward employ in his professional studies, he dedi- 
cated to the mechanical and philosophical improvement of 
piano fortes, and the originality and justness of his concep- 
tions were crowned with complete success. The extraor^ 
dinary wid admirable talents of John Field, Clembnti had 
cultivated with encreasing delight, and he had been often 
heard to say, that such was his quickness of conception, 
retentiveness of memory, and facility of execution which 
this highly gifted boy possessed, that he seldom had occa- 
sion to make the same remark to him a second time. With 
this favourite pupil in the autumn of 1802 he paid a third 
visit to Paris, where he was received with unabated esteem 
and admiration. From Paris he proceeded to Vienna, 
where he intended to place Field under the direction of 
Albrecbtsbei^er; to which his pupil seemed to assent jn&t 
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pleasure ; but when the time came, for Clementi to set 
off for Russia, poor Field with, tears trembling in his eyes, 
expressed so much regret at parting from his master, and so 
strong a desire to accompany him, that Clementi could 
not resist his inchnations — ^they therefore proceeded direct- 
ly to St. Petersburg. 

In Petersburgh Clementi was received with the greatest 
distinction. He played extemporaneously in the society of 
the principal professors, with his accustomed excellence, 
and to the admiratidn of his audience ; and having intro- 
duced Field to all his friends, soon afterwards left Russia, 
for Berlin and Dresden. At this place Iflengel intro- 
duced himself to the acquaintance of Clementi, and 
after obtaining some instructions, became desirous to ac- 
company his master in his travels, Clementi was so 
much pleased with his character, that he took him on to Vi- 
Cfnna, where, during some months, worked very hard under 
his direction. 

During the following summer Clementi took Klengel 
on a tour through Switzerland, and returned immediately 
afterwards to Berlin, where he married his first wife. In 
the autumn he took his bride through Italy, as far as Rome 
and Naples, and on his return to Berlin, having had the 
misfortune to lose his wife in child bed, he immediately 
left the scene of his sorrows, and once more visited Peters- 
burg. In this journey he took with him another promis- 
ing pupil of the name of Berger, who is now the principal 
professor of the piano-forte at Berlin. At Petersburg he 
foimd Field in the full enjoyment of the highest reputation, 
he might be said to be the idol of the Russian nation. Here 
he remained but a short time, and went back to Vienna. 
Having heard of the death of his brother, he proceeded 
once more to Rome, to settle the affairs of his family, and 
afterwards arrived in England in 1810, and the year fol- 
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lowing married his present wife. • His first publication af- 
ter his return was the " Appendix," to his " Introduction 
to the art of Playing on the Piano Forte," a work which 
has been of infinite use both to the profession and to the 
pubBc, and the demand for which, has constantly augment- 
ed in proportion as its excellence has been discovered. 
He next adapted the twelve grand symphonies of Haydu 
for thj piano forte, with accompaniments for the flute, vio- 
lin, and violincello. Afterwards he adapted " Haydn's 
Creation," the oratorio of the " Seasons," and Mozart V 
overture to Don Giovanni, besides various selections from 
the vocal compositions of the same author. 

We now come to mention a work, by which the author 
must, have established his fame as a composer of the first 
eminence, had he neve»,written another note. We allude 
to his ^^Gradus Pamassum.^^ Tne pubfic must anticipate 
much pleasure from the knowledge that there are in press 
several new compositions from the fruitful and unexhausta- 
ble pen of the accomplished subject of this memoir. We 
must now close our sketch of the life of this extraordinary- 
man, whom we rejoice to see on the verge of seventy, re- 
taining all the vivacity, freshness, and vigour of intellectu- 
al strength, and in the enjoyment oFa constitution which 
promises the musical world rich harvests still to come fronn 
the fertiUty of his comparable genius. 
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G. J. JACKSON. 



^rhis truly scientific and very able professor, was bom at 
Oxford, (Eng.) in 1745. At nine years of age be was 
placed under the superintendence of the celebrated Dr. 
Nares, with Drs. Arnold, Dupuis and Mr. Rayner Taylor 
of Philadelphia, of whom we shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter. Dr. Jackson continued with Dr. Nares until 
1773, when he was appointed a surplice boy at the King's 
Chapel Royal, on account of his natural taste for music, he 
was also one of the tenor singers at the grand conmiemo- 
ration of Handel in 1784, and received his Diploma from 
St. Andrew's College in 1791, and mi^ated to this country, 
in 1796. He arrived at Norfolk Virginia, where he re- 
mained a short time, and removed to Alexandria, visited 
the cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia. From thence he 
resided at Elizabeth Town, N. J. and subsequently at N. 
York, where he remained for many years in active and 
constant employment as a teacher and organist. In 1812. 
Dr. Jackson removed to Boston5 which city had been rep- 
tesented, as being a more desirable place for his profes- 
sion ; immediately upon his arrival there, he was employed 
as organist at the church in Brattle Street, where he re- 
mained for some time, until he was exiled to Northamp- 
ton, Mass. on account of being an Englishman, this coim- 
try being then at war with Great-Britain. In 1813 Dr. ^ 

Jackson with Messrs Graupner & Mallet, commenced a se 
ries of oratorios, some of which were repeated *at Salem. 
At the conclusion of the war in 1815, he returned to Bos- 
ton, and was immediately engaged as Organist at the King's 
17 
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Chapel, so called, in School street, after which he officia- 
ted as organist, for several years at Trinity Church, in 
Summer-street, and on the erection of St. Paul's Church 
in Common Street, he was engaged at an extraordinary 
high salary as organist, which situation he held until his 
demise. 

Dr. Jackson was married in the year 1787 to the eldest 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Rogers, Physician, London, hy 
whom he had eleven children. In recording some hrief 
particulars of this distinguished Professor, we are happy to 
add our tribute of euTogy which appertains to his memory. 
His professional erudition, solidity of judgment, and a cute - 
ness of perception, were manifest on all occasions. As an 
oi^nist, he was pre-eminent. Any one acquainted with 
the true style of Organ playing must acknowledge his unri- 
valled talents, his voluntaries were elaborate and re- 
plete with chromatic harmonies, embracing the most scien- 
tific and classic modulations. His interludes to psalmody 
were particularly appropriate to the sentiments expressed 
in the subject, and until his residence in the metropolis of 
New- England, chanting the church service was little prac- 
tised and less understood. 

It is to this venerable professor, that this pleasing and 
truly useful branch of church service was performed, and 
its practice properly inculcated among the choristers of the 
several episcopal churches in Boston, and to him, are we 
indebted for a very valuable book of chaimts, canons, sanc- 
tusses and kyrie eleisons. His compositions as a harmo- 
nist, are of high rank, they possess a profound knowledge 
of the science, and an originality of modulation wherein are . 
displayed a comprehensive view of effects, the result only 
of deep and laborious study. 

We are desirous to perpetuate the name of this erudite 
professor, whose distinguished abilities as a teacher, many 
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df the first families in Boston have long and ardently cher- 
ished, and whose pupils have felt themselves fondly endear- 
ed, and whose memory will ever be appreciated. 

Among the remaining highly talented professors, we pre- 
sume this sketch will excite a sympath^c feeling, as it may 
load those who are partial to the art, to enquire, whether 
the talents of professors in music are appreciated, or their 
endeavors properly rewarded? while we may with equal 
propriety inquire, whether we sufficiently value or reward 
those who are now laboring for our gratification and im- 
provement ? 

This subject is pregnant with interest, and we diould re- 
joice, if our humble efibrts would stir up a proper spirit, 
and more faithfully, both in sentiment and action, honour 
and reward what is at our command. We cannot help 
cherishing the hope, that the many respectable and 
hi^ly gifted artists now domesticated among us, may jei 
more fully receive remimeration for their labors, and that 
when deprived by sickness, age or other casualty from 
their exertions, their talents and services may be recorded 
for posterity, by far more abler pens than ours. 



JAMES BARTLEMAN. 



Died on the 16th of April, at his house in Bemer's street 
aged 54, after an illness of several years, Mr. James Bar- 
TLEMAN. He was completely educated in music ; he wai 
a scientific singer, and learned in the various erudition of 
the English and Italian composers, particularly in the mad- 
rigalists^ and the yniien of sacred muiic* His bias wacr 
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decided towards those compositions which, even when he 
^rst came into' life, had ah^adj hegun to be considered as 
ancient music ; but all that lay in his own department, he 
lightened of its heaviness by the brilliancy of his voice, 
and animated by the energy of his manner. He carried 
much dramatic effect into the orchestra, and he restored 
the knowledge of Purcell's finest compositions, as well as 
of Handel's finest opera songs. He was, of his own ac- 
cord, and*under the influence of his own disposition, rapid- 
ly infusing a new grace into Ba$e singing, when the meana 
were afforded him by Haydn's character of Raphael, in 
the Creation — ^by Callcott's beautiful songs, written on 
purpose for him — ^by Pergolesi's " O Lord have mercy up- 
on me," — by Dr. Crotch's Palestine, and several other 
things from Stevens, Webb, Callcott, and Horsley, of du- 
rably impressing the stamp of elegance upon this point of 
the art. The freer admission of omanxental passages, of a 
cast between those employed by the bass and tenor, natu- 
rally followed, while the discontinuance of h^avy divisions, 
and the substitution of speaking, and beautiful melodies, 
such as we find throughout the Creation — ^In Callcott's 
Ange^ of Life — and in Horsely's Tempest, completed the 
enlargement of the base singer from the imposing con- 
straints of the former system. Nor has the pure and gen- 
uine eloquence of music, that just and forcible expression 
which is the result of the happiest adaptation of sound to 
sentiment, been abandoned or lost in the change. England 
owes to the present generation of native composers, a com- 
bination of grandeur with grace, not to be matched, we 
think, in the works of any other race of writers for bases, 
scarcely excepting the author of the Creation himself. 

Mr. Bartleman was a member of the chapel royal and 
other choirs, a scientific and erudite musician, an4, as a 
base singer, has raised the art of expression to a highe^r 
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pitch than any of his'predecessors. He revived the miisic 
of Purcell, and supported the school of Handel — ^indeed the 
ancient schools generally^ with a degree of energy, purity, 
and effect, for which the musical world may now look in 
vain. With this imaginative and energetic singer, the tra- 
ditionary manner of such thmgs as Purcell's "Let the dread 
engines," " The Frost scene in king Arthur," and " Saul 
and the Witch of Endor," will, we apprehend, be entirely 
lost. His voice had power and richness, yet these were 
joined with a lightness that is seldom met with in singing. 
He was perhaps, the first Englishman who endeavored to 
revive the mechanical effects, before this time considered 
inalienable, from bases ; and to form this part with spirit, 
fancy, finish, and a certain portion of elegance ; and he 
was perhaps as successful in the addition of these attributes 
to the native majesty and volume of tone,that are the foun- 
dation of base-singing, as any man ever was or ever will be. 
His style was strictly English, both in the formation of his 
tone, and in his elocution, which was highly animated, and 
full of effective transitions. The test of his pecuHar Excel- 
lence appears to be, that no one has succeeded in imitating 
his manner ; nor, indeed, has he^ left behind him any suc- 
cessor sufficiently strong to buckle on his armour. 

In private life, Mr. Bartleman was refined and well in- 
formed, lively in conversation, and enthusiastically fond of 
his ai't. He moved in a most respectable sphere iu so- 
ciety; 
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SIGNOR & SJGNORA STORACE. 



The former of these personages was a good Composer, 
and possessed a thorough knowledge of the science togeth- 
er with a xvide range of acquaintance with the composi- 
tion of foreign writers for the stage. He was a com- 
poser always natural, nervous, and generally polished, 
rarely however, rising to any high pitch of elegance or 
originality. There is said to be more merit contained in 
his concerted pieces than in his single pieces. His glees and 
chorusses are some of them beautiful and elaborate. The 
adaptation of the melodies of Italian composers to the 
words of new operas had been more general before this 
time than is suspected, but he enlarged the privilege, not 
indeed surreptitiously or covertly, but openly and fairly. 
This circumstance detracts very much from his originality, 
while we do not think it adds greatly to his reputation for 
taste. ♦ 

Signora Storage was a great accession to the English 
stage. She received an early instruction, had a masculine 
imderstanding, and was well trained to advance the. grand 
objects of her brother's learning and taste, to the transfer- 
ence of the spirit of the Italian opera, and particu- 
larly of the comic opera to the English boards. She was 
a captivating actress, and possessed 'execution as a 
singer ; nor was it possible, to have foimd a woman so ef- 
fective in the various tasks allotted her. The selections of 
this time, for the oratorios, were principally from the works 
of Handel, who writing for genuine basses, that is to say, 
for voices of great depth, weight, and volume, employed a 
style essentially different from what has since elevated the 
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Kputation of certain singers, enlarged the sphere, and even 
changed what appears to have been the most natural man- 
ner of composing for that sort of voice. The style of Han- 
del, as exemplified in this species of music, is sublime and 
stately. 

Signora SroRAqE was married to Dr. Fisher, with Vvhom 
she lived but for a short time, when a divorce took place. 
It is said she was strongly attached to Mr. Braham, who 
was instrumental in improving her manner and style of per- 
formance, and to whom she bequeathed at her demise a 
considerable legacy. • 



MARA NEE SCHMELLING 



Was bom in Cassel in 1750, and it is stated on the au- 
thority of a foreign correspondent of Dr. Burney, that her 
early years were devoted to the study of the violin, which 
as a child she played in England, but quitted that instru- 
ment and became a singer by the advice of the English 
ladies who disliked a " female fiddler ; it may possibly 
have happem^d, that to this prejudice we owe the delight 
experienced from the various excellencies of the most sub- 
lune singer the worid ever saw. Nor was the objection of 
the English ladies, the only prejudice Miss Schmellinq 
had to encounter, for, on her arrival at Berlin, at the age of 
24, Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, who afiected as 
high a skill in music as in war, could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to hear her, his majesty declaring that he should as 
soon expect pleasure from the neighing of hishorse,as from 
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German singet. One song, however, convinced him of 
her ability, which he immediately put to th^ severest 
trial, by selecting the most difficult airs in his collection, 
and which Miss Schmelling executed at sight, as^perfectly 
as if she had practised each of these compositions all 
her hfe. Her earliest singing master was an old man of 
the name of Paradisi, and at fourteen she sung before her 
majesty with the greatest success. From 1767 to 1783 she 
passed through Germany and Switzerland, she visited Na- 
ples at a period subsequent to her appearance i^ England, 
ifthough it is related that Madame Mara's first impressions 
led her to, songs of agiUty, yet her intonation was fixed by 
the incessant application to plain notes . We know from 
her own assurance that to confirm the true foundation of 
all good singing, by the purest enunciation and the most 
precise intonation of the scale, was the study of her life, 
and the part of her voicing, upon which she most valued 
herself. The late Dr. Arnold told the writer of this arti- 
cle, that as he had, by way of experiment, seen Mara 
dance and assume the most violent gesticulations while go- 
ing up and down the scale, yet such was her power of chest, 
that the tone was as undisturbed and free, as if she had 
stood in the customary quiet position of the orchestra. 

The Italians say, that " of the hundred requisites to 
make a singer, he who has a fine voice has ninety-nine." 
Madame Mara had certainly the ninety-nine tn one. Her 
voice was in compass from G. to £. in altissimo, and all 
its notes were alike even and strong ; but if it may be per- 
mitted to supply the hundredth, she had that also in a su- 
per-eminent degree in the grandest and most sublime con- 
ception. At the early age of 24, when she was at Berlin, 
in the immaturity of her judgment and her voice, the best 
critics admitted her to have exceeded Cuzzoni, Faustina, 
and indeed all those who have preceded her. Our age has 
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since seen Billington and Catalini, and we still belieye that 
in majesty and truth of expression (that term comprehend- 
ing all the most exalted gifts and requisites of vocal sci- 
ence) the Mara retains her superiority. From her we 
deduce all that has been learned or perhaps can be learned 
concerning the great style of singing. The meniory of her 
performance of Handel's sublime work, ^^ / know that my 
Redeemer livethj^^ is immortalized, together with the air it- 
self. Often as we have since heard it, we have never wit- 
nessed even an approach to the simple majesty of Mara ; 
it is to this air alone that she owes her highest pre-emi- 
nence, and they who not having heard her would picture to 
themselves a just portraiture of her performance, must im- 
age a singer who is fully equal to the truest expression of 
the inspired words and the scarcely less inspired music of 
this loftiest of all possible compositions. 

But Mara was the child of sensibility ; every thing that 
she did was directed to the heart ; her tone, in itself pure, 
sweet, rich, and powerful, took all its various colorings 
from the passion of the words ; and she was not less true 
to nature and feeling in ^^llie Soldier iir'^dy^ and in the 
moife exquisite, ^^ Hope told a flattering to^," than in '^ / 
know that my Redeemer liveth,^^ Her tone was perhi4;>s nei- 
ther so sweet nor so clear as Billington's, nor so rich and 
powerful as Catalina's, but it was the most touching lan- 
guage of the soul. It was on the mastery of the feelings of 
her audience that Mara set her claims to fame. She left 
surprise to others, and was wisely content with an appar- 
ently (but not really) humbler style ; and she thus chose 
the part of genuine greatness. 

The elocution of Mara must be taken rather as universal 
than as national ; for although she passed some time in 
England when a child, and retained some knowledge of the 
18 
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language, bt^r prquimciatioii was coati^iualiy marred by a 
foreign accent an<i those mutilations of our worcU which 
are inseparable from the consta^^t me of foreign lanjguages 
during a long residence abroad.* Notwithstanding thi& 
draw-back, the iiopre^sion she inade^even upon uneducated 
persons, ahvays extrepaely alive to the ridiculous effects of 
mis-pronunciation, and upon the unskilled in music, was 
•irrefiistiblo. The fire, dignity, and tenderness of her vocal 
appeal could never be misunderstood \ it spok^ the lan- 
guage of all nations, for it spoke to th^ feelings of the bus- 
man heart. 

. Her acquaintance with the science of music was consid- 
erable, ami her facility in. reading notes astonishing. The 
anecdote related above will prove bow completely all mu- 
fiic was alike easy to her comprehension. Perhaps she is 
indebted to her iiddle for. a faculty at that time not very 
common.. Wo huve observed tbat all players on stringed 
instruments ^ujoy the power of reading and writing music 
beyond most otliers : they derive it from the apprehension 
of the cpmin<; note or distance which jnust necessarily rc- 
jsjide in the nnu(J, and direct the finger to its formation. The 
two branches of art are thus acquired by the violinist in 
conjunction, and to her knowledge of the violin we attri*- 
bute Madame M45i^'s early superiority in reading difficult 
pa&sages, ^ Maha's execution was certainly very great ; and 
though it differs materially from the agility of the present 
fashion,it m^ be considered as more true, neat, and legiti- 
mate^ inai^much as it was less quaint and extravagant, and 
deviated less from the main purpose of vocal ^^t — express 
sian. Mrs. Biilington once made this remark to us in con- 
versation, and at the same time, with a modesty becoming 
ber great .a<?quii^ments, voluntarily declared that she con- 

* A Pole can easily acquire and pronounce all languages, bnt 
no foreigner can pronounce the Polish tongue. 
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bidered MaIiaV cxcftuti^m to be superior to hev otrii, iiJ gen- 
uine effect, tho'jgb not in extetti, compasji, r^idiiy, and 
complication. Maha's d/risiions ah\'ays seenM to convey 
a meaning, such as tre h^B before described under tb^ 
ntime oi eocal declamation) in onr criticism on Mr* V^ng:hi» 
an : thej were vocal, not instrmnental ; they had li^ 
and shade afid variety of tone 5 the^ relaxed from, or in- 
creased upon the time, according to the sentiment of which 
they always appeared to partake ; these attributes were 
also particularly remarkable, in her open, true, and liquid 
shake, which'was certainly full/of expression. Neither in 
her ornaments, learned and graceful as they were, nor in 
her cadencies, did she ever lose sight of the appropriate 
characteristics of the sense and melody. She was by turns 
majestic, tender, pathetic, and elegant, but always the one 
or the other — not a note was breathed in vain. — She j\i»tly 
held every species of orjjamental execution to be subordi- 
nate to the grand end of uniting the effects of sound and 
sense in their operations upon the ferehngs of her hearers, 
True to this prmciple, if any one commended the agility 
of A singer, Mara would ask " Can she sing six plain 
notes ?" 

We place Madame Mara at the very topmost summit of 
her precession, because in majesty and simplicity, in grace, 
tenderness, and pathos, in the loftiest attributes of art, in 
the elements, of the great style, she far transcended all Iier 
competitors in the list of fame. — She gave to Handel's com- 
positions their natural igrandeup aad e^ct, which is in 
our minds the very highest degree of praise that we can 
bestow. Handel is -heavy, say the mivsical fashion-mon- 
gers of tiie day. This objection has been alroady largely 
discussed in our former pages. MiHon would be heavy 
beyottd endurance from the mout^ of a teader of talenta 
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above mediocrity. The fact is, that to wield such anm, 
demands the strength of giants. Mara possessed this heav- 
en gifted strength. It was in the performance of Handel 
that her finer mind fixed its expression, and called to its 
aid all the powers of her voice, and all the acquisitions of 
her science. 

Here she still holds her seat in unblenched majesty, and 
still wears ** without co-riyal 

All her dignities." 



MRS.BILLINGTON. 



The paternal appellation of Mrs. Billington was 
Weichsell, and her mother,who was a singer of, some emi- 
nence died while her offspring, Mr. C. Weichsell,the cele- 
brated violinist, and Mrs. B. were joung. These children 
were trained to music at the earliest possible age, and even 
performed on the pianoforte and violin for the benefit of 
Mrs. W. at the Ha^market Theatre, at six years old at a 
time of life when they might have been well thought inca- 
pable of any acquirements deserving pubHc notice. Her 
first master was Schroeter, an excellent teacher of the pi- 
ano forte, and her father superintended her musical educa- 
tion with a degree of severity, that could scarcely be justi- 
fied even by the proficiency of the pupil. Few persons 
have attained the perfection that Miss Weichsell reached 
upon this instrument. At fourteen she came before the 
public as a singer at Oxford, and at sixteen married Mr. 
Billington, then a performer on ihe double bass, who car- 
ried her immediately to Dublin, where she commenced her 
theatrical career in the opea of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
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Here perhaps^ for the only period of her life, she was 
doomed to some mortification, in the greater applause and 
respect obtained by Miss Wheeler, a singer much inferior 
to herself ; and such was the effect on the ardent mind of 
Mrs. BiLLiNOTON, that it had well nigh been the occasion 
of her quittmg the stage in disgust. The reputation of 
Miss Wheeler procured her an engagement at Covent 
Grarden Theatre for three years ; Mrs. Billinoton follow- 
ed her to London, and no sooner had she arrived th^ Mr. 
Harris, the proprietor, and Mr. Lewis the manager, waited 
upon her witlf a proposal for her to play three nights. So 
short a trial she positively refused, expressing her desire to 
substitute twelve nights, under the apprehension that her too 
anxious solicitude to please her countrymen might defeat 
her first efforts. Such, indeed was her distrust that she 
considered this as a final experiment, and she had deter- 
mined in the event of any failure either in the case of self 
possession or of deficiency of powers and attainments to 
quit the profession of an actress at once. They proceeded 
to discuss the terms of her engagement*, and she desired a 
salary of twelve pounds per week, to which the managers 
objected as being the highest sum then given, and as the 
remuneration assigned to Miss Wheeler, whose reputation 
was so high and so established. The comparison was un- 
fortunate, it irritated Mrs. B. and she instantly declined to 
enter into any permanent contract. She consented, how- 
ever, to appear for the twelve nights, and was advertised 
for the part of Rosetta, in Arne's opera of " Love in a Vil- 
lage." She was announced for the Wedn^day night, bui 
*the name of Mrs. Billinoton, late Miss Weichsell, having 
caught the attention of the King, his majesty commanded 
her appearance to take place two days sooner, a circum- 
stance highly flattering as it was a solitary instance and 
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contrary to the custom generally observed by the Sorc- 
reign. 

It will readily be conceived that Mrs. BiLLmoTON^ who;^ 
habits of study and practice had bfeen fixed by the severest 
exercise of parental authority, omitted no preparatory 
exertion to ensure her success with the public, under such 
high auspices. Indeed she laboured night and day, and 
nothing could be more complete than her triumph over the 
esteem of her audience and the rivalry of her former fa- 
voured competitor. Miss Wheeler was laid on the shelf as 
the Uieatrical phrase goes, and at the expration of the 
twelve nights the managers again waited on Mrs. B. to re- 
new her engagements on a permanent footing. They 
questioned her cautiously rejecting her expectations, and 
s;ie rather in jest than- earnest demanded one thousand 
pounds and a benefit for the remainder of the season, with 
which to her astonishment, they immediately complied, and 
they afterwards voluntarily gave her a second night in re- 
turn for ihe extraordinary emolument they had derived 
from the exercise of her talents. 

During this season although her theatrical duties were 
unremitted, she never relaxed from the most sedulous gene- 
ral pursuit of the knowledge and practice of her art. She 
laboured incessantly, and received lessons of Mortellari, an 
Italian master of celebrity, at that time in England. The 
theatre had no sooner closed than she availed herself of the 
interval to fly to Paris, where she enjoyed the instructions 
of the great Saccbini, the composer. TTius, she continued 
from the first.to fortify and enrich her natural gifts widi 
the strength and ornaments of high science, an example to* 
be followed by every student who aspires to the character 
. of a polished and expressive singer. 

At this time Madame Mara arrived in England, unequal- 
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I^ in the eminence she had attained. In 1785 the subject 
of our memoir made her debut at the concert of ancient 
music. Mara herself in said not to have beheld her recep- 
tion quite unmoyed, and some disputes even atose respect- 
ing place and pre-eminence in the seats of the orchestra, a 
species of contention very unworthy the transcendant abili- 
ties of these gifted individuals. 

Mrs. Billington's fame continued to spread while her 
never ceasing ardour and assiduity were day by enlarging 
her stock of knowledge acquirement and facility. She was a 
constant performer at the concerts of the metropolis, and 
• she sung at the memorable Westminster Abbey performan- 
ces. She remained at Coveut (garden till 1793, when she 
adopted a resolution to retire from public life, which she 
vainly imagined she had firmness enough to adhere to. At 
the instigation of her husband and her brother she was in*- 
duced to make a continental tour, with a view solely to 
amusement, and to this intent she declined all letters of in- 
troduction, intending to travel incognito. For some time 
they succeeded and passed along without notice ; but at 
Naples, the English Ambassador, Sir W. Hamilton, pene- 
trated their secret and persuaded Mrs, B. and Mr. W. to per- 
form in private before the King and Qjueen, at Cajserto, a 
country residence. The gratification they received induced 
their Majesties to request Mrs. Billington to perform at 
the Great Theatre of St. Carlo, then thought to be the finest 
opem establishment in the world. She accordingly in May, 
1794, made her debut in Inez di CastrOy which was compos- 
ed expressly for her, by the Maestro Francesco Bianchi, 
who wrote an opera worthy the supereminent ability of his 
primadonna. Her success was complete, for indeed her 
<ielebrity had made her name Jiuown in Italy, and previous 
" her quitting England the Venetian Ambassador had been 
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in treaty with her to accept an engagement^ which how- 
ever she broke. 

Mrs. Billinoton's performance at Naples was interrupt- 
ed by dt sudden and affecting event. On the second night 
as Mr. BiLLiNOTON was seeking his hat, to accompany his 
wife to the theatre, he fell down in a fit of appoplexy and 
died in the arms of Bianchi, at the residence of the Bishop 
of Winchester. Nor was this the only circmnstance that 
impeded her progress. About this time an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius took place, and the superstitious bigotry 
of the Neapolitans attributed the visitation to the permis- 
sion granted to a Heretic to perform at St. Carlo. Serious 
apprehensions were entertained by Mrs. B's. friends for the 
consequences of such an impression . Her talents, however 
triumphed, she renewed her performance, and no prima 
donna was ever more rapturously received m the country 
where the opera is best cultivated and best understood; 
Paisiello,^ Paer, and Hinomel, successively wrote for her 
after Bianchi. 

In 1796 she went to Venice, where, after the first per- 
formance, she was taken so ill that she could sing no more 
during the season ; and it is among the records honoura- 
ble to human nature that tiie manager generously brought 
her the whole of her salary^ which jshe compensated by 
playing the succeeding season without any other reward 
than the pleasure of reciprocating the liberality of her em- 
ployer. Conceiving that the air of Venice did not agree 
with her, she quitted the place and returned. On her 
journey from Venice to Rome, she was earnestly entreat- 
ed to give a concert at Rome, which she at first declined ; 
but a society of Cavalieri imdertook the whole of the ar- . 
rangement, and she and Mr. Weichsell performed to a very 
lerowded audiencev 
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Between this period and the year 1798, she visited all the 
principal theatres in Italy. In this year she married Mr. 
Felissent, and subsequently appeared twice only at Milan. 
In 1801, still retaining the name of Billington, she return 
ed to her native country. 

» No sooner was her arrival known than all the conduc- 
tprs of the public amusements were alike eager to engage 
her. The managers of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
Theatres both made her offers, and the disposal of her ser- 
vices was at length referred to arbitrators, who award- 
ed that she should appear at the two theatres alternately. 

Mandane, in Arne's Artaxerxes, i^as the character se- 
lected for her debut, and the audience was struck with rap- 
ture and astonishment at her amazing powers. On this occa- 
sion she introduced a song from Bianchi's Inez di Castro^ 
to the English words, " lost in oimoiM dotihts ;" which be- 
ing composed expressly for her, exhibited at one view her 
2>rodigious qualities, heightened by the delightful execution 
jof her brother's obligato viohn accompaniment. Perhaps 
no other singer could have sung this song 3 very certain it 
is, no one has ever attempted it. 

Engagements' now multiplied upon her. — She sung at the 
ctt the Italian Opera in 1803, at the King's concert, at the 
Hanover-square Vocal Concerts, and at a round of provin- 
cial meetings from this time till 1 809, when she finally re- 
tired. 

Two remarkable circumstances attended during this pe- 
riod of her public life. On her re-appearance at the Opera, 
the Banti, then in the zenith of her excellence, played the 
character of Polifonte to Mrs, Billington's Merope, in 
Nasolini's opera of that name. Never was the house so 
crowded as on this occasion, the stage was so covered with 
ladies and g^ntlemeji that the performers had scarcely room 
to move. The second oQcuri:ence waus hex perfonttau^e 
19 
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with Mara on the 3d of June, 1802, tiie last night of that 
most distinguished singer's appearing in this country. They 
sung a duett together, composed to display their mutual ac- 
complishments, and the contest excited hoth to the utmost 
pitch of scientific expression. Never certainly was such 
a transcendant exercise of ability. At length Mrs. Bil- 
LiNGTON, having gained a competency, and feeling her 
health very sensibly affected by her efforts in the service 
of the pubhc, she resolved to retire froni exertions whjph, 
with a mind so keenly aUve to the approbation of her 
auditors, and so devoted to the strictest execution of he^ 
professional duties, could not have failed ;to have shortened 
her prospects of repose, and even of existence. No en- 
treaties were spared on the part of the noble directors of 
the ancient music, and of every manager of every public 
theatre or concert at which she had assisted, but her reso- 
lution was finally taken, and in 1809 she retired from aH 
public performances^and was never afterwards induced to 
forego it, except on' one occasion which she sung for th* 
benefit of a charity at Whitehall, in the presence of the 
Q^een, the Prince Regent, and other branches of the Royal 
Family. 

She left England with her husband, in 1817, and died 
after an illness of a very few days at her estate, of St. Ar- 
tien, near Venice. 



ANGELICA CATALANI. 



Madame Angelica Catalani was bom in the papal do- 
minions in or about the year 1782. Respectably, if ndt 
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noblj, descended, she was placed in that genteel class of 
society which seemed at first to forbid her resorting to a 
professional life to ameliorate her fortune, which being but 
yerj small, Uke many other ladies thus situated, she was 
destined to take the veil. 

The chaunting of the divine music in the church of 
Rome, is, perhaps, one of the finest criterions whereby to 
judge of the excellence of vocal powers. The voice of the 
youthful Catalah I was easily distinguished and admired as 
it ascended in delightful melody to the praises of the im- 
maculate mother of our Redeemer^ Friends and kindred 
united their persuasions that such intriiLsic and wotiderful 
harmony should not be buried in a cloister ; and she soon, 
even in her native land, carried off the palm of singing at the 
opera against veteran female performers. Her expres- 
sive and beautiful countenance, her youth,her excellent and 
graceful acting, all pleaded in her favor, and she was at 
that early period nearly established in fame, with scarce 
one rival competitor. 

She visited the kingdom of Portugal ; and the theii 
Prince of Brazil, now king of Portugal, with his Royal con- 
sort, particularly patronized her. She was engaged at me 
Opera-house ait Lisbon for five years, and during her resi- 
dence there, she improved herself by devoting her leisure 
hours to the study of music, and her singing became as 
scien^fic as it was melo4ious. Her allowance at the oper» 
hou^e at Lisbon was three thousand moidores per annum, 
besides a clear benefit. On her depart^ure for Madrid, she 
was universally regretted ; and having enjoyed not only 
the patronage, but the esteem and (fonfidence, of the prin- 
cess of Brazil, she was furnished by that illustrious lady 
with letters of recommendation to the Royal Family of 
Spain, whose favor she experienced in the most ample de- 
gree, 9» well as ttiat of all classes of people. 
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Prom Spain she went to Paris, wbere dhc married Mon- 
sieur Valiebraque ; she still, however, retained the name on 
which her celebrity had been founded, and by which her 
merits were known ; but she took the title of Madame, and 
dropped that of Signora. 

The proprietors and managers of the Opera-house in the- 
Haymarketjwere eager to engage Madame Catalani ; and 
in the year 1806, she consented to the offers they made 
her, of allowing her two thousand pounds annually ; and 
she appeared for the first time at the above theatre, in De- 
cember, in 1806, in the part of Semiramide, where, to a 
crowded, most respectable, and scientific audience, she re- 
ceived those unanimous and reiterated applauses, which 
merit the most rare can only excite, and which imparted 
the most gratifying sensations to her own bosom. 

Highly sensible of her very superior endowments, her 
emoluments were soon raised. In the year 1809, she was 
engaged to perform in serious operas, while Madanie Dus- 
sek was to take the chief characters in those that were 
comic, if Madame Catalani were indisposed. In 1809, 
Mf . Taylor, the manager of the King's theatre at that time^ 
offered her six thousand pounds, with three benefits, paya- 
ble in two equal payments, in 1810 and 1811, and this mu- > 
nificent proposal was for her performance for eighty nights, 
in serious opera. Tliis offer, which, if made to any other 
than a Catalani, we should call exorbitant, she thought 
proper to refuse. This conduct, which arose from the con- 
duct of her brother not being engaged as first violin, to- 
gether with the insolence and arrogance of her husband, 
M. Valiebraque, gave* the public a kind of disgust, which 
though they yet highly estimated the harmonious talents of 
the lady, caused them to feel less of that warmth of friend* 
ship than they did at first, towards one they had so highly 
patronized. Her refusal of singing foif a cbaritabte iosUr 
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tution was another cause of her loss of public favor ; but 
let no one judge harshly of Madame Catalani on that ac- 
count, since it is a certain fact that she sent privately, as a 
donation to that very charity, the sum of twenty guineas. 

In excuse for that omission, it is stated that she had been 
attacked with one of those indispositions which the un- 
certainty of our atmosphere was continually bringing on 
her ; and who, especially a native accustomed to the pure 
and genial air of Italy, can encounter the fogs and frequent 
vicissitudes of the cHmate of Great Britain ? 

When the late Mr. Harris opened his new theatre in Co- 
vent Grarden, he engaged Catalani to perform there occa- 
sionally. This engagement, was^ however, totally done 
away- by the O. P. affair. Having, therefore, no fixed sala- 
ry, she performed at the grand music meetings at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and at several of the chief towns in the Uni- 
ted Kingdoms, till she was induced to become the Direct- 
ress of the Opera Comique, at Paris; a trust that she has ful- 
filled with science, with infinite credit to herself, and bene- 
fit to the concern. She has occasionally visited the Court 
of Vienna ; where her musical and vocal talents are held 
in very high estimation. 

We cannot vouch for the late Emperor of France having 
much ^^ music in his soul," but it is confidently asserted, 
that on his first hearing Madame Catalani sing at Paris, he 
was so enchanted by the melody of her voice, that he sent 
her the next morning a present of two thousand Napo- 
leons. 

After an absence of seven years," she made her second 
appearance in England in July last, for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the vocal department at the coronation. She gave 
a concert, on Monday the 16th of July, at the Argyle- 
rooms, and was most enthusiastically greeted, tier voice 
is more beautiful, even stronger, than when we last heard 
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her. In singing Rode's violin variations, an indescribable 
e£fect was produced on the audience by this extraordinary 
exercise of the human voice, which displayed at once her 
amazing rapidity, strength, and sweetness ; in fact, this 
must be pronounced the miracle of voice, and must be 
heard to be conceived. She looked remarkably well, and 
appeared highly gratified at seeing herself once again be* 
fore a British audience . , 

Madame Catalani gave another concert on Monday the 
30th of July, the profits of which were given in aid to the 
funds of the Westminister General Infirmary, which at 
once displays the benevolence of heart, and must remove 
the unfounded prejudice imbibed by many, of her avarice, 
or that she will never exert her talents but for her own 
emoluments. 

We have already said so much of Catalani in our de- 
scription of Mara and Billington,that our direct observations 
will necessai'ily appear shorter than they ought to be, and 
yet, we shall find it impossible to escape tautology. The 
reader will therefore do us the justice to call to mind that 
our criticism has been, from a necessity incident to the 
subject, comparative. 

In the first requisite — Intonation, Catalani was as defi- 
cient as any pre-eminent singer we ever knew, a circum- 
stance the more surprising, because we believe failure is 
more incident to thin voices, than to organs of such power, 
as Madame Catalanj's. Her fatisse note was about Eb, 
we say about, for in the fluctuation of pitch to which the 
concerts of this country are subject, is impossible to fix a 
tone very definitively. Perhaps her general tune was af- 
fected by the force with which she was accustomed to sing, 
though it is hard to distinguish between her failure in the 
execution of passages, and in the more simple parts of her 
performance, because she excelled so far in the airs of agili- 
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ty, and indulged so continually in the introduction of most 
elaborate and difficult ornaments, that she may almost be 
said to ha^e had no cantabile or plain style. Whatever 
was the cause, she varied from the pitch frequently, al- 
though to common hearers the defect was lessened by the 
prodigious volume and richness of her tone, and by the ra- 
pidity with which she skimmed along the liquid surface of 
florid nototioc. We are iachned to suspect, that this lady 
was seduced from the practice of plain notes too early, a 
deviation, which all who are guilty of it, repent too late. 
It is indeed a mistake that can never be atoned. 

Catalani was a singer for the Italian stage alone, anU 
fitted for no other department of vocal science. Her con- 
ception was purely theatrical, and when thus considered, 
her style, as far as style was concerned, was certainly 
grand and imposing. There are few instances of more vi- 
vid intellectual expressionj more chastely yet more effec- 
tively embodied and delivered, than in some of the high 
efforts of Madame Catalani . Nor was her range confirm- 
ed to the great style, though there her forte lay. In the 
lighter parts, such as Suaannay in Mozart's Nozze di Figa- 
ro and Aristea, in // Fanatico per la Musxcay which were 
alike excellent. The playfulness with which she could in- 
vest the character of her ornaments contributed in no small 
degree to the effect. She was a florid singer and nothing 
but a florid singer, whether grave or airy, in the church, 
orchestra, or upon the stage. But she could give an intel- 
lectual design, and set the stamp of mind upon these beauti- 
ful coruscations of her brilliant fancy, and nothing has 
tended more to convince us of the possibility of marking 
distinctly the passion, to illustrate which the ornament may 
be applied, than ^he manner of gracing which Catalani 
could at pleasure adopt. It will not be stepping far out of 
our way should we say, that the construction, boundless a(^ 
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it is, of ornament, is more limited tnan the execution, and 
that the manner of doing the passage, of accenting, retard- 
mg, quickening, enforcing, or softening the notes, renders 
it pathetic or pleasing at the will, and frequently accordmg 
to the physical powers of the singer. Of such a kind do we 
esteem the capital intellectual variety which Catalani ex- 
ercised over this department of her art, and while she 
bestowed her graces in more extreme and wanton profu- 
sion than any other singer we ever heard, there was nev-» 
ertheless a general characteristic expression very delight- 
fully defined, over almost all she did. From this general 
acknowledgment we must except the airs with variations, 
which it was at once her honor and her disgrace to have 
introduced into practice in England. We use this phrase 
of double interpretation, because her chiefest display of 
agility was manifested in these efforts. — " O dolce concen- 
to*^ and '< Nel cor piu non mi sento^^ as she sung them, are 
at one and the same time the most beautiful specimens of 
simple, pathetic, and lively melodies converted into the 
most exuberently florid songs of execution. Such a means 
of evincing her particular talent, shewed her extraordinary 
facility, practice, and acquirement in the very worst possi- 
ble way. It was giving life to her execution by the com- 
mission of a suicide upon her taste and judgment. Madame 
Catalani seems in this instance to have regarded the voice 
as an instrument. So poor a notion deprives the voice, of 
its highest attributes, the voice being the finest of instru- 
ments, with the additional quality of giving force, feeling 
and effect to all the images and passions which language is 
able to convey. Hence it happens that no application of 
vocal power can be deemed legitimate, which has not the 
expression of some sentiment or passion for its primary ob- 
jects and impulse. The selection of such airs as " Nel cor^^ 
for such a purpose was therefore doubly erroneous. It 
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tkgraded the vox humana to mere instrumentation ^ 
and it perverted and polluted the most exquisite speci- 
men of genuine feeling to this vile purpose, when a harpsi- 
chord lesson or a fiddle concerto would have answered the 
purpose. Yet strange to tell, it was in these very songs 
that Catalani drew more rapturous applause and perhaps 
more of the approbation of the entire mass of the public 
than from any other source. 

Mere English critics are not competent judges of 
the power of Catalani's elocution. No one indeed who 
has not resided abroad or been a constant attendant up- 
on the Italian theatre, who has not mixed with the natives 
of that country, and learned to acquaint himself with their 
peculiarities of expression, can be a judge sufficiently skill- 
ed in the several requisites, or sufficiently liberalized, to 
pronounce upon her excellencies or defects in this essential 
particular. — ^Elocution in singing, rises infinitely beyond 
simple articulation, as it becomes the vehicle of mental im- 
pressions. English and Italian notions of the expression of 
various passions differ very materially, and we consider the 
ideas of this great actress not only to have been purely Ital- 
ian, but also moulded by the Italian theatre alone. Upon 
the stage her personificaion was however mpre grand than 
touching. Her main defect in our eyes was the want of 
tenderness and pathos. She sometimes ovcF-awed, but sh^ 
never warmed or melted the heart. Mara was certainly 
the sovereign of expression ; Billington fell short of the 
grandeur and magnificence of Catalani, but her deficien- 
cy arose out qf the natural difference of voice ; the shad^ 
between Catalani and Mara was intellectual ; Catalani's 
natural organ we apprehend to have been more calculated 
for the expression of passion than that of Mara, but the 
conception ennobling whatever it lighted upon, was want- 
ing. Her oratorio singing was the lowest of the three. 
20 
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She literally had no {^prehension of the true expression of 
English words, or the sentiments they represented. " Ho- 
ly holy Lordy^^ and " I know thai my Redeemer livethy^^ from 
her lips invoked no wanner adoration, inspired no livelier 
faith in an EngUsh hosom. Tet C atalani possessed strong 
feelings of devotion, and perhaps entertained the most ex- 
treme veneration for the Deity, the firmest belief and the 
most fervent piety of any singer that ever lived. She never 
entered a church or a theatre to perform without solenmly 
ofifering up a prayer for her success. When therefore we 
reason upon her failing to awaken the sympathy of her au- 
ditors we can only attribute it to the radical difference in 
the manner of expressing the same ideas that obtains be- 
tween the natives of foreign countries and of our own. 
Mara was very early in life in England, and a large portion 
of the character of her mental acquirements is probably to 
be traced to that age ; Catalani on the contrary had 
made all her associations before she came nither. Again, 
there may be, perhaps, a ne^Lrer approximation in natural 
constitution between the Germans and the English, than 
hetween the more ardent natives of southern climates, and 
the inhabitants of the <^ ponittfs totodivisos orbe Britannos^^ 
All therefore that we must say specifically of Cat alani's 
elocution in singing, is that she was articulate, forcible, and 
powerful, occasionally light, pleasing, and playful, but 
never awfully grand, or tenderly touching to the degree 
that the art may be carried, or that Mara, act.ually with 
less power of voice did attain We consider Catalani be- 
low Billington iji the latter quality. In science she was so 
far inferior to both that the wonder ^ong professors, is 
ho^ she could possibly dare so much and succeed so well. 
Many of our observations upon her execution have al- 
ready entered into our previous pages. It was, however, 
certainly most extraordinary, while it had in it qualiti^ 
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that were peculiar to herself. Madame Catalani with 
more relocity, mor6 force, more brilliancy, and more 
variety than either Mara or Billington, Was below 
them both in neatness, precision, and finish. Her fa- 
cility seemed rather the effect of a natural aptitude or ge- 
nius, than of study and labour. As a proof of this truth, she 
was far more dexterous in the introduction and execution 
of ornament, than in the performance of passages df agili- 
ty set down by the composer. Her singing Handel amount- 
ed to a complete demonstration of what we assert. It want- 
ed not a certain expression of her own, but it was for that 
very reason almost destitute of that of the authot. Her 
divisions were not giten with the vocal declamation, which 
we consider hi^ mechanical passages to be endowed with- 
al, at least we recollect no instance neither in her perform- 
ance of his works nor those of any other composer, if we 
be allowed to except the bravura, " Gratias agimus^ 
which exhibited a wonderful example of force and rapidity 
combined. Her fertility in the invention of graces 
was richly abundant, but she took m^re satisfaction in 
producing pleasure through surprise than by any other le- 
gitimate method. The frequent introduction of triplets, 
arpeggios, and a succession of chromatic intervals was an 
effort of this description. At the same time the profusion 
was apt to cloy, and seemed to indicate [a propensity by 
far too common among artists] the desire to display every 
species of talent and acquisition as it were at once. 

Distant spectator* would have conceived that all the won- 
ders Catalani effected were wrought with so much 
ease a^ j|&arcely to deserve the name of effort. But such 
was by no means thfe case. It was perceptible to closer ob- 
servers that the exertion was so vast as to excite the mus- 
cular powers of the head, throat, and chest into very vio- 
lent action. In the execution of passages the under jaw 
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was in a state of continual agitation, in a manner too, g^n^ 
erallj tho ught incompatible with the production of pure 
tone from the chest, and inconsistent with legitimate execu- 
tion. This extreme motion was also visible during the shake, 
which Catalani. used sparingly, however, and with little 
effect. Indeed we must again remark that neither of these 
great singers imderstood the value and importance of this 
delicate and beautiful ornament but Mara. We call to 
mind no other circumstances peculiar to Catalani that can 
enable our readers to form a better estimate of her pow- 
ers, or tend to fix a permanent memory of the pleasure and 
the wonder she raised, than those we have thus related. 
We chose to compare these very high and gifted individu- 
als because it is only by a comparison of great singing in- 
fer se that criticism can be expected to establish any thing 
approaching to a true standard of general or of indiviual 
merit. There may be at the first glance an invidious ap* 
pearance in adopting such a method, but it vanishes when 
we recur to the impossibility of forming any accurate judg- 
ment of the merits of the one or the other, except by a 
minute measurment of the several faculties^ and a subse- 
quent estimate of the relation they bear to each other. 
We hope we have weighed them together justly and 
truly. 

The style of Mara was the great style, in its genuine ap- 
plication, and demonstrated by the natural faculties, and 
the most elaborate and scientific acquirements. Mrs. Bil- 
lington lowered the public taste a degree in the scale, by 
the introduction of her power of gracing and execution, in 
the place of grander elements ; and Madame Catalani has 
rendered little beside the substitution of power and agility^ 
for dignity still more imiversally agreeable. It is to this 
last singer that we owe the execrably bad taste of degrad- 
ing the nobler functions of the human voice, to the mere 
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province of an instrument. She first introduced airs with 
variations similar to the piano forte lessons, in diamet- 
rical contradiction to the just and proper employment of 
the most touching of all sounds, and to the utter annihila- 
tion of the sense and feeling imparted to music bj words. 
If we are to be required to listen to the tones of the voice, 
and the tone only divested of the best attribute for singing, 
to the vox etpreterea mhily let us hear execution displayed 
in solfeggi or in a bravura. 

Nor let us be considered as too severe in our notions 
with regard to the propagation of such vile taste. To pre- 
serve these canonized airs untouched is, as it were, a part 
of the religion of music. Every thing that tends to loosen 
our attachment to pure expression is, as we esteem it, a vio- 
lation of the great and fundamental law of vocal art, which 
is, to combine the effects of sense and sound. To draw off 
our attention and rivet it to mere sound, destroys the bet- 
ter half. 

Execution is certainly a source of pleasure, inasmuch ai 
it awakens our surprise, and is agreeable and legitimate 
when made subservient to the great purpose of singing. — 
But here its effect stops, and in true science, is only to be 
regarded as one of the means, and certainly not the most 
forcible means of expression. We entertain no doubt, 
from a careful examination of Handel's and Haydn's songs 
of division, that these compolers looked upon it as a mere 
vehement manner of declamation. Handel indeed appears 
to have used it more frequently than Haydn ; but there is a 
mechanicsd structure in his passages,which seems to fit them 
for the style of execution we have attempted to point out 
as a separate and distinct species, nor do we recollect an in- 
stance were he employs divisions that are not in strict ac- 
cordance, with,, or do not-set off the words more expressive- 
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I7, than plainer combination of notes would have done.* 

The error, therefore, of which we complain, is radical. — 
It is not a redundancy of ornament, but an absolute con- 
tempt of words as unmeaning appendages, and th^ reduc- 
tion of the voice to mere instrumental performance. We 
consider the female voice to be the most affecting of anj, 
and coasequently by this^mode of applying it, the loss is the 
more excessive. There is a sort of moral sense in music 
as well as in poetry, and if there be a 4uty appertaining to 
professional exertions beyond the acquisitions of gain, it 
lies in the just performance of the obligation this sense im- 
poses. Nor will such considerations, in choosing a line of 
study and practice, eventually derogate from the reputation 
a singer obtains, because, although he may for a time fafl 
to shine forth with the glare and glitter that always at first 
surrounds brilliant execution, he will in the end secure a 
much more high and lasting degree of fame from the feel- 
ings and the judgment of all persons of sensibility and sound 
iastr. 



SAMUEL WEBBE. 



In the annals of musical science the name of Webbe has 
long been eminently conspicuous, and the. homage of ama- 
teurs and connoisseurs has alike been offered to his genius 

* There arc curious examples of this remark to be found in 
HandeVs most sublime works. 
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recording some few brief particulars attaching to a name 
beloved, and so respected, we are proud to add our tri- 
bute of eulogy to the universal poeans which have graced 
his memory. 

Samuel Wepbe, Esq. by his general as well as profes- 
sional erudition, his aouteness of preception, and solidity 
of judgment, the impressiveness of his language, his univer- 
sal philanthropy, the simplicity of his heart, and the dig- 
ni/ied amenity of his manners, excited the admiration and 
loye of all who enjoyed the happiness of his friendship or 
acquaintance. He afforded the extraordinary instance of 
a well spent life, in the most unlimited sense of the expres- 
sion, and exhibited an example that is not often presented to 
our knowledge. Mr. Webbe was bom in 1740, of parents 
of high respectability, and moderately independent fortune; 
to increase which, his father went to Minorca, under some 
Government appointment, while he was yet an infant of 
scarcely twelve months old ; and having settled his estab- 
lishment there, had already written to his wife, with her 
child to join him ; when before the preparations for their 
departure could be completed, the voyage was awfully ter- 
minated by other letters announcing his sudden death. In- 
dependent of the shock on his beloved wife, the event was 
followed by some unfair proceedings, and by the diversion 
of property from its rightful descent on the part of those 
who had the power of controling the disposal. Mrs. Webbe 
was thus reduced to a state of comparative penury, .which 
proved disastrous to the future fortunes of her infant 
son. She could extend to him littfe advantage of educa- 
tion, but being intent upon rendering him capable of pro- 
viding for himself, he was bound apprentice to a cabinet 
maker, at the very early age of eleven years. This ar- 
rangement, however, was so little to his taste, that no soon- 
er were the seven long yeaw elapsed, than he determined 
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to abandon the workshop, and contemplated with infinite 
regret what he regarded as a total loss of a considerable 
and valuable portion of bis earlj life. 

Within a year after his emancipation, for such he al* ^ 
ways termed it, he lost his mother, and with her was be- 
reft of the little means of support derived from her slender 
income. Thus destitute of any visible means of support, 
and still under twenty years of age, he turned his attention . 
to the employment of copying music, as connected 
with an ^art of which he was passionately fond, but with 
which as yet he was totally unacquainted. He ob- 
tained bis principal employment from Mr. Welcher, 
keeper of a well known old music shop in Gerrard Street, 
Soho, through whom he became acquainted with a 
musician of the name ofKarle Barbent organist to the 
chapel of count Haslang, the Bavarian Ambassador, a 
professor of no particular s^ll, but from whom he rapidly 
acquired the rudiments of music, which his own intense 
study and observation soon enlarged into a thorough knowl- 
edge of that delightful art. At the expiration of his en- 
gagement as Mr. Barbent's assistant, for four years, he ap- 
plied himself sedulously and constantly to the acquirement 
of Latin, in which he did not allow himself to be interrupt- 
ed even by the necessity of copying mnsic for a subsistence, 
though when fully employed, he would sit till past twelve at 
night, and return to it by five in the morning, for many 
days in succession. He followed the Latin, by the study 
also of French, still appropriating every moment of inter- 
mission from those employments suggested by necessity, 
and excited by an anxious thirst for self improvement, to 
the ardent study of music, of which he had now determined 
to make himself completely master. His necessities were 
augmented at the age of twenty three, by the addition of a 
wife, and in the following year of a child to share his scan*^ 
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ty earnings ; having been married to Miss Anne Plumb ht 
St. Mary le-bonne church, on May 30th 1763 ; but as dif- 
ficulties increased, so seem:ed also to increase his exertion 
and perseverance ; and shortly after the birth of his ilrst 
child, he furnished himself with an Mnlian master. About 
this time'^e also ventured to become a teiacherofmusic, 
and his progress in the art, fully warranted this arduous 
undertaking, tiiough he was even then but twenty-five years 
of age, and it was but six y«ars since hb first acquaint- 
ance with rudiments. 

About the year 1776, Mr. Webbe was elected organist 
to the king- of Sardinians chapel, in London, and af- 
ter a few years, established a choir there, which he enrich- 
ed with many of hk own compositions, most of which were 
published. From this period scarcely a single year passed 
ivithout producing the reward of one, and often two {»*ize 
medals, down to the time when the Catch Club desisted 
from affording such liberal encotiragement to that mo^t de- 
lightul and social description of vocal music, glees, &c. 
His literary studies were however subsequently enlarged 
by the successive acquisition of the German, Greek, an'd 
Hebrew languages ; in the reading and understanding of 
which last, he was acknowledged by his master, a venera- 
ble and skillful Rabbi, to be equal to himself. Although it 
may seem of minor importance h«re to speak of his bodily 
gr^.ces, it may be in point to shew that in the vast 
range of objects which his ardent industry embraced, 
these coadjutors were neither forgotten nor neglected : and 
iia truth, he long excelled in the manly and graceful exer- 
cises of fencing and dancing. But superior to all these 
faculties of the mind, and these graces of body, were 
those indescribable excellencies, the simplicity, the tender- 
ness, the thorough goodness of his heart. His works 
were extremely numeroils, as well as iafimtely varied, haT'» 
21 
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ing written largely for the Catholic Church, of which he 
was a member ; while his anthems are aLso in use in almost 
every protestant cathedral in the country. He composed 
also two or three operas, many quartetts, and instrumental 
lesscms ; numerous songs, some of them highly distinguish- 
ed as public favorites, as " The Mansion of Peace," &c. 
and glees innumerable, and so well known as to require no 
formal eulogium. As an Engfish composer, he will always 
rank with Lock, Morley, Purcell, Arne, and the most emi- 
nent of the British school, while, as a man and a scholar^ 
his transcendant qualities raise him high among British 
worthies. 

On May 36, 1816, at his chambers in Qray's Inn, thi» 
excellent and truly worthy man terminated a long life of 
usefulness in his 76th year j and no one within his sphere of 
action has been more admired for public talents, or es- 
teemed for private virtues. His compositions are al- 
most innumerable, and are all characterized by taste, 
simplicity, and feeling, as well as by a profound 
knowledge of his delightful and delighting art. Ma- 
ny of his glees, for precision of hannony, beauty, and ex- 
pression, obtained and deserved the highest popularity ; and 
he was ever ready to contribute his professional exertidns 
in aid of benevolence or friendship. For some years past, 
his infirmities had prevented him from visiting his friends : 
but he was esteemed too much to be forgotten. He had 
also for a long time declined all musical composition, and 
chiefly amused himself widi a friend at the chess board. 
Thus closing a long career of fame and distinction, at 
peace with Grod and man, and bequeathing to his fsunily the 
proudest of all legacies, the blessing and the memory of 
their father's virtues. 
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2T) the memory of Samuel Wehhcj E$q, 

Written by W. Lindley, Esq. and composed by 

LORB BVRQHERSH. 



Chant we the requiem, solemn, sad, and sweet ; 
And muse awhile amid the festive throngs, 

Be joy's inspiring song. 
Strew we the cypress boughs, the muse's seat ; 
For he the Father of the varying lay, 
Of pain and sickness long the suffering prey. 
Sinks to the grave, and leaves unstrung the lyre, 
49ilent each liquid note— ^-extinct its sacred Ibe ! 

List to that plaintive strain ! 
Was"it « Thy voice, O ! harmony *" that sung, 
Anselmo's magic lyre unstrung—- 
Ne'er on th' enraptur'd verse to burst again 
Those chords so sweetly wild, so full, so clear, 
It was » thy aWfol sound i^^the distant bell. 
Beats slow, responsive to the anthem's swell 
That poqrs the parting tribote o'er hit hallow'd bier. 
<( When winds breathe «oft f" where rests Anselmo's clay, 
Bound our lamented minstrel's shrine ! 
Shall <' forms unseen |" the deathless wreath entwine ; 
Soft warbling is the breeze the tributary lay ! 

*<« Thy voice O harmony," with awful sound. 

Wdhet Oleet. 
f « When winds breathe soft along the sileoit deep, 

IM. 
} «< By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
** By forms unseen their dirge is sung." 

CoUini* 
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MISS STEPHENS 



The Father of this aecompUshed vocalist was a C«rvet* 
^nd Gilder in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London. The 
grst rudiments of musical instruction Miss Stephens receiv- 
ed from M. Lanza a teacher, who proceeded upon the geiK 
nine Italian method of forming the voice, he initiated the 
pupil very slowly, but very surely, in the elements. At a 
subsequent period her studies were conducted with a view 
principally to the dramatic exercise of the art, and a de- 
viation from the principles which best conduce to form a 
perfect orchestra singer were deserted for the practice 
which contributes to the efforts the stage demands. 

Miss Stephens remained his pupil many years, during 
which time she was brought out at the Pantheon. Her Fath- 
er had reason to think M. Lanzas attention too remiss, both 
for his own interest, and for those of his pupil. Mr. Welsh 
was applied to, who saw the promise, and exerted himself 
vigorously to bring Miss Stephens sufficiently forward to 
appear at Covent Garden Theatre, with brilliant approba- 
tion. Nevertheless, in spite of this success it was question- 
ed whether the warmth of feeling and the fertility of imagi- 
nation which are indispensible to perfect dramatic per- 
formance are inherent in her nature. It is thus probably 
that her talent was misdirected. In this particular there is 
a very curious difference between the Italian school of sing- 
ing and the English. To train a singer for the serious 
opera is to count the highest attributes of the art. Such a 
code of instruction appears by the imiversal powers of al- 
most every legitimate Prima Donna, to include the qualities 
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of an actress as well as the highest cultiyation of the vocal 
requisites The first woman of the opera must understand 
the full value of applying dramatic effect to vocal ex- 
pression of the passions. Singers generally, on the contra- 
ry, who are trained for the stage, consider only one branch 
of the profession. If they vocalize well, it is they think suffi- 
cient, and they seldom care to remember that Singers who 
aspire to move the affections of their hearers must accom- 
plish their ends very much by means which are common to 
acting as well as singing — ^in short, by dramatic force, dra- 
matic fire, dramatic feeling, dramatic elocution — and all 
these refined by the highest cultivation, science and pofish 
of vocal superiority. Miss Stephens' imagination if original- 
ly susceptible of the fiery impulses to which it is essential 
to train the conception of one who is to pourtray by regu- 
lated tones the workings of all the passions, has been cool- 
ed rather than heated in the tempering ; and whether she 
sings upon the board of the theatre or in the orchestra, her 
whole performance appears subdued somewhat below the 
point necessary to fine expression. The quality of her 
tone is full and rich beyond that of any other performer. 
In songs however of touching expression she seems to want 
tenderness, the liquid sweetness, that steals the sense away 
in passages of pathos and passionate ecstacy. 

From this property of her tone, from what it wants as 
well as from what it possesses, it is to be inferred that the pe- 
culiar bent of her talent is towards ballads and songs of sim- 
ple declamation, — in a word, towards that particular style 
which is generally esteemed to be purely English, though the 
formation of her voice may have been conducted upon prin- 
ciples of the Italian teaching. The chastity of her style, and 
the limitation she lays upon her fancy, confine our estima- 
tion of Miss Stephens' science to what she abstains from, 

i rather than allow us to measure it by what she affords or 

w 
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introduces^ her omameBts are correct and {deasing, but 
seldom for nought or surprizing. From the whole of her 
performances, there results a certain grateful sense of 
plefuiure, somewhat analogous to the sensations experienced 
and the sentiments inspired by tlie conirersatiou of a po- 
lished sensible and well bred person With these attribuftes 
she enjoys her full share of patronage ; and her title to the 
regard she earns so industriously and so honourably is sup-' 
ported by a purity of mind and character correspondent to 
her professional manner. Such characters as Mi^ Ste- 
phens prove sufliciently that the public exercise ol talent is 
not incompatible with the grace, the ornament, and all th^ 
virtues of tiomestic life. 



JOACHIM ROSSINI. 



Was born in the year 1791, atPesaro, a small town in 
the papal dominions, on the gulph of Venice. 'Hie only 
portion he inherited from his father was his musical talents^ 
which had been in some degree cultivated by that father ; 
his education was confined, and he &rst went on ihe Italian 
stage as an mnateur ; but though Rossini now sings with 
taste aiad spirit, he had no success then as a public singer. 
He composed, however, detached airs, which were handed 
about in conqpany, and Iheir ctyle was original aitd 
^>rightly. He was next engaged by two or three amateurs 
to con^KKse an Opera. He tvas then but a mere school 
boy m i^eal^ance, and the manager of the opera house en-* 
tertained but a poor ojmiion of such^a composer : his pBi.* 
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tanSy however threatened the manager that they would 
withdraw their patronage, if he did not give the 
youth encouragement : he therefore consented to hring 
forward this first operatic attempt. This was JLhr^anm 
Felice ; it was in the reigning taste hut there were 
in it a charming duo, and many hright flashes of 
genius. Soon after Rossini composed those his master pie- 
ces, namely II Tancredi, U Italiana in Algeriy and Pietra 
di Puragone. The opera of Tancredi in particular, circu- 
lated rapidly through Italy : hut Rossini had a strong aver- 
sion to composing overtures, and actually did not compose 
one for Tancredi ; this opera was therefore preceded hy 
one or other of the two overtures composed for the other 
two operas. Rossini went to Milan, and there he assumed 
the high rank he now holds among composers. It was for 
the Milanese that he wrote Lm Pietra di Paragone, It was 
at Milan he hecame a general favorite amongst the most 
heautiful women ; and the ladies of rank dispensed with the 
attentions of their noble cecisebos, and the favorite Cava- 
liere ServentCy was the young and engaging composer ; but 
the most beautiful among them all made him her captive, 
while he rendered her the first musician in all Italy ; and 
we are told that when seated by her at the piano, love in- 
•spired him to compose the greatest number of those airs 
since introduced in his operas.— When he quitted Milan he 
went to see his family, for whom he always evinced much 
alTection ; he had never been known to write letters to any 
one except to his mother, to whom they were addressed, to 
the Illustrious SiffMra Rossini, mother to iJie celebrated corn^ 
posery Sfc, Sfc. Certainly he has received homage for his 
exquisite talents ever since he was eighteen, and must be 
conscious of his own celebrity, though he often speaks jest- 
ingly of his fame. 
About this time that he visited Pesaro, he was exempted 
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from the laws of conscription. The minister of the inte>- 
rior proposed to the viceroy of Italy, an exception in farcrtr 
of Rossini, who, at first objected, but at length yielded to 
the wishes of the public. Rossini afterwards departed for 
Bologna ; there a very rigid dictatorship is exercised over 
ir.usic, and he was reproached with violating the rules of 
granunatical harmony in his compositions. Rossini ac- 
knowledged they were in the right, but that none of thos0 
faults would have remained, if he had read his MS. twice 
over. " But," added he, " I have only six weeks to com- 
pose an opera ; the first month is devoted to dissipation^ 
and it is but during the last fortnight that I compose every 
morning a duo, or air, which is to be rehearsed on that ve- 
ry evening. How then will you have me perceive the mi- 
nute errors in the accompaniment .^" 

The musical rigorists still, however, made a great' bus- 
tle about these sins of harmony, though they are scarcely 
perceptible to the ear that is listening to Rossini's music ; 
but it was envy at finding a handsome, indolent youth, of 
about twenty, towering so much above them ; he was 
doomed, however, to experience an attack of a very differ- 
ent kind. — ^His Milanese admirer quitted her splendid pa- 
lazzo, her husband, her children, and her fortune, and one 
morning rushed into the room then occupied by Rossini* 
Scarcely had they met, when the door again opened, and 
in came one of the wealthiest and most beautiful women in 
Bologna ! Rossini, like Macheath, laughed at them both, 
sung a lively air, and made his escape. 

He was so successful at Bologna, that he received offers 
from every town in Italy. He generally demanded foir an 
opera, a thousand francs, (rather better than forty pounds) 
and he generally wrote three or four in a year. From 
1810tol8i6he visited all the principal towns in Italy : on his 
arrival he was welcomed by the dilletanti of the place 5 the 
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first thirteen days he devoted to his friends, dining out, and 
shrugging his shoulders at all the nonsense he was ohliged 
to set to mn$ic ; for Rossini, as may well be ims^nedi 
with his good taste, was always an excellent judge of poet* 
ry. When he had been in town about three weeks, hd 
would refuse invitations, and set himself seriously to study 
the voices of the performers. He made them sing at the 
piano, and when he had acquired an accurate knowledge 
of their vocal powers, he began to write. He generally 
rose late, and would pass the day in composing, while hii 
friends were conversing round him ; but it was after r©*- 
tuming fropi their parties at a late hour, that shutting him^- 
self up in his chamber, he has been visited by his most 
brilliant inspirations, these he would hastily putiiown on 
scraps of paper, and then arrange them in the morning. 

The mind of Rossini is remarkable quick ; when he was 
composing his Moise, he was asked if he meant to make 
^he Hebrews sing in fhe same way that they chaunt in the 
synagogues. He was struck with the idea, and when he 
went home, he composed a magnificent chorus, which be* 
gins with a kind of nasal twang, peculiar to the synagogue; 
but bis facility in composing is not the most exb*aordinarj 
of his qualifications. Ricordi, the principal music seller ia 
Italy, has made a fortune, by the sale only of Rossini's 
works whose genius is fitted for the pleasurable ; for indiil«- 
gence is often the ground work of his finest airs ; his great 
misfortune, however, is that he does not give sufficient dig<- 
nity and plaintiveness to the passion of love, but treats it as 
an affair of common gallantry, yet it is his so iilften stoopr 
ing to light and empheraeral graces that has rendered him 
such a favorite at the Parisian theatre. 

Last year Rossini was to have presided at the king's 
theatre in the Hay-market, but his passion for Italy, op, 
perhaps, his natural indolence, there detained him. This 
22 
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year, however, he has crossed the Alps, and presides at Vi- 
enna. ^He is next solicited hj the Parisians. He may 
periiaps, when exhausted hy their admiration, try the opu- 
lence and patronage of the encouragers of musical talent in 
London. 

Rossini has lately married, and, like many other men of 
genius, precisely the reverse to what might have been ex- 
pected. The lady was Senora Colbrano, a Spaniard, but a 
singer by profession, beauty she was never possessed of, and 
has now lost her voice with her youth, for she is no longer 
young ; but since her marriage, she performed at Vienna, 
m^en Rossini directed the Opera ; her voice was so feeble 
that it was tuneless, and the proud Senora was in great 
danger of being hissed, but respect and regard to the hus- 
band saved the wife* 

We have before spoke of the natural affection of Rossi- 
ni towards his parents, and we cannot close this sketch 
without citing the following proof. In Italy, when Rossi- 
ni presides at the piano forte during the first three repre- 
sentations of one of his opei*as, he receives afterwards his 
eight hundred or one thousand francs. He then rests him- 
self a week or ten days ; he is then invited to a general 
dinner, given by almost the whole town, and then sets off 
with a portmanteau full of music paper, for another town. 
On the success of an opera, this affectionate man writes t6 
his mother, and sends her and his aged father the two thirds 
of what he has received. 

When this composer sets out upon his task ; he feels an 
importunate diffidence ; he invents, combines, separates, 
re*cast8, and fails of excellence through excessive care. 
But as he advances, his work grows up around him, he be | 
comes heated with his subject, his ideas multiply and he 
feels the God. In such moments he is freed from his shac* 
](les^ he breaks out like the eagle from the cloudy and 
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feels the full strength of his wings. Rossiin is little abote 
the middle height, very large in his make, and somewhat 
corpulent, his countenance is open, grave, and intelligent, 
his head is of extraordinary dimensions, his forehead finely * 
expanded and rising to a majestic height, but sloping a ht- 
tle backwards ; his ejes are a light brown, dull and medi- 
tative, his whole appearance is far from common, yet does 
not quite declare the composer of Othello. A Craniolo- 
gist, without knowing him, spent one day in examin- 
ing his head, and, at last declared << there was nothing par- 
ticular in the organic construction, but perhaps, he might 
have some inclination for music." He is frank and affa- 
ble in his manners, easy of access to strangers, fond of 
hearing and relating anecdotes, and best pleased with those 
associates who will grant him as much talent in other sub- 
jects as in music. His health is not good ; he says himself 
that in^s youth he indulged too freely in pleasures from 
which he should have refrained, and he complains of being 
obliged to work for a livelihood, although his circum- 
stances are generally understood to be easy. The facility 
with which he composes, is astonishing. In a room half 
full of people, talking to one, listening to another, he scrib- 
bles on with twice the rapidity of an ordinary copyist, and 
very seldom retumsi;o consider or correct. He frequently 
changes his sheet as though his ideas crossed one another ; 
after writing ten or fifteen bars, a new vein of fancy opens 
before him, and he seizes fresh paper to secure the happy 
moment. There are persons in the world who laugh at the 
raptures of the musician, and sordidly imagine that music 
is merely a sensual gratification — ^Let them cast away such 
belief. — ^Music is not sensual, it feeds the soul with one of 
its purest aliments, and can infuse thoughts and feeHngs- 
which language qannot describe. 
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MRS SALMON 



Few singers have appeared, who had the power to he- 
stow such universal pleasure, without exciting any very 
deep or intense interest through the stronger aJ0re(5tions, as 
this lady. She now takes rank with the very first of con- 
cert singers, and is confessedly amongst the most attrac-^ 
tive to a general audience. There are few persons to whom 
her enchantments are unknown as a singer, so extended 
has heen the fame of her talents, that there is scarcely a 
provincial meeting of any consideration at which Mrs« Sal-> 
MON is not engaged to assist. As this has been the case 
for some seasons past, her merits may be said to be uni* 
versally known. 

An opinion has been entertained, that peculiar organiza^ 
tion is in some sdrt hereditary, or at least partaken by va- 
rious branches of the same family. Mrs. Salmon is a 
member of a family celebrated for vocal as well as gene- 
ral musical ability. Her first master was John Ashley, 
but time, practice, and observation appear to have beea 
her most capable instructors. With all her acquisitions she 
certainly belongs to no school. She sings English and Ital- 
ian with the same brilliancy of tone, and with the same fa- 
cility, the two circumstances that form the characteristics 
by which every body sees the eiBTects of this lady's perfor- 
mances. 

Mrs. Salmon's intonation is very correct, though singing 
with male voices, it has in some instances been knoi^n to 
sharpen. It is however well known, that intonation mclin- 
ing to be sharp rather than flat, bestows a superior brillian- 
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ey. It is analogous to the elevation of the general pitch of 
which instrumentalists are known to be always so desirous. 
In her tone lies the delight. Her voice possesses neither 
extraordinary compass nor volume, but it comes the near- 
est to the tone of musical glasses, if we can imagine that 
sound to be somewhat thinned and refined. "How," says a 
critic, " shall we find words to convey any notion of the 
syren who steals, away the soul by tone so liquid, resonant, 
brilliant and delicious, that it leaves us scarcely any power 
to search beyond the pleasure we derive from the mere 
pulses of the sound." 

Mrs. Salmon fehctiously disables the severity of judg- 
ment. Clearness, beauty, rapidity, poHsh, invention, and 
taste are her attributes. Though never grand, and seldom, 
if ever, pathetic or touching, though never extorting the 
tribute of applause by sudden, powerful, and irrisistible ap- 
peals to the imagination or^ to the heart, she nevertheless 
captivates by sweetness, delicacy and uncommon ease. 



MR VAUGHAN. 



Mr Vaughan is a native of Norwich, and be received the 
first rudiments of his musical education in the choir of the 
cathedral church. There were at that time subscription 
concerts upon a good scale, where the best secular music 
was performed under the direction of an amateur, and at 
these, young VAnoHAN sung with great applause. His 
voice, his countenance, and his manners, were alike prepos- 
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setsing, and what adds interest to the relation/his father 
died and left him an orphan very young, at the very in^ 
stant when the first notes of a concert for his benefit were 
performing. He was immediately befriended and pro- 
tected. Dr. Beckwith, a very sound musician, then the 
organist of the Cathedral and St Peter's and the most es- 
teemed teacher of his day, continued to instruct him ; but 
he was still more fortunate in the friendship of a clergy- 
man, deeply learned in the science and enthusiastically 
fond of it, who used such exertions to forward his promo- 
tion as belong only to warm disinterested affection. His 
merits aided by such assistance, soon translated him to the 
chapel of Windsor, and he has gradually gone on till he ar- 
rived at the eminent distinction of succeeding Mr. Harrison 
in the choirs and concerts of the metropolis. We have de- 
viated from our tract into private anecdote, because we are 
desirous not to withhold what is so honorable to all the par- 
ties. 

We are now to consider Mr. Vaughan in the high pro- 
fessional light he has placed himself. His intonation is 
mathematically correct and the clue to a precision so diffi- 
cult to attain is to be found in the accurate knowledge he 
possesses of the extent of his power and in the rigorous aus- 
terity with which he limits his efforts to his faculties. The 
nice application of this rule of judgment is seen at the ve- 
ry commencement of an analysis of his qualities. — It will 
be found to accompany us at every step of our progress, 
and to predominate by its general bearing over every oth- 
er element of his excellence, natural or acquired. Nature, 
exercise and taste, are all employed in the formation, pres- 
ervation, and practice of tune, although it is very common 
to attribute perfection or approach to perfection in this 
particular to nature alone or to the ear as we familiarly 
$ty. But in truth ear is perhaps the least concerned at 
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iast. At first we regulate the scale by this faculty, but it is 
exercise, that in the second stage confinns the organs of 
sound and fixes them to just degrees by the force of habit ; 
and finally is the knowledge of what stress these organs 
will bear, that teaches us to confine the imagination with- 
in the bounds which nature has assigned to the functions of 
the throat. It will therefore easily be estimated for how 
considerable a portion of knowledge, observation, and abil^ 
ity, we give a singer credit when we grant to him that his 
intonation is mathematically correct. 

Now we are about to aim at the description of Mr. 
Vaughan's tone, we feel all the difficulty which the want of 
precise terms, the necessity for a technical language of 
sound, impose upon us. We can call to mind neither 
voice nor instrument that bears any resemblance to his. It 
is perhaps neither so rich nor so sweet as Mr. Harrison's, 
but we should describe it as naturally more pure, if its{ be- 
ing less modified may entitle it to such a distinction, more 
free and quickly formed, less brilliant, though more 
penetrating and various, not less ductile, certainly more 
powerful, less adapted to tenderness, better fitted for the 
expression of passion, deep pathos, and declamatory passa- 
ges as well as for the rapid and forcible execution of di- 
.visiJns, and equally suited to light and delicate ornament 
Still we find that we can convey no definite and precise 
idea of the voice. If we say that we think it dififers from 
other tenor voices in the manner that Mrs. Billington's dif- 
fered from those of the generality of female singers, or that 
it partiakes neither of the reed nor the string in any re- 
markable degree, we do not know whether we sliall h^ 
more exact, though we think the description is susceptible 
of all these destinctions. If adopting the fanciful illustra- 
tions of Sir Isaac Newton's supposition by a modem wri- 
ter W9 should endeavour to assign a particular color ai 
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analogous in its effect : we should not add a tittle to th« 
likeness. Our readers must therefore be content to per- 
ceive that we have not spared our pains in hunting for si- 
militudes and to discover that words will not convey any- 
more precise idea of tone . We have, however established 
already a standard of comparison and we shall go on to 
complete the graduation of the scale by the notice of par- 
ticular effects. The recitative and air " Oh ! loss ofsigM'* 
and ^^Total eclipse^'* from Samson, we consider to be the fin- 
est of Mr. Vaughan's performances, because the composi- 
tion in itself is majestically simple though pathetic to the 
very depths of pathos, and because there is nothing that re- 
quires so much elevated dignity of tone as well as concep- 
tion and execution as this unadorned simplicity. If we re- 
gard the words they are the plainest but the most natural 
and therefore the most touching description of the mental 
suffering of the blind champion in servitude and chains. 
This dignified simplicity it is that constitutes at once the 
difficulty and the praise of singing Handel. The shades of 
passionate enunciation are so nicely and intimately blended, 
they melt into darker and darker hues from the first strain 
of complaining sorrow to the climax of reproachful anguish 
and misery in the exclamatory reflection, 

" Why thus deprived thy prime decree ? * 

Swa,moon, and stars are dark to me !" 

that there is no song within our remembrance requiring 
more peculiar, more gradual, more delicate, nor more pas- 
sionate expression of tone as well as general manner, than 
" Total jEc/ipsc." Mr. Vaughan is here pre-eminently 
great over all his predecessors and competitors. He ex*- 
ceeds Mr. Harrison in force and pathos, Mr. Braham in 
dignity, temperance and delicacy. Mr. Vaughan is not a 
singer that takes by storm. As a very fine female singer of 
the present day and still finer judge of singing has been 
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heard to say of Madame Camporese, ^' she steals upon 
jou ;" he first possesses himself of your heart, and he af- 
terwards satisfies your understanding. Thi^ is much the 
work of tone. His is not the rapid, bold, irrisistible draw- 
ing of Mortimer^ hut the finely-laid picture of exquisite 
propriety, grace, feeling, and finish, where may be seen 
the true taste and talent of the artist subdued and temper- ' 
^d by study and acquaintance with all the principles of the 
art. The opening recitative of the Messiah " Comfort ye 
my peopUy^^ and the succeeding air << Every valley shall be 
exalledy'* are .entitled inour/esteem to equal praise, though 
dissimilar in the class of sentiments to which they are ad- 
dressed. " The Soldier^ 8 Dream^^ and " Alexia^^ are alike 
inimitable and inestimable in the chaste and beautiful can- 
tabile s<yle of tone, mixed however with sensibility, ele- 
gance, and delightfully chosen ornaments 

A name appears to be wanting for HandePs songs of di- 
vision — ^we mean such as " fVhy does the God of Israel 
eleep ?" from Samson, or " Uiou shalt dash them*^ from the 
Messiah. The Itahan term " airs of agility" fails us, be- 
cause it does not imply the powerful expression which we 
Venture to call vocal datamation, and which forms the 
characteristics of those compositioi^s, for if lowered to 
mere execution, they forfeit all their true and oHgical de- 
sign. Critics who deem theai,e divisions to be merely of 
mechanical construction, have never heard Madame Mara 
in " Rejoice greatly," #r Mr. Vaughan in " Why does the 
God of Israel sleep." Mr. Vaughan images throughout 
every note of the most harrassing divisions, the rapid and 
impetuous thoughts which impel Samson to commune with-^ 
in hiniself, to raise himself up before his Creator, almost 
fo remonstrati, and to point the xengeance which is to 
%nv\ his enemies to their destruction. 
QS 
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We consider Mr. Vaughan to be a genuine finglisb 
singer ; his tone in Italian^ music is not transmuted 
to that of Italian formation, and therefore his singing may 
be thought to want the foundation of the style, he is thor-» 
ought acquainted trith the difibrence of the two styles, and 
though he executes Italian music well, in every other re- 
ispect, we can but applaud the good sense that confines him 
to his proper excellence. 

Mr. Vaughan realizes an image of perfection in the vo- 
cal art, which had begun to think was unnecessary and not 
to be found but in the hopeless contemplation of ideal pos- 
i^ibihty . His singing assures us that the chastity of English 
taste, the manly eloquence of English elocution amd th^ 
genuine pathos of English expression may be combined with 
the purity and sweetness of Italian tone, and the grace of 
of Italian elocution. 



N. STEIBELT. 



N. Steibelt, was bom at Berlin in the year 1756. He 
very early displayed a great disposition for music, and the 
then King of Prussia being made acquainted with his de- 
cided ability for this science, placed him under the instruc- 
tion of the celebrated Kimberger, who was then at Ber- 
lin. Under this master he rapidly improved, and laid the 
foundation of future excellence. • n 

Steibelt's compositions for the Piano forte are exces- 
sively numerous. They consist of Concertos, sonatas, 
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potpourries, and airs with variaiioas. His fourth opera of 
Sonatas are held in hi^h estimation, and also his Studio 
puUished in England. 

Wh^e this Composer was at Paris he wrote Lr Reiour ie 
Zej^wTy ahallad and an opera called Zm Princt8$ de Boby- 
lom^ hoth of which were performed at the Imperial Acad- 
emy o£ Music with success. This opera was bis last pub- 
lic performance previous to his departure for St. Peters- 
• burghs Dming his stay he composed for the Theatre Fey- 
<deau, Momeo 4* Julieiy an opera which was ireceived witiik 
universal applause. While in London, in 1797, he per- 
formed with Viotti at the opera Concerts under the direc- 
tion of S^mon. On the 26th January 1805, his Ballad Ld 
LaUere or Blanche Remne de CtudiUy was performed at the 
opera house^ it was allowed to possess considerable merit. 

STEIBEJ.T finaHy went to St. Petersburg, where his abili- 
ty receivecl that encouragement which eminent merit de- 
mands. H<! died in the early part of the present year 1324. 



RAYNER TAYLOR. 



Mr. R ayner Taylor the organist Mid Composer ; One 
of the DO ost accomplished musicians in this or any other 
country. . Bom, I believe in London, he entered at an ear- 
ly age, i he Kings's singing school, as one of the boys of the 
Chapel Royal : an institution that has sent forth much 
valuable » talent to the world. In this capacity he often 
attende ;d occasions which have since become historical 
events , such as the funeral of Handel in 1769— That of 
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fieorge the second in 1 760— ^as well as the marriage and 
Coronation of George the third and his estimahle consort. 
Upon leaving the school, he was immediately in active em-> 
ployment as composer, vocalist, organist and harpsichord 
perfbrmer pPiano fbrtes not heing there known.] Subse-. 
quently, for many years, he was established at Chelms- 
ford, a large town in the county of Essex, where he was or- 
ganist at the church and had an immense round of teach- 
ing, both at the principal fbmale academies in private fam- 
ilies. From this he was called to be the composer and di- 
rector of the musk to the Sadlers Wells theatre, a pleasing 
place of amusement, open during the summer months, 
which began to rise somewhat above the level of a mere 
show box fbr rope dancing, tumbling &.c. and for which 
H was no less indebted to Mr. Taylor as composer, than to 
Lonsdale, who had assumed the office of author, as well 
as that of stage manager ; so that while the burlettas and 
pantomimes were formed upon some historical fact or 
passing occurrence, or had some classical allusioa, eminent 
professors of music who visited this place of amusement to 
pass a leisure hour were astonished to find the little orches- 
tra well disciplined, correct and efifectiye, and were de- 
lighted with the pleasing yet scientific style of the music. 

Mr. Tayloe's song of " A Sailors, life at 8eay^\\n a piece 
which represented the distress and return of the Cruardiau 
Frigate in most impressive dumb show,— ^and the ear tick-, 
ling and the comic trio of ^^ Chin chet qvavP^ simg iii^ a panto- 
mime exhibiting cheese manners and scenery received fot* 
several seasons. Qn every night, -a certain enc(yfe ; and in, 
a spectacle founded upon events then passing in France, 
the solemn and impressive solo and brilliant chorus that was 
sung upon the scene representing Louis the XVI. as taking, 
the oath in the champ de mars constantly produce^ peals 
^ applause. 
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Moat 1792, he emigrated with his famfly to America, 
and passed some time in the southern states \ hut in 1793, 
he settied in Philadelphia where he has since remained, and 
where hy age and infirmity, he has retired from public life. 

Mr. Taylor's talents are various. As a composer, he 
stands upon the highest ground both as to science and origi- 
nality, as well as to knowledge of effect, and in every res- 
pect is certainly highly entitled to public favour. But the 
best of his compositions were consigned to his shelves ; yet 
of those he published in this country. " Thefadtd IMlyy'^ 
and the '< JBeech Tree^s petitiony^^ are dehghtful specimens of 
that melodious flow of air and harmony which formed the 
style of the last century. 

As an organist he is second to no one. Any person ac- 
quainted with the true style of organ playing who has ever 
heard Mr. Taylor, will testify to this. Not his voluntaries 
alone, but each passing interlude to a common ps^lm tune 
was full of taste and ingenuity. But on various occasions, 
after church service, when he has obliged a favoured few 
who remained for the purpose, with extemporaneous effu- 
sions, a never failing strain of harmony and science would 
burst upon the senses. His ideas flqwed with' wonderful 
freedom in all the varieties of plain chant, imitation and 
fligue. Subject follows subject in quick succession, through 
all the mazes of modulation by the hour together. But I 
am sorry to be compeUed to bear testimony to the fact, 
that his talents were not of the marketable kind. Scientific 
organ playing and shelves groaning under manuscript file? 
of overtures, operas, anthems, glees &c. were neither pro- 
ductive of fame nor emolument to their worthy possessorv 
The drudgery of teaching and a scanty organ salary have 
been his pnly recompense. 

As a vocaUst, Mr, Taylor has not met with that approba- 
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tion to which hii talents mo justly entitle him. This, in a 
great measure, is supposed to arise from his always se- 
lecting comic songs for hb public exhibitions, and the cir- 
cumstance of his singing not being iti the fashion of the 
day. In short, many of his warmest admirers have regret- 
ted that so much talent should stoop to the performance of 
a Vauxhall ballad ; yet his merriment and vivacity in glees 
and catches of a humorous nature, have often added to so- 
cial naerriment. Sometimes among particular friends be 
would in perfect playfulness sit down to the piano forte and 
extemporize an Itahan opera, giving no bad specimen^ 
though a highly carricatured one, of that fashionable enter- 
tainment. The overture, recitative, songs and dialogue, 
by singing alternately in the natural and falsetto voice 
were all the thought of the moment, as well as the words 
which were notiiing but a sort of gibberish with Italian ter- 
minations. Thus would he often in sportive mood throw 
away ideas sufficient to establish a musical fame. 



T. S. WEBB. 



This gentleman was a distinguished amateur in Music, 
and attained a high degree of celebrity, having been ap- 
pointed iiie first Presideni cfthe Bo&tmi Handd and Haydm 
Shcietyy an institution under whose aui^iees, were laid a 
foundation which aspires to an eminent rank among the first 
of musical societies in this country. 

Col. Wbbb was the son of the late Samoel Webb. 
He was bom in Boston, 1771, and shared the advantages of 
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the public Latin School, by his rapid imptovement, he be- 
came a proficient in the French language. Endowed by 
the bouiitiful Creator, with a mind abo^e the common 
rank, the sweetness of his disposition, and the amiableness 
of Jiis manners, while they procured for him the esteem of 
his instructors, and young associates, riveted also the pa- 
rental affections, and strengthened the hope, that he would 
one day become both an ornament and a blessing to socie- 

The early buddings of his genius were soon discovered in 
the poetry of his youthful pen, and rewarded by the smile 
of approbation, which they excited. As an occupation 
congenial to his natural taste for mental improvement, he, 
at a suitable age, served an apprenticeship at the printing 
business in this city. Being thus qualified, he left the de- 
lights of home, and removed to Keene in New Hampshire, 
and thence to Albany in the state of New- York. He mar- 
ried a Miss Martha Hopkins of Boston, and had five chil- 
dren, three of which, with their mother died, after which, 
he married the sister of his wife. From Albany he remov- 
ed to Providence R. I. where he acquired, from his person- 
al activity and industry, a handsome property in a domes- 
tic cotton manufactory. With an intention to increase his 
wealth, he embarked a considerable portion of his property 
in machinery for the weaving of Cotton Goods, in tlie Wes- 
tern Country. He was about to settle in Ohio, hoping there 
to meet with greater success, where there was less compe- 
tition, and to arrive at that enviable state of pecimiary in- 
dependence which he had despaired of obtaining in New- 
England. He was on his way to Columbia, the place he 
had selected for his future residence, when he died. 

Thus departed from the scene of his mortal labors and 
affections, a gentleman who was respected by the public, 
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honored by, his acquamtance, and loved with the fondest 
enthusiasm by his friends. In him were embodied a soul 
of feeling and philanthropy : an understanding clear and 
penetrating ; a disposition, kind and complacent, a taste, 
exquisitely delicate and refined. 

As a member of the masonic brotherhood, he was every 
where known ; for those who had witnessed his personal 
labors, had received the benefit of them, in the explana- 
tions and illustrations which he published, and which are 
received in most Lodges in our country as a manual of mo- 
rality and religion. He had studied masonry as a science, 
and found that it might be made auxiliary to the noblest 
purposes, and his example was a powerful witness, that its 
tenets might be incorporated with every action, and give 
life, spirit, purity, and honor to the most exalted as well as 
to the himiblest occupations of man. He was not a free- 
mason in theoiy only ; his daily pursuits were a practical 
commentary on the usefulness and internal worth of the 
principles he professed and advocated. His researches in- 
to the remote history of the fraternity were fruitful in the 
production of information, instruction and amusement, to 
others as well;as to himself ; and he would have done vio- 
lence to his urbane and j^ocial feelings to have kept for a 
moment from his companions and friends a scrap of histo- 
ry, an anecdote, a maxim, or an observation which had af- 
forded pleasure to himself. The continual advances he was 
making in masonry as a science, and the facility and scru- 
pulousness with which be applied every moral obligation to 
practice, had procured him some of the highest distinctions 
in the power of his brethren to confer. These honors 
he wore with dignity and modesty ; not using them as 
means to gratify ambition or disseminate the seeds of inno- 
vation. His authority was exercised with mildness, and 
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tkose oT«r whom he was csDed to preside weve sever mmie 
t» feel that office conferred power ob the man^ but they 
saw that tbo mam ixnparrted honorto ike ^office. Cooi-> 
Dftettdfltioiif frotti hina wa» felt to be rakiabfe, and adroom^ 
iUHQ^ whenever emplojed, was expressed in terms that cem<^ 
mainded teneration, and- strengthened the ties of atfec- 
tion. 

To the other endowments of nature, the nauniificent au- 
thor of good, added the gift and taste for music, which 
from his early youth, began to make their appearance ; 
and his succeeding life has shown that his whole mind and 
soul was attuned to harmony, every chord of which, vibra- 
ted at the slightest touch, and gave the softest tones of mu- 
sic's power. 

To vocal and instrumental music both inclined ; the fife 
and the flute were among the choicest companions of his 
chili^ood ; they cheered his evening walks, and supplied 
the place pf a friend in retirement. To sing, ever gave 
him the sweetest delight, and his personal exertions while 
they have excited emulation, have also tended to enlarge 
our ideas of a most pleasing and ennobling science. It 
may be remarked with much truth, that his urbanity of 
manners and persuasive conciliating disposition, as Presi- 
dent of the Handel and Haydn, and Vice President of the 
Phil-harmcmic Societies, evinced powers of mind peculiar- 
ly calculated to the discharge of those offices. The abili- 
ty with which he carried into execution the laudable ob- 
jects of these meritorious institutions, must be universally 
acknowledged, and to his endeavours may in a great meas- 
ure be attributed their success. His influence in guiding the 
versatile talents of their numerous members, and in com- 
manding the good opinion of his associates, was unexam- 
pled. He possessed the faculty of surmounting difficul- 
24 
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ties, of removing objections, allaying jealousies not unfre- 
quent among musical men, and at the same time of secur- 
ing the confidence, which he had once inspired. He was 
an affectionate husband, a kind father, and a fond brother. 
His associates in the musical part of the community will ac- 
knowledge the propriety of applying to his memory this 
just effusion of the bard. 

<< Each mingled chord, each wanderiDg note, 

His magic touch would oft combine ; 

As dyes that o'er the azure float ; 

Together in the rainbow shine ! 

If music now bis soul inspire 

Harp of the winds, thou art his lyre ! 



MISS BROADHURST. 



To do that justice to the great professional talents an4^ 
private virtues of this vei^y estimable young lady which they- 
80 richly merit, is a task which none but those who kneir 
her intimately should undertake. 

Miss Broadhurst was bom in London, and when very- 
young became the pupil of Mr. Percy, a distinguished sing- 
ing master and respectable composer. While yet a child she 
appeared at several readings and recitation? which were them 
a fashionable amuisement, and which were interspersed witk 
music. Here she astonished the audience with her prematura 
vocal powers. In a lew years afterwards, when only in her 
sixteenth year she was brought forward by the manager of 
the covent garden theatre in the year 1791 among many 
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•ihers a? a candidate for public faYour upon the departure 
•f Mrs. Billington for Italy. Here she seemed to be the 
onlj one that succeeded. — She also accepted an engage- 
ment at the Lent Oratorios, a situation highly creditable to 
the talents of even the oldest and most accomplished singer. 
During her engagement at Covent Garden Theatre, a cir- 
cumstance took place which, while it reflects high honor up* 
on her professional abilities, proves that <' music has 
eharms to sooth the savage breast," forms an event that 
ought to be recorded in both musical and Theatrical his- 
tory. 

In the year 1792, when Covent Garden had undergone 
some splendid alterations and improvements, the manager 
raised the prices of admission and abolished the one shilling 
gallery This caused a riot,and though not so dreadful as the 
more recent one of the O. P. Dance, yet it was sufficient 
for two or three nights to render each drama a pantomime. 
The opera of the Duenna succeeded. Miss Broadhurst 
was the Clara, and no sooner did she begin the delightful 
song of " When Sable Night," than the sweetness of her 
tones caught the attention of the audience. The desire to 
Msten rendered them mute — ^a rapturous peal of applause 
followed with a loud and unanimous encore and which so 
much engaged their attention, that in their profound admi- 
ration of the singer, they forgot their real or supposed 
wrongs, and peace continued on that and every succeeding 
evening. 

In 1793, Miss Broadhurst, accepted offers from the 
manager of the new theatre in Philadelphia to appear upom 
his boards, and was for several years one of the principal 
•maments and most admired and popular characters of 
that establishment. She also appeared in New-York, Bqi- 
fon, Baltimore, and Charleston, and at the latter place 
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WBs flciccd with the prevafling 4iaeM€, irfe^re she left 13m 
Amt anottier and better world. 

fCfls Broadhurst was a r-^gulaily !)Tcd musician and ^- 
dependent of her vocal exceHence was a respectable 
piattste . Her voice was remarkably sweet and clear — ^her 
time, exactness itself— her intonation correct, ratiier in- 
clined to shafp without being positively so, a quality said 
by some late critics to give great brilliancy of effect and 
which is ascribed by them to the present much admired 
English Yoclalist, Mrs. Salmon. Her compass was about 
B. below the staff, to C. in alto . Her style of singing was 
various ; from the ballad to the Italian Bravura, she wafe 
equally excellent, and was an admirable singer of the air* 
of Handel which confessedly try the abiUties of the best 
vocalist, and test their greatest powers. Perhaps her 
diaste and brilliant performance of Handel's "Sweet bird,'^ 
with her bird-like shake, and Gillingham's accompaniment 
on the violin, were among the most delicious musical treats 
ever presented to an American public. 

She was always eagerly engaged for every concert that 
took place in any city in which she happened to reside. 
Her concert singing was if possible, superior to her theatri- 
cal, and such was her popularity, that it was only necessa- 
ry to announce her name to insure generally respectable 
assemblies. Her lady-like appearance in approaching an 
audience can never be forgotten, nor did it ever fail to in- 
spire every hearer with peculiar pleasure. Exquisite as 
hersingmg was, it seemed \o impart additional delight by 
her charming and modest deportment. 

Miss Broadhurst was more fortunate than most dramat- 
ic vocalists ; Inheriting Some property in the British funds^ 
and always commanding froqi her high musical accom- 
plisftiments, a portion of Scholars both for the piano forte 
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and vocal music, she was in a great degree independent of 
the theatre, and invariably retired from dramatic engage- 
ments whenever terms, situation, or other circumstances 
were not agreeable to her wishes. 

In private life. Miss Broadhurst gave no indications of 
the professional woman. Artless and amiable — cheerful 
and engaging. In her deportment kind and communica«> 
tive, x)f a disposition as imiversally admired for its sweet* 
ness and urbanify, as her principles for their purity, liber- 
ality and correctness. She was an omctment to her sex. 
Displaying a mind originally well formed and subsequently 
refined and replete with various reading and knowledge of 
the world. The tender and unceasing solicitude tvhich, in 
tlie midst of the ipost pressing duties she showed for an ex- 
cellent mother, gave to her character that nameless combi- 
nation iOf strength and softness so beai^iful in woman. Nor 
was her distinguished vrojik unknown or unappreciated. 
She was no less the delight ef the young than respected 
and beloved by the more advanced. In every light in 
which her virtues were displayed, they shed a lustre on all 
around her. Happy would it be, did every instructor unite 
in an equal degree, professienal talents with moral rectitude, 
and leave the same solid and purifying impression on th^ 
public as well as youthful mind — auad happy would it be 
should her example be made a model for their imita- 
tion. 

The early death of this ^^ sweet singer," has not only left 
a charm in the musical world difficult to be filled, but has 
caused a deep and personal regret to every lover of that 
" first of arts." Her public services will be remembered 
with the liveliest gratitude by all who have derived im- 
provement from her abilities, and her private character 
witi be imj^^essed on the hearts of her numerous friends 
wfeile they can throb a tribute to virtue. 
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MJIS. OLDMIXON. 



Her maiden name was George. She was for several 
years a brilliant star at the theatres Royal, Drury Lane 
and Haymkrket, as well as occasionally, at Dublin. Her* 
first appearance was at the summer theatre in the Hay- 
Market, in the character of Rossetta, in Love in a Village, 
when she was not more than fifteen years of age, and at 
once became a universal favorite, both as actress and singer. 
She soon after performed Mandane in ArJ;axerxes, a char- 
acter universally supposed to be the criterion of good sing- 
ing, and in which the young candidate for public fame ac- 
quitted herself equally to the honor of her own talent and 
gratification of her audience. The success of Miss 
George thus became more rapid and extensive than the 
most sanguine of her friends had anticipated. The mana- 
gers of one of the winter theatres [Drury Lane] immedi- 
ately secured so desirable an acquisition to their boards^ 
4&nd what was still more creditable to both her taste and ac- 
quirements, she was also engaged as principal sopi*ano at 
the Lent Oratorios. For a young female of the age of a 
mere schoolgirl to give so many convincing proofs of pro- 
fessional excellence, and to gain by her own acquirements 
alone, such high public favor, may be regarded as a rare 
circumstance in musical history. Nor was tliis evanes. 
cent. It was no forced popularity by means of newspaper 
puffs of influential friends. 

Miss George always kept the high ground she at first stood 
upon. Her line in opera, were the lively characters^ and 
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Miss Phillips afterwards Mrs. Crouch, played the serious 
cast ; and often sung in the same oratorio with Mrs. Billing- 
ton in Duhlin, whither Miss George occasionally went and 
where she was a great favourite. 

A circumstance occurred one evening which was liighly 
mortifying to Mrs. Billington. In the Beggar's opera, a 
verse is sung by Polly [Mrs. B.] " Why how now Madam 
Flirt," and a second one to the same air by Lucy [Miss G.] 
" Why how now saucy jade." The latter in the thought 
of a. moment, sung hers in alto, just one octave higher than 
Mrs. B. which produced a rapturous encore, and upon Mrs. 
B's coming forward to begin the song, the audience cried 
out " no, no," — "George, George," and Miss George's 
verse was alone repeated. This circumstance innocently 
as it was intended, was never, it is supposed, forgiven by 
Mrs. Billington. 

About this period. Miss George married and retired 
from public life, till she visited America, where she has 
performed with great eclat in the cities of Charleston, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, and upon one occasion in 
Boston. 

Mrs. Oldmixon's voice is of uncommon extent, being 
from B below the staff, to A in altissimo : that is, A 
upon the additional keys . of the piano forte. Her tones 
are remarkably sweet and fluty, if I may use the expres- 
sion, and her upper notes resemble staccato passages upon 
the flageolet. Her taste is exquisite — her ornaments are 
highly polished — and nothing can be more sweet and 
touching than her cantabiles. One great and striking excel- 
lence in Mrs. Oldmixon's singing, is her oratory. Those 
who recollect her singing ofPurcell's " Mad Bess," will 
easily discern why this quality is applied to express an ex- 
cfellence in vocal performance. Her Italian songs \^re 
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truly elegtnt, and jNraved that she had studied very deeply 
the ftalian mode. Her performiyace of Cajpoline in the 
prize where she imitates an Italian Heroine^ was perhaps 
one of the highest comhinations of great singing with great 
acting, ever witnessed in this country. Nor was her exe- 
bition of some of the sublimest of Handel's oratorios less 
to be admired. Her manner of singing. " Angels ever 
bright and fair," was inexpressibly fine. She possessed a 
peculiarly happy gift of dressing up a little rondo or 
ballad in a manner altogether enchanting, and entirely her 
own. 

The dramatic talents of Mrs. Oldmixon would alone 
place her in a high rank, if she had never sung a note.' 
The Antiquated Dame or Lively Romp — the Lackra-dai- 
sical Lady of Quality, or Awkward Gawky — ^the Pert 
Chambermaid, or Simple Rural Lass — the Irish Peasant, 
or French Governante, were alike within the scope of her 
powers. On the whole tho^iigh it may seem a contrs^diction, 
die acted too well ; for her talents were so various and 
her utility so great in comedy and farce, that the manager 
seemed to forget that he had in his company a first rate 
opera singer. Talents like those of this lady, should be held 
up and only brought forward in the most brilliant point of 
view. By these means they would become a powerful 
attraction — ^public taste would be improved — ^and new can- 
didates for vocal fame be stimulated to exertion. 

Mrs. Oldmixon has for a number of years, retired from 
all professional engagements, and in conjunction with 
two highly talented and amiable daughters, has opened a fe- 
male academy in Philadelphia, of the first respectability, 
where several branches of education are taught by them- 
selves in a highly approved style, and much to the credit of 
th^pe truly accomplished ladies who enjoy no sm^l share of 
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the esteem and affection of a large circle of friends of thf 
first standing in society. 



MRS. OSTINELLI. 

LATE .MISS HEWITT. 



)n the catalogue of Professional ladies, we know of no 
one whose talents, demeanour, and general character^ 
ought so soon to invite our recollection of this principle, as 
the young lady whose name stands at the head of this arti- 
cle ; they indeed conform most accurately to our pre-con- 
ceived notion. It is not to be imagined, that merit is want- 
ing where the progress to fame and universal acquaintance 
with the public is slow. The task that has devolved upon 
us, is in itself very delicate ; in this instance it is rendered 
peculiarly so, by the introduction of the name and talents 
of a young lady, whose entrance into the professional life 
she has adventured upon, has been attended with no smal} 
^hare of success. 

Mr. James Hewitt, the father of this young lady, hat 
been long known to the musical world, as a Violinist, Or- 
ganist, Composer and Instructor ; he is eminent in science 
and a gentleman of great experience and versatility of 
talent ; to do that justice to his professional talents, which 
they truly merit, is a task which none but those who knew 
him intimately should imdertake ; however inadequate 
we conceive ourselves, we shall at some future period at- 
tempt it, when we have more leisure, and greater space to 
our columns ; at present we have only to remark, that ouv 
25 
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peraoual ab^uwiaiiQe fumisbes us with suiBcient matttr 
that will be interesting to the pubUc, a& well as satisfactory 
to bis family and connexions. 

Mrs. OsTiNKLLi is a native of New York ; she commenced 
at a very early age the study of music, imder the care and 
guidance of her father, whose extensive knowledge of the 
science as well as general acquaintance with the most em- 
inent musical literati, with which that city abounds, enabled 
him from time to time, to bestow an invaluable benefit upon 
hi» child, by placing within her power, the means whereby 
ahe has obtained not only a genteel support for herself, but 
has essentially contributed to the comfort of her parents 
and family. 

From the personal instructions of the father, together 
with the occasional aid and assistance of other gentlemen 
of talents highly skilled in the musical science, has Mrs, 
OsTiNELLi possessed herself of a sound musical education . — 
Parents who look forward to this highest hope, must de- 
vote the hours of their children to application, nothing short 
of intensity of study. No practice short of four hours daily, 
continued for several years, will give a pianiste any supe- 
rior title to be heard, as the art is now cultivated and under- 
stood. 

At the early period of seven years of age, Mrs. Ostinblm 
for the first time was brought before the public, by her fa- 
ther at a concert given at the City Hotel New York ; front 
this period to the age of twelve^e occasionally appeared at 
opncerts and was always greeted with applause. In 1812, 
faer family removed to this city, at which time she was con- 
ceived capable, and obtained the situation of organist with 
a handsome salary. Ailer rendaming here some time, Mrs. 
OsTiN^LLi returned to New York, and was engaged as in- 
structress of music at the celebrated Boarding School kept 
by Mrs. Brenton. During this period till towards 1816^ 
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Hht occftsiohtilly siUrg: at the Neir Torit Ch^toYldfi, atd of- 
ten p^Hbrmed at the Conceits of the Euterpeian Soeiet^r. 
ft was at this cHsis, hei*t geiiiua and powers of ejtecution be* 
{an to attract the notice of the gentlemen of the |^r6fe&sii>tl 
jenerally ; her studies wei*e closel j pursued under Dt. O . K. 
Jackson, and afterwards by Messrs . Ferrand and Moraa, oa 
the Hai^ and PianO-Fdrte. 

In 1819, itpph'cation Was made to her by the govemMtnt 
of the Handel and Haydn Society of this city, to rehnm 
hither, when she received the appointment of Organist of 
that meritorious Institution, whieh situation together with 
that of Organist at Chauneey Place, and the addition of 
sundry pupils are the fruits of an early musical education. 

"the pecuHar and pi^per distinction of this lady's pe#- 
formanee Is^ that she posesses a brilliant execution as a Pi-^ 
aniste ; her playing is without the slightest mijtture of cod* 
straint, but with energetic force and devoid of affectation . 
She indicates a becoming rigour of feminine modesty ; in 
the picturing of her imagination, as evinced in the intellect- 
ual dominion over the art, than an exuberant degree of 
enthusiastic imagination. Her playing is plain sensible and 
that of a gentlewoman ; she neither takes by storm, nor 
by surprise, but she gradually wins upon the understand- 
ing, while the ear, though it never fills the other senses 
with ecstacy, drinks in full satisfaction. There is never 
any thing t6 eoddemti, ^nd thel*e is alwdys to be commend- 
ed a putity and sobriety, a graeeful attd dignified i^setre, 
which is at all times becemiiig. The excesses Into whieh 
extraotditiary genius is always betrayed, will often anten- 
j^, often enrapture^ and almost as often endanger its s«« 
j^m&cy by violence or disgust ; but there it a sofbiesa 
and sweetiieiSs, a delieaey, lightness, preeisie^, and ve- 
loeity , a thutiti tmly persuasive tnd one that 8dway« ^leas^ 
enf. 0/tbis tldiman, Mts. Oimf^thU is the Bliitress^ 
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With these attributes, this young ladj is entitled to, and 
enjoys a share of public patronage ; her claim to the^ regard 
tbe earns so industriously and so honourably, is supported 
by a purify of mind and character correspondent to her 
professional merit. It affords us satisfaction to be able im 
point out the moral perfection of private worth and estima- 
tion with pablic utility, not so much because there art 
some instances to sully the reputation of the musical pro- 
fession, but because those examples are frequently most in- 
vidiously quoted, to the establishment of a line of demar- 
cation between public and private life, most injurious i» 
tiie former, and not perhaps without imposing painful re- 
straints and privations upon the latter, T|;ie present in« 
stance ' proves sufl^ciently, that the public exercise of a tal- 
ent is not incompatible with the grace, the ornament, and 
all the virtues of domestic life. 



MISS EUSTAPeiEVE. 



Notoriety is an indispen^ble condition attatched to the 
existence of Gtmus, It balances the account betweea 
admratian and its object ; and forms a kind of compromise 
in which accommodating nature offers something in the 
way of compensation for the exclusive privilege of enrich* 
ing one at the expense of many. The same power which 
rresistibly calls for an acknowledgment of superiority, sub- 
jects' this superiority to claims equally irresistible. Thq^ 
unwonted talent especially as relates to Ibe JOm Artsj % 
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an4 always will b« in some shape op other, emphaticaHy, 
.the property of the public ; the supposed qualification, that 
it is not professional, being, in fact only a nominal distinc- 
tion without real difference. The poetic pencil, which enr- 
endows the senseless canvass with the colors of life, breath- 
ing forth their spells before a crowd of admiring specta- 
tors, whether wielded by the hand of an amatenr or a pro- 
fessor, is alike possessed, and gloried in, by the conmiuni- 
tj at large. In cases of this description, so extraordinary 
as to justify extraordinary deviations, genuine modesty and 
humilify may lose more by persevering in an impracticable 
retirement, at the risk of incurring the charge of affecta- 
tion ; than by submitting at once, with honest conscious- 
ness and unshrinking candour, to the inevitable fate of a 
pre-eminence to conspicuous too elud^ the public gaze. 

In announcing, therefore, so openly, the inspiring sub- 
ject of these remarks, a subject too sensitive not to endure 
rather the full blaze of day, than the smallest shadow of 
subterfuge ; we are only impelled along like consequences 
in the train of causes^ and the exercise of our right, as cred- 
itors in virtue of an implied contract, comes too late to as- 
sign " a name and local habitation ;" or even to give us "the 
merit of expressing our own deep sense of the gratification 
we have with others so often experienced. 

To exhonerate ourselves, however, from all possible im- 
putation of premature ofeciousness, or breach of delicacy ; 
we fain would impress, on the too scrupulous^ our own con- 
viction, that we ought not to have sacrificed to mere punc- 
tilios so precious an opportunity to present to the lovers of 
harmony with an abstract yet grateful object of contempla- 
tion ; to encourage bashful talent by shewing how much 
may be accomplished, where such talents exist, without 
prejudice to other essential acquirements ; to produce a 
pow^ful example in vindicating tbe student from^the 
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charge oifrwokn^ pursuit, and in rescuing the study itself 
from unmerited obloquy that mistakes its own paralizing 
e^ect for an extrinsic imaginary cause ; to fix upon a guid6 
near at hand to aid us in illustrating certain positions rela^ 
tive to an art which labors as jet under the weight of local 
prejudices, and erroneously supposed to debatey when iti re* 
ality it devaUM tiie mind ; to cherish true taste, and dis- 
criminating love for die highest species of performance by 
holding up an unequivocal model of excellence ; to do 
honor to our native town, by proclaiming of what exquiiiite 
fruit on the tree of science it has been the nursery, anhofn- 
or which, we venture to predict, will at no distant time be 
envied by the first capitals of Europe ; to satisfy legitimate 
public curiosity by directing it to a proper focus of vision ; 
and to discharge our own particular duty, in describing to 
the best of our abilities, [better late than nev^r] a phenom- 
enon, which faHs so exclusively within our sphere t>f obser- 
tation. 

Our last, not leasty motive is also to correct absurd, ridic- 
ulput, and contradictory notions, entertained of the prog* 
less of this favorite child of mu^, and arising no less from 
petty and perhaps unavoidable j^a/oimes, than from txtger* 
nimg as well as depreciating %norance. A flame, whose 
own increasing bri^tness betrays its impotence 6( conceal* 
ment, ought to be exposed entire, in all its unbroken unify; 
rather than be suiSered, through inefficient partial obstruc- 
tions, to emanate in undefined and often disadvantageous 
illusions. The most sacred veil of privacy had better yield 
to the respectful touch of removal, than to distort with 
false ^adows tjjke form of perfection, which it becomes 
too transparent wholly to conceal. 

Mere assertions^ arbitrary opinions, high pitched rhapso^* 
dies, fulsome panegyrics, or any other ingredients of con^ 
temptible puffing, must not be eipected from us, Sach 
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base things would as ill become our own character as 
tl^e dignity of our cause. Besides, we have no temp- 
tation to be guilty of an act of degradation, which 
would be perfectly useless. Where even rigc^rous criti- 
cism is pleased to see its own sharpest arrows recoil in 
harmless play ; or where fiction itself may fall far short of 
reality, and truth appears but fiction ; bare facts alone arc 
to be preferred. We shall, therefore, adopt this plain 
straight-forward course, pledging our accuracy for every 
Uemy with the greater claim to confidence, as the smallest 
error would expose us to immediate and mortifying con- 
tradiction. Neither shall we forget our intimation to make 
such application of those facts, as will seem to us best cal- 
culated to promote the general utility of our labors. 

We cannot conclude this introductory part without one 
effort more to obviate all chances of complaint at the re- 
sponsibiUty we have thus voluntarily incurred. We 
thought we should proceed with much less ofienee by not 
«^yig permission than by disregarding its refusal. We con- 
sider the young lady in the light of a collegian who is pub- 
licly announced to have obtained a glorious scholastic prize; 
and therefore must still persist to justify ourselves in having 
taken the same libei«ty with her name. 

The uncommon musical capacity of this young lady was 
very eajrly displayed in a manner equally extraordinary. 
When scarcely more than three years old, she was known to 
catch, as if by inspiration, all the popular airs of the day, and 
to sing them with such precision as to admit of free scien- 
tific accoqipaniment. 

Tlie first attempt to instruct her, at the age of six, was 
after a few trials, abandoned as too onerous. The second^ 
only a year after, proved decisive. Her talents unfolded 
thoQiselves with a rapidity that, at the first onset, outstrip- 
ped the regular pace of tuition. Every new lesson was 
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learned with such ezpeditioiis ease, as to render indispensi^ 
ble the intervening burthen of Jiome instruction, which plac- 
ed her several pages in advance of the ensuing lesson, and 
which daily increasing, made it at last an act of justice to 
unite the credit with the labor. Accordingly she became 
exclusively the pupil of her own father, who found himself 
thus uneicpectedly compelled to teach, while he himself had 
yet to learn ; the piano-forte not bein^ an instrument on 
which he is a distinguished amateur. 

When she was entering upon Pleyel's sonatas, Mr. Utien* 
ne made a professional visit to Boston ; and by his liberal 
conduct proved that sympathy between talents, and their 
reciprocal homage, are not imaginary. At a glance he 
perceived the kindred gem as yet in its native bed, and un- 
able to watch over it in person, he left behind him such ad- 
vice as powerfully aided in its progressive polish. The 
lustre which it has since acquired, probably surpasses his 
utmost anticipations ; but the mode and course of in« 
sitruction which were adopted at his recommendation, en- 
title him to that strain of eulogy and gratitude in which he 
is generally spoken of by the family. 

In the year 1817, having occasion to visit St. Peters- 
burg, where Steibelt and the much celebrated Field resid- 
ed. Miss Eustaphieve's father took her with him for the 
express purpose of hearing those great masters, and, if 
possible, of profiting by their instructions. But this pur- 
pose, in a great measure, though not wholly, was defeated 
by the circumstance of her being obliged, sooner than was 
expected, to return to Boston'. She left the imperial cap- 
ital after staying there onlyiwo months, just long enough 
to make both these eminent characters regret her depai*ture« 

Thus, guided chiefly by the general taste of her paternal 
instructor ; without the opportunity of hearing great per- 
formers either late enough, or often enough to derive ben^ 
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efit, being removed from all competition which might excite 
laudable emulation and a necessary portion of ambition; with 
no association even to reheve her daily task, which must have 
s^ppeared to her without a definite object and therefore more 
tedious than that of Penelope *, bereft of all inducement vol- 
untarily to prolong her practice which never exceeded five 
out of twenty-four hours,and which decreasing,as other stud- 
ies interfered, is now reduced to about one half of the time; 
she nevertheless in the progress actually made, excels the 
European student as much as he does her, in the possession 
of all these superior means, and positive advantages. Such 
is the triumph of genius ! 

To convey some idea of her masterly performance, would 
be impossible without violating our pledge, not to advance 
any thing, ^n the form of opinion ; but we are fortunately in 
the possession of some well known Tacts, which can be ad^ 
duced even on this point apparently incapable of demon- 
stration. 

At the very commencement of her ninth year, she as- 
tonished a nimierous audience at the Philharmonic Society, 
and in private assemblies, by a successive, rapid, brilliant, 
and in the strictest technical sense, faultless execution of 
" The Battle of New Orleans," " Viotti's Concerto," 
" The Conflagration of Moscow," the ** Storm Concerto" 
and the like compositions. Having since passed with the 
same success to the master pieces of Kalkbrenner, Ries, 
and the gigantic Beethoven himself ; having frustrated the 
^utmost efforts of science to arrest her career by an accu- 
mulation of difficulties, and exhausted the moderate means 
of supplying her with new music, she is now laterally con- 
fined within the circle of her own musical library, which 
though not the largest, forms perhaps the choicest private 
collection in the United States. Every page is at her com- 
26 
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mand at a moment's notice, yet every page to be mastered, 
requires powers at least equal to her own. 

A genius like this, would have had in Europe, the invalu* 
able privilege of exercising itself in the well-supplied stores 
of music without additional expense ; yet, though deprived 
here of this advantage so essential to make a good reader, 
or sight player, how much she excels even in this highly 
artificial branch, may be known from the concurrent testi- 
mony of our professors who witnessed, and often accompa- 
nied her on such occasions. 

In the art of accompaniment she had still less practice ; 
yet, with what taste and dexterity she can even here ac- 
quit herself, we appeal with confidence to all those who 
have heard her accompany " The Creation" or the 
*^ Moimt of Olives" and particularly to the late eminent mu- 
sician Doct. Jackson, who was very justly placed at the 
head of this scientific department. 

Such is her confidence in herself, arising from the mod- 
est, yet full consciousness of her powers ; that spirit of 
her performance, instead of being abashed, invariably ris- 
es in proportion to the number of her hearers qualified to 
form a critical judgment. It is particularly worthy of re- 
mark that she has never been known to commit one single 
mistake, such as would attract notice, or make correction 
necessary in any of the great number of pieces which she 
was called upon to play after ever so slight a preparation. 

Such too is the accjuracy of her ear, that, like the celebrat- 
ed Master Crotch, she can, with her face averted from the 
instrument tell every single note,or a group of notes, soon 
as the keys are touched by another person. This she can 
do even on instruments with which she is totally unac- 
quainted ; a gift very rare even among the first rate 
veterans. 

She has never yet failed to exceed the highest expecta- 
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lions and to subject the eje so mueh to the novel illusion 
of the ear, that one does not even suspect himself to be in 
the presence of any other than an eminent, mature, profes" 
sional performer. • All these positive, though extraordinary 
facts, and they will be acknowledged as such, by all those 
who have enjoyed an opportunity, and possess the necessa- 
sary requisites, to form a correct opinion, are recorded of 

Miss EUSTAPHIEVE. 

We might be expected to notice, by way of comparison 
several remarkable instances of musical precocity, which 
have come to* our knowledge, and have appeared at 
different times in various parts of the worid ; but it 
would be an useless waste of labor, as, with the exception, 
presiently to be made, none appears fairly entitled 
to stand in the list of competition. We must ex- 
clude even Master Crotch, because, as Dr. Crotch, he has 
since made no great figure ; and was celebrated only for a 
gift valuable on the score of curiosity, but uncon- 
nected with any merit of acquirenoent ; a gift, whieh, as 
we have already shewn, is fully possessed by Miss Eusta- 
PHiEVE, without any importance being attached to it either 
by herself or her friends. 

There remains only Mozart : not the Mozart at the prime 
of manhood, matched, and perhaps excelled by Haydn and 
Beethoven, but the infant Mozart who never had, and, in a 
certain sense, never may have his equal. To yield to him, 
and him alone, is to excel all that have appeared since hit» 
time. The most craving ambition cannot wish for more. 
As regards, however Miss Eustaphieve, he is rather a sub- 
ject of contrast, than of comparison. 

Mozart was bom and reared in apart of Europe, the most 
celebrated for musical science ; his father was an eminent 
composer and profound teacher of harmony ; his associ- 
ates, visitors, almost the whole community in whicfh he liv- 
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ed, even his play-fellows, were, more or less, zealous culti- 
vators and admirers of music : he may be said to have im- 
bibed harmony with his mother's milk, and inhaled it from 
the very atmosphere he breathed : the reverse of all this 
has fallen to the lot of Miss Eustaphieve. Mozart lived 
among friends, relations, countrymen, interested in the fame 
and progress, and attached to the pursuit itself, which they 
deemed honorable and dignified ; Miss Eustaphieve on 
the contrary, has been placed amongst strangers, some of 
whom, are only so far interested in her talent as to en- 
deavor to bring it into discredit and array against it the 
whole formidable host of local prejudices. Mozart's ge- 
nius is transmitted to us, as regards details, through the 
medium of history, mellowed by distance, consecrated by 
death, placed beyond the reach of detraction, magnified; 
or at least embellished by the endearing touches of surviv- 
ing enthusiasm, cherished and guarded by the most faithful 
of centinels, national pnde^ which frowns on the smallest 
attempt to examine, with the critical eye of incredulity, 
the flowers upon his grave. 

Thus we might fairly insist on a rational deduction from 
the wonders recorded of Mozart ; but we have neither in- 
chnation nor interest to disturb the ashes of that great 
man ; and will rather run the risk of acquiescing at proba- 
ble exaggeration, than of committing injustice. 

Mozart, as a composer at thirteen years of age, a fact 
which we will not question, must therefore enjoy his supe- 
riority for ever. In this respect we acknowledge him un- ■ 
rivalled, wKhout the smallest qualification to be drawn from 
a retrospective glance «at the superior advantages of edu- 
cation which it was his good fortune to enjoy. We may, 
nevertheless, consider it is an obvious inference, that the 
very same cause which so early prompted him to compose, 
would now prevent him from making the attempt. The 
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pian« forte compositions at his. time were so few and mea- 
gre, that his genius, naturally dissatisfied with so poor a 
face, sought to supply the deficiency from its own resoaic- 
es ; but Miss Eustaphieve has now to contend with the 
opposite diflSculty, which consists not in the want, but in 
the choice and mastery of the astonishing {Production- 
which have, since his days, enriched and ennobled t'^a' Ir. 
strument, ittelf greatly improved. The very study of UiftL- 
masterpieces must necessarily, and very profitably, cmplc^ 
the whole space of that early life which otherwise might hav ^ 
embraced the art of composition. To compose tolerably 
well, was a great merit, while there was none greater^ [w 
speak exclusively of the piano ;] but to acquire such mei 
it at this stage of improvement, one must be a full growi: 
giant in composition, or nothing. We are quite sure that 
Miss Eustaphieve, for the very reason that she has acquir- 
ed a taste for the greatest productions extant, will neve: 
compose, unless sh^ can equal thcni ; a thing absolute!} 
impossible at her time of Hfe, since It v/as impossible eve: 
for Mozart himself at any period of life ; his best and lat- 
est compositions, with all their undeniable beauties, b.^ir.. 
inferior to those we have mentioned. It was good policy 
to encourage him in the career of composilion, as it was 
evidently superior to that of his cotemporaric^ , but it 
would be downright impolicy to give the same directi j!i 
to the scholar of the present day^ whose premat ir.* 
vanity, as a composer, would not fail, for it has never -^^X. 
failed, to divert him from the great masters, before i^e ha.; 
sufficiently studied them, and reduce him to be the constant 
retailer, of his own comparatively worthless trash. Mar} 
a performer of promise, that would have arrived at the pin- 
nacle of excellence, has been ruined by this mode of pro- 
ceeding. The scholar must now laain to cuil* h's i.npa- 
tience, and for :i long time console hi w-.^X: v'«(a 'he co^.- 
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sciousnes^ that in music the distance, between the project- 
ing head and executing hand, is not near so great as in some 
other arts. Genius can alone give utterance to the sounds, 
which genius has originated. The great performer submits 
to be guided by the great composer only to become a guide 
in turn and be the first to inform the latter of the effect of 
his own combinations. The mdependence which exists be- 
tween the dramatic author and the actor, the former hav- 
ing the power to present himself to the public without the 
intervention of the the stage, is impracticable in the science 
of music, unless both the characters are united in one 
person. Theseus, the groping hero, and Ariadne the 
tutelar spirit leading him out of the labyrinth, present a 
just emblem of that close alliance which subsists be- 
tween the great composer and the great performer, and 
which elevates the latter far above the mere mechan- 
ism of execution. Nay, a composer of moderate reputa- 
tion is absolutely inferior to a performer of rare, but ac- 
knowledged merit ; as it requires much less genius to con- 
stitute the one, than seize, as does the other, the mas|;er- 
key of witchcraft, to wield the mysterious machinery, and 
to put in motion the whole mighty creation with the dark 
towering spirit of a Beethoven ! 

The proper question, then, is, was Mozart, as a perfor- 
mer on the piano, equal at the age of twelve, to the young 
jady of the same age, whom we are describing ? We an- 
swer without hesitation, no : not even at a far more advanced 
period of life. A presumptive as well as a positive evi- 
dence are both on our side . Whatever skill he may be 
supposed to have evinced in encountering the masterly and 
scientific works of other composers of his day ; the pau- 
city and almost the non-existence of these, render such a 
supposition quite gratuitous. The whole extent, therefore, 
of his powers of execution, may be infallibly traced in his 
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own works transmitted to us entire, and placed at once with- 
in the scope of our own judgment. They present, it must bo 
confessed, strong proofs and no ordinary trials, but by no 
' means equal in magnitude to those which Miss Eustaphieve 
has already sustained with so much credit. 

We have, therefore, a right to conclude, that as a per- 
former, she has never yet been excelled or even equalled 
by any of the same age ; and that in applying to her the 
word prodigy y we restore the word itself to its legitimate 
owner, and rescue it from the profanation to which it has 
so often been subjected. 



END OF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OP VOLUME ONE. 
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Mr. LociER,(a German by birth, but who has resided for 
fifteen years in England,) teaches the piano forte, togeth- 
er with the principles of harmony, on a new plan of which 
he himself is the inventor. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this new system is, that the pupils, who freqi^ntly 
amoimt to thirty or forty in number, all practice their les- 
sons at the same time. Mr. Logier has written thr^e 
volumes of studies, all grounded on a simple theme, of Gxe 
notes to each hand, and advancing progressively to the 
most difficult combinations. 

While the begftmers play merely the Thema, the more 
advanced pupils practice variations more or less difficult. 
It might be supposed that the confusion arising from this 
method would render it impossible for the master to detect 
the faults of his pupils, but as all who practice the same 
lesson are ranged close to each other, the master when 
near them is csipable of judging of their performance with*- 
out being disturbed by those who are playing other lessons. 
He occasionally orders one half or all the scholars to stop, 
while he directs his attention to each individual. Forb«- 
27 
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ginners he employs his Cbiroplast,* by which the children, 
even in their earliest lessons^ acquire a proper position of 
the hand and arm. It cannot be denied that this machine is 
admirably adapted for the object it is intended, to fulfil ; and 
it of course affords vast assistance to Mr. Logier in super- 
intending a number of pupils at once. It might also be 
advantageously employed for learners in general ; for al- 
though at the period of giving a lesson, the master has the 
opportunity of pointing out and correcting bad habits, yet 
children when abandoned to themselves, are but too apt 

'''Tbe se'^eral ingenious contrivances to whic hthe learned ap- 
pellation of Chiroplast is given, are, The Ckimut Board, The 
Position Framed The Finger Guides and The Wrist Chiides. The 
« Gamut Board" is 'to direct tiie pupil how to find the pi^er 
key for every note, and consists of an oblong board, which on 
one side has drawn iipon it two staves of five lines each, one foe 
the treble and the other fbr the bass, exhibiting' the notes so 
written, that, when slid over that part of the pianoforte ^hich 
Ss li^ediately behind the keys, and which l^enerallj 1^0%% 
the makers naoodie,' each note, with its Aacne^ frill l^ exactly 
af^ove its Corresponding key. 

*l The Position Frame," consists of two parallel wooden bars, 

covered lengthways over the whole board, so as to be before it, 

and admit the hands passing between them nearly as far as the 

wrists, by which means the hands can move liorizontally. 

«< The Finger Guid6s"^are two moveable brass plates^wlSi five di- 

*visions,throiigh wliich the thumb and four fiagensaire introduced • 

The divisions corre^nd perpehdicularlyiirith tl^ keys of the 

. instrmnent, and may be moved and sct^wed fast to abittss 'lyid, 

on which they are made to slide. 

"jjThe Wrist Guide," is a strong brass wire projecting from 
the finger guide, so as to confine the wrist in a jproper position, 
and to prevent its being inclitied buttrards. 

It would therefore appear that the ChrioplAst is % mtisical 
stock, in which the hand^ and fingers are Solionfined as to pre- 
clude the poteibility of fktilty actioh or motion. 
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to contract awkward positions of the hand and arm in the 
practice of the piano forte . 

As soon as the pupils are so far advanced as to know the 
notes and keys, the machine is removed first from one 
hand, and then from the other, and they are next taught 
the proper motion of the thumhs, and to run up and down in 
the difierent keys ; these runs are performed by the pupils 
all at once, and with the strictest accuracy as to time • 
When a certain class is advanced to a new lesson and can- 
not aH play it wilii equal rapidity, they strike only a few 
notes in each bar ; the difficulty, however, it may readi- 
ly be supposed, is soon overcome, and in a short time the 
new lesson is played with as much facility as the old one . 

Anotiier advantage of Mr. Logier's system, is, that he 
instructs his pupils in Hhe principles of harmony along with 
the first practical lessons on the piano forte. How this it 
done i know not : it is a secret, which, for the payment of 
100 guineas, he commimicates to those teachers who choose 
to adopt Mr. Logier's system, as evinced by the progress 
of his pupils, is most astonishing. Children of from 7 to 
10 years of age, who have been learning not more than 
four months, solve ttie most difficult musical problems. 
I wrote down a triad on a tablet, and mentioned the key in- 
to which I wished it to be modulated, and one of the young- 
est girh after a little reflection, noted down, first the 
figured bases and then the upper notes of the chords. I 
repeated this proposition in the most difficult ways possi- 
ble, requiring that the scholars should modulate it into the 
remotest keys, where. the harmonic changes were necessa- 
ry, and in no instance did they commit a fault. If one 
pupil hesitated, a second wrot^ down the notes, and her 
figured bass was again corrected by a third, while, at the 
same time, they 'pointed out to their master the funda- 
mental hass of all the chords. 
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»CASZ.ZEX:.'S 



Metronome or Musical Time Keeper. The Metronome 
in point of correctness and practical utility, claims a de- 
cided preference over all the numerous attempts at Chro- 
nometers that have been made for a century past. It is a 
portable instrument, which beats both the vibrations to 
which it is set, and the scale of which being deduced from 
the divisions of time into minutes, is universally applicable 
and intelligible in every country. The principal part of 
the Metronome consists of a flat steel rod, of the breadth 
of a small pea, the thickness of the back of a penknife, and 
the length of about eleven inches.' Supposing this rod 
placed upright, its lower end is fixed to an immoveable 
round weight of the diameter of a shilling ; at the distance 
of about four inches upwards, a steel pin is fastened to the 
back of the rod. On this pin, as on an axis, the rod is sus- 
pended vertically, so as to swing sideways to the right and 
left, in the vibration which it thus makes are produced by 
an escapement, two wheels and a main spring, wound up 
like that of a watch. The upper and longer part of 
the rod or pendulum, (i. .e. that which is above the point of 
suspension, and measures about seven inches,) has attached 
to it a counter weight, which slides from thq before men- 
tioned point of suspension to the upper extremity of the 
rod. Immediately behind is a scale similar to that of a 
Thermometer beginning at the top with the number of 50, 
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and proceeding downwards, with the omissions of some in- 
termediate numbers, till it ends near the axis of the rod 
with the number of 160. By means of a small spring in 
the sliding weight, and small notches in the rod, the sliding 
weight can be stopped precisely opposite to any of the num- • 
bers on the fixed scale behind. 

All these numbers have reference to a mtntUe of time so 
that at 50 the pendulum will vibrate fifty times, at 80 eighty 
times, at 160 one hundred and sixty times per minute, &c' 
&c. ; and by a particular contrivance in the mechanism^ 
these vibrations are not only visible, but audible, so as to be 
distinctly beard even in a room adjoining. The whole of 
this apparatus is confined in an elegant little obelisk of 
about a foot in height. 

The object of this invention is^as Mr. Maelzel states, two 
fold: 

Ut. " It affords to composers of every country the means 
of indicating, in a simple, and decisive manner, the degree 
of quickness with which their works are to be executed." 

2d. " It accustoms the young practitioner to a correct 
observance of time, which it beats with unerring precision, 
and according to any velocity required, during the whole 
performance." 

With respect to the first of these two objects, every 
musical man has foi^this century past felt the insufficiency 
of the vague Italian term^, adagio, allegro, &c. for this pur- 
pose ; and if there were a doubt on this point, Mr. Mael- 
zePs observations, and his quotations from classiq works, 
not only tend to remove it but actually create a degree of 
surprise at the patience with which these Italiairterms have 
been so long endured. This, no doubt, was owing to the 
want of a universal scale for musical time, and this univer- 
sal standard measure being now obtained through the Me- 
tronome) we should hope that in a short time no sensil)]e 
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composer will irisk the propev executioo of works, an4 con- 
sequently his Dame, oa these Italic terms al^ue^-rtermsi, 
which mean nobo(i^ knows rightly what. In this hope we 
are fvdly confirmed by the strongest testimonials of appro- 
bation <xa the part of the first rate CQinposers, who by tl^ir 
declarations, have formally {hedged themselves to time all 
their future works according to^the Metronomic scale. The 
universal standard measure proposed by Mr. Ma^be} is, as 
we have before stated, deduced from horary or clock time, 
which is the same all over the worM': bis Metronome ens^- 
bles the composer to prescribe to the {^ayer ho^ many 
crotchets or quavers, &c. in the piece ought t^ be played 
in one minute, while it puts it in the performers powers in- 
stantly to adopt his play to such prescription. Thus in a 
country, even where the Metronome is not knpwv, and in 
future ages, in the event of the Metronome being no longer 
in existence, the signatures founded on the Metronomic 
scale will serve as a record to trace the proper quickness o^ 
a composition, as long as the sun keeps true to his prese^^t 
daily career. Would to heaven we now knew how many 
notes of a certain value go to a minute in the performance 
of all the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Pleyel. This consideration alone must render the superi- 
ority of Mr. M's standard measure, founded as it is upon 
the universally adopted division of time, obvious and indis- 
putable ; and under this point of ^iew, his Metronome com- 
bines the two-fold merit of assuming that standard, and of 
furnishing the means of applying this measure in a manner 
the most convenient and instantaneous. While we thus 
consider the attainment of a universal standar4 measure of 
time the principal merit of Mr. M's invention, we are, at 
the same time, fully sensible of the advantages which the 
Metronome holds out in the instruction of young begin- 
ners ; and we are equally ready to admit, that this insfru- 
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ment not only demonstrates the advantages in a manner ab- 
solutely mianswerable,but also indicates the way and prop- 
er method of obtaining all the benefit to be derived by the 
exhibition of true time in the tuition of music. 
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Tbc following essay on Church MunCy has lately appeared ia 
Ihe London Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review, — and 
when divested of its local application, will be found to contain 
much that is instructive and useful to the Musical community 
in this country. 



" Let ua sing to the praise nnd glory of God.^^ 

Chiirch Music has, or ought to have this proud distinct 
tion above all other : it is destined to the " praise and.glory 
of Grod." Until this principle is fully recognized by all who 
have the man^ement or control of this delightful portion 
of divine wor^ip, by all organists and their assistants, by 
all singing men, singing women and singing boys, it will 
never emerge from that deplorable state of degrada^ 
tion in which it is now tod generally found. Independent- 
ly of all secondary considerations, what other motive so 
sublime, so calculated to awaken all the best energies of 
the soul and almost etherialize the grosser portion of our 
nature ! Wliat so calculated to inspire'that holy and chas- 
tened enthusiasm in which genius delights to revel ^ What 
so calculated to rouse the ^^ fine phrenzy" of th^ mind and 
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to elicit the noblest productions of refined intellect ! What 
calculated to sublime and purify the imagination from the 
crassitude of earth, till we seem to enter the heaven of heav- 
ens, and fall prostrate before the throne of God himself ! 
Where else can a motive be found which shall at once so 
stimulate, so exaft,and so ennoble tb^e affections of humanity? 
Compared to this, how low, how grovelling the two common 
substitutes, " love of fame," or, as elsewhere called, **vain 
glory." How poor, how humiliating, how transitory the 
gratification it affords ! 

How are we to account for the indifference which seems 
to pervade the clergy on this subject ? Surely, out of a 
hundred sermons each per annimi, they might bestow one 
upon this important part of the devotions of their congre- 
gations. How is it then that ttie whole duty of exhorting 
me people to a proper performance of this prominent part 
of Divine Service devolves exclusively upon the Clerk, 
who, as if by instinct, discharges it uniformly in the same 
words^ ^' Let us sing to the praise and glory of God !" If 
it be true that the object of preaching is to point out the 
way in which the Deity is to be worshipped ; if it be true 
that " Grod is a Spirit," and that " they who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth," surely it would 
not be a great dereliction from the line of a minister's dutv 
were he occasionally to admonish his hearers to ^^ sing with 
the spirit and with the understanding also," and to inform 
them, in as polite a manner as he pleases, that otherwise 
they " sing to the praise and glory of " any body but their 
Maker. 

Chiurch Music is eith^ instrumental, or vocal, or mixed; 
which latter indeed, being a compound of the former two 
is that in most general use. Music purely instrumental is 
seldom employed excepting as produced from bells or or- 
gans. The former when we enter the church are suqpposed 
to be silent. 

But before we proceed directly to the consideration of 
the music itself, it will not be foreign to our purpose to be- 
stow a few woids tq[>on that noble instrument, the organ, 
which is universally acknowledged to be the most^ ms^estic 
and is undoubtedly the most beautiful musical instrument 
which the wit of man has hitherto devised. It is, 
as if by common consent, almost exclusively devoted 
to the service of the sanctuary. This seems its proper 
place in more respects than one. As being the best, 
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And as being of such magnitude as few 'other edifices 
could conveniently contain, and of such value as little lesi 
than the resources of a multitude could provide. Of the 
period and merits of its invention, nothing needs here be 
said. Whether it has reached Its highest point of perfec- 
tion pr not, time will show ; but it seems still susc^tible 
•f a great degree of improvement, 



vmm onoAir. 



Theorgimis usually placed in a gallery. In the old 
churches this is judicious. The roof reverberates the tone^ 
to the floor, and the floor returns it to the roof, and there* 
by the general eflect is improved. In modem churches^ 
wherein, from the presence of large galleries, and the oth- 
er causes before mentioned, there is uttle or no reverbera- 
tion, the organ would perhaps stand better on the floor ; 
because thereby a greater height would be allowed for the 
large pipes, and because also, it would be more distinctly 
heard by the whole congregation. The common defect of 
organs is a want of bass. The majesty of an organ lies in 
the lower notes of the diapason. If these be defective the 
want cannot be compensated. This is an organ builder^s 
great temptation. He cribs a few hundred weights of me- 
tal, but spoils what might otherwise be an excellent piece 
of workmanshq;) ; yet me evil has not originated exclusive- 
ly with the Organ builders* They are generally assigned 
so much room in feet and inches : and this space they 
must not exceed. 

It is worthy of remark, that modem instruments are de- 
ficient in imitative stops. It is not intended to describe 
minutely tlie various parts of which an organ consists, but 
merely to afford a tolerably correct idea of the whole . 
More circumstantial knowledge may be obtained from oth*> 
er sources. The principle of the common whistle is that 
on which this magnificent instrument is constructed. Aa 
Milton expresses it, the soimd board, which is that part of 
the organ on which ^e pipes generally stand, breathes into 
various rows of pipes or whistles, at ttie motion of the or- 
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ganist's fingers : and is itself supplied bj bellows, some^ 
times not widely differing, otherwise than in magnitude, 
from the common blowing article of kitchen notoriety : and 
thus is produced that sublime effect which can be derived 
from no other in3trument, or collection of instruments un- 
der heaven. 

A good church organ is usually divided into three parts, 
or distinct sound boards ; the great organ, the choir organ, 
and the swell ; whiph last is of inferior compass, or extend 
but of superior power of expression, to ttie other two. 
The great organ is of course the largest and the loudest, 
and should be the best part of the instrument. The choir 
organ ; as its name implies, is intended to be used for the 
accompaniment of the singers ; and is therefore voiced 
soft. Sometimes it is built in the same case with the great 
organs ; sometimes it forms a part of the chorusses, and 
sometimes it is altogether detached from the main body. It 
is very essential to the light and shade of music. Con- 
trivances for moving the stops by pedals are too often in- 
troduced as a succedaneum, out after all, a church organ, 
destitute of it, is like a coat without sleeves, or a dinner 
without salt. The swell, or gradual increase of sound, is 
produced by opening the door of the box in which this part 
of the organ is enclosed. For this purpose a pedal is pro- 
vided, having a communication with the sliding door, andl)y 
which it may be easily moved up or down with one foot. 
There is sometimes a fourth division for the pedals ; a set 
of keys with corresponding movements, sound board and 
pipes, performed upon by the feet, and this division consti- 
tutes the grandest part of the organ. Till within these few 
years, pedals were scarcely known in England, and even 
now are generally what are termed " sham ;^' i. e. they are 
only a range of sticks for the feet, connected with the keys 
of die great organ. Even these are of such use, that a 
person accustomed to them cau scarcely endure the empti- 
ness of the.perfbrmance, which is manifest when they are 
wanting. They enable the performer to double his baas, 
without being under the necessity of deserting the tenor, 
to which the left hand should be almost exclusively devoted. 
Indeed an organ, played with pedals, is as much superior 
to an organ played without them, as the grand piano forte 
is to the spinnett of our great grandmother. There will 
be a time when it will be esteemed disgraceful for an organ 
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not to possess them, and an organist not to know how to 
use them. 

In each of the divisions hefore mentioned there are vari- 
ous longitudinal rows of pipes ; which rows, with the move- 
ments connected with them, are called stops, 

A lai^e organ contains from twenty to forty of these stops ; 
and as there are commonly hetween fifty and sixty pipes in 
each stop, the whole number of pipes is very considerable. 
The organ in St. Paul's cathedral, contains 1976, of which 
the largest is sixteen feet, and the smallest about half an 
inch long, measuring from the mouth ; yet such is the or- 
der in which they are arranged, that an experienced organ 
builder knows every individual by name ; and upon the oc- 
currence of an accident with one of them,can instantly dis- 
tinguish which is in fault. Of these stops the most vs^a- 
ble is the open diapason. These are the pipes usually se^ 
in the front. There are commonly two in the great organ j- 
if good, they will cover a multitude of faults ; but if defec- 
tive, the whole is imperfect. By the compass of this stop 
is that of the whole organ ascertained and expressed ; so 
that if the largest pipe measures eight or si^fteen feet, it is 
usual to call it an eight or sixteen feet organ. It is much 
to be wished that some definite standard of compass were 
adopted, and that all organs should be constructed to ter- 
minate at a partix5Tilar note^ varying one from the other on- 
ly by complete octaves ; for this purpose C seems most 
.proper, never omitting the C sharp above it. For a small 
place eight feet is sufficiently large ; for a moderate sized 
church sixteen feet, and for a large cathedral not less than 
thirty-two feet C ; this would be a good basis for a first 
rate organ. What is called a double diapason all through, 
comes recon-.mended by the sanction of parties v to 
whose taste and discrimination much deference is due ; 
but some cannot help being still of Dr. Bumey's opinion 
that it gives " a clumsiness to the melody, and has the same 
effect as if the treble part in a concert, were played by 
double bases." In the bass it has undoubtedly a mie effect ; 
and if made to draw in two parts, the treble part may be 
omitted at pleasure. Many other of the stops are~ ^armo- - 
nies of the original notes ; as, for instance, the octave, 
[principal, clarion, flute, &c.] twelfth, fifteenth, seven- 
teenth [tierce], nineteenth [Larigot], and twenty-second ; 
these, when well proportioned — ^that is, subdued to proper 

dependence upon ground tones, ta effect which requires 
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the utmost delica(ij and precision^^add a vast brilliJEuicj 
and richness to the sound ; hut when predominant, as is 
too often the case, they tend only to insufferahle noise and 
ear rending confusion . Three, four, and even five of these 
harmonies, are bundled up commonly into one stop, (as the 
sesquialtera, mixture, and comet for instance,)wbereby of 
course the performer is compelled to use all or none. 
Were every rank to draw separately, there would be much 
more room for the exercise of taste and ingenuity on the 
part of an intelligent organist than the present arrange-* 
ment afibrds, and a bungler might draw them together 
as at present. 

The remaining stops are diapasons of various qualities 
of tone, arising from a difiference in their shape and texture, 
e. g. the stopped diapasoriy of wood but far inferior to one 
of metal ; the dulctana, an open diapason on a small scale, 
producing a remarkably sweet and pleasant tone ; the 
trumpety in which the sound is produced by the vibration 
of a small tongue of brass (caUed a reed,; at its lower ex- 
tremity, and other imitative reed stops, in which depart^ 
ment of organ building there is ample room for the exer- 
cise of ingenuity. ^ 

Of the interior of the organ a very brief description has 
been given ; it remains to consider as briefly, the exteri- 
or. Here the disproportion often times manifest is very 
striking between t^e decorations and the useful furniture of 
the instrument ; and the next, the frequently utter incon- 
gruity of those decorations with the general character of 
the place in which they are displayed. The one, if not the 
other, undoubtedly lies within the compass of the subject 
of this essay, as having a direct tendency to lessen th« 
sum which would otherwise be expended on the proper ap- 
paratus of an organ. It Would argue a sad want of taste 
to deny that, in many places, the organ forms a splendid 
and appropriate ornament ; but in many others, it must 
be allowea, that it has the eflect of disturbing the uniform*^ 
ity and design of the building. It stares us in the face 
like some huge gilt gingerbread toy, and there can be but 
little doubt that the same feeling, a love of i^ow, has given 
rise to both. ^ 

How common is it in a venerable gotfaie edi&ce, to see 
the case of the oi^an decorated with Corinthian Ci^tds, 
and other incongruities, and how universal the custom of 
^covering tl^ front pipes with a load of hypocritical fildiig, 
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constituting a very unseemly set off to the solemnity of the 
rest of the structure. The natural colour of the metal of 
whicK the pipes are made [a mixture of lead and tin] 
would at the same time harmonize hetter with the charac^ 
ter of the place, generally speakmg, and with the spreading 
spirit of economy and retrenchment, of late years so loud- 
ly preached and so generally practised. If the metal will 
not retain the brilliancy of its colour, let it be varnished ; 
or if a superinduced colour be absolutely indispensable^ 
which is much to be doubted, let it be that of Silver. Al- 
though this custom of gilding is now so general, perhaps a 
better taste may prevail ; and then it will never again hap- 
pen that the case and gilding cost just much as the organ 
itself. The fact is, that a judicious arrangement of its 
component parts only is necessanr to produce a very pleas- 
ing and tasteful appearance, to toe exclusion of gewgaws 
with which it unfortunately i* generally caparisoned. Had 
this principle been tmiversally acted upon, there might be 
less of glitter, but there certainly would be more of music. 
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Almost the only species of purely instrumental music 
now employed in our churches is the organ voluntary. 
£ven this is getting into disuse, llie term is usually con- 
fined to signify an interlude between the psalms and the 
&rsi lesson. By what authority it was originally introduced 
is not easily ascertained ; it stands now by prescription, 
and may therefore be concluded to be of hi^ antiquity ; at 
least '^ the memory of man runneth not to the contrary," 
which is sufficient to constitute it a valid custom, and in 
cases of its interdiction, perhaps to enforce its readmission 
into the service. As organists are generally a peaceable set 
of men, and as moreover they commonly hold their office 
by a very precarious tenure, there is no danger of their 
acting upon this suggestion 

A volui^tary is generally understood to signify an un- 
written or extemporary piece of music as distinguish 
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ed from the . execution of a copy* This is a species 
of performance for which the organ is peculiarly adapt 
edy and which is susceptible of more of the impress 
of genuine feeling than any other description of music. 
The imagination, unchecked by the fetters which the act 
of writing necessarily imposes, gives life and vigour and ma- 
turity to its creations, even in the very moment of their con- 
ception. Emotions of the soul which cannot be embodied 
in language, become by the medium of melodious sounds, 
transfused into the breasts of the hearers, communicating 
a sensation not to be expressed, ^d imparting a ^tranquil 
pleasure but rarely otherwise experienced.1 By the glow 
of enthusiasm passages which reflection could not furnish, 
nor memory retain, have been ehcited, warm from the 
heart, and almost imbued with a principle of vitality ; 
and in the same moment like the evanescent beauties of a 
summers evening, have passed away for ever. 

The voluntary has therefore precisely the same advant- 
age over a written piece of music, as an eloquent extempo- 
rary sermon over the dull reading of a precomposed ha- 
rangue. — ^From neither is previous meditation and study 
excluded ; on the contrary it is absolutely indispensable 
that the theme or subject be accurately digested, and 
perfectly well understood, leaving only the particular ex- 
pression, unrestrained by the shackles of dennite notes, to 
be qualified at the moment of delivery by the genuine 
feeling of the heart. But laziness has crept in here as else- 
where, and it is now as customary for a voluntary to be 
played from a copy, as it is for a sermon to be read from a 
book. 

However, as the production of a good voluntary requires 
a degree oi talent, which in the present state of musical 
knowledge every parochial organist cannot be supposed to 
possess, and a frame of mind to which some charitably sup- 
pose most of the profession to be entire strangers* it is 
prudent to permit the introduction of written music in its 
stead,and which usually passes by the same name, as some- 

* Although one says, '< The voluntary derives its appellatioa 
from the license formerly enjoyed by parochial Organists of 
performing or omitting such interlude at pleasure." 

t It was a voluntary which David played before Saul when the 
evil spirit was upon him, and the consequence was, that ^< Saul 
was refreshed, and was Irell, and the evil spirit departed from 
him." 
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t1m«s do also the other parts of an organist's duty, " Called 
playing in" and " playing out," which might with great 
propriety be termed prelude and postlude. All three re- 
quire much the same style, excepting that it may be al- 
lowed in " playing out" to employ occasionally a somewhat 
brisker movement than in the other two. 

The purpose of the whole is evidently to enliven and em-^ 
hellish the service, to relieve the minister and the congre- 
gation, and to afford to the people an opportunity and ex- 
citement to serious meditation ; and this purpose should at 
all times be steadily kept in view by the performer. He 
should recollect, and let the impression be constantly upon 
his mind, that he is not playing in a theatre to excite the 
vain applause of the silly multitude, but in the house of his 
Maker, in whose immediate presence he is, and to whosfe 
"praise and glory" all his efforts should be directed. By 
this reflection he would find himself relieved from many 
distressing embarassments, his mind free from the petty 
anxieties which on other occasions are so apt to distract it^ 
and all his energies at perfect liberty to be concentrated 
upon the simple object before him. His music would be 
solemn yet cheerful, and strictly adapted to the circum- 
stances of the occasion ; too varied to excite weariness, and 
too consistent to promote levity ; sufficiently learned to 
please the ears of the most fastidious, yet not so recondite 
but that in it the most uninformed might experience satis- 
faction ; to which men might listen with delight, and even 
angels with complacency. 

In the voluntary there is the most unlimited scope for the 
exercise of taste science, and ingenuity — reference being al- 
ways had to its sacred objects. Diapason pieces and an^- 
dante movements seem best to suit the commencement and 
middle of the service, and fugues of sober character, wheth* 
€x tempore or otherwise, are admirably adapted to the 
close. There are na organ passages more deservedly pop- 
ular than those performed on the swell ; when judiciously 
employed they have a wonderfully captivating effect ; but 
they are liable to a very serious objection, viz. that as the 
organ is at present constituted, they necessarily abstract 
one foot from the service of the pedals. Great length 
should be ^fnost carefully avoided, as should ^Iso long 
dwelling upon any particular series of notes or combination 
of stops ; and when the close arrives, it should come de- 
29 - 
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cidedly/ and not leave die miaister c^ the congregation k| 
aujqpense as to the aiCtual teimination of tbe piece. Au 
awkward cadence may thus in one moment, by exciting a 
feeling of anxiety, deface the impression which the fore- 
going performance had produced, and spoil the cordiality 
of the whole service, as an accident towards the com- 
mencement generally destroys the harmony for the remain- 
ing time of meeting. In the concluding voluntary, of 
course greater latitude of time may be allowed, as those 
who ar^ weary are at liberty to depart In some churches 
in Holland, it is said to be customary for the organists to 
continue playing for a full hour after the conclusion of the 
service, and that not to empty pews, as the greater part 
of the congregation is found to remain. 

Connected with this subject, a pleasant anecdote is tol<) 
of the celebrated Handel, who excelled in performance as 
in composition. In a country church he once asked the 
(H*ganist to permit him to play the people out ; to which 
with a politeness churacterisUc of the {nrofessioa, he of 
course 4X>nsented. Handel accordingly sat down to the 
organ, and began to play in such a masterly manner as in- 
stantly to attract the attention of the whole congregation^ 
who, instead of»vacating their seats as usual, remained for 
a considerable space of time, fixed in silent admiration. 
The Organist began to be impatient, (perhaps his wife was 
waitmg dinner,) and at length addressing the PerformeTi 
told him that he was convinced hji could not play the peo- 
ple out, and advised him to relinquish the attempt ; which 
being done ; a few strains in the accustomed manner ope- 
rated like the reading of the Riot Act by instantly dispers- 
ing the- audience. 

With reference to every subject, there are degmes of 
4iympathy or antipathy, veneration or aborrence. So in 
music ; one thinks it absolutely indispensable to the 
celebration of Divine worship, another is indifferent 
about it, a third objects to particular sorts or kinds, 
a fourth asserts the whole to be a superstious ad- 
junct and altogether foreign to the genuine spirit of 
Christian religion, and a fifth declaves it a devilish machi-^ 
nation which ought to be altogether banished from cwiliz* 
•ed society. 

Our present business is with those only who object to in^ 
strumental music, particularly the oi^a^ voluntary. What 
is sufficiently remarkable is, that the parties so objecting 
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• 
are generally, if not unirersany, found to be of the class 
tisusdly called Evangelical : not, it is imagined, that there 
Is any necessary connexion between Evangeltcal religion 
and a dislike for music ; far if so, what a heathenish place 
heaven must be ! 

The objections brought against this ceremony are prin- 
cipally the following : That as instrumental music only, it 
expresses no sentiment and consequently is of no use ; that 
tt adds to the length of a service, already sufficiently ex* 
tended ; that it distracts the attention, which should be fix«« 
ed on better things ; and sometimes, with great propriety^ 
that it is abused to a mere display of dexterity. Of these 
in their order. 

If the religion of Christ were a system of pure sentimen- 
talism, if it had onl^ to do with the head and were not in- 
tended to affect the heart, if the spirit only were to be en- 
gaged and the body to operate upon it as a mere clog, then 
indeed the first injection would be fatal. But such is not 
the fact, religion has more to do with the heart than the 
head, with l£e affections than with the understanding; 
and upon the very same partof our nature, has mi^ 
sic also its most powerful hold. Harmony is not ad- 
dressed to the intellect, but to the feelings.; that it 
is therefore of no use, is far from self-evident ; it 
only follows that it is of no use to those who have no 
feeling for it, and who are on that account, provided 
they thrust not their stupid insensibility in the way of tte 
enjoyment of others, to be rather pitied tiian contenmed. 
lliey want a sense. 

Concerning the time which it is said to occupy, it may 
be urged that a few minutes* do not seem of any very great 
Importance; but if they should bte so esteemed, perhaps 
there is some other part of the service from which more ttian 
an equivalent may b,e subtracted, without serious loss or in- 
tjonvenience . At all events, the objection does not apply to 
the voluntary before or after service. The former would 
evidently have the tendency te produce a more punctuid 
attendance {of the musical part of the congregation at 
least, ] than is now at all times observed ; and iiie latter 
could not possttbly interfere unpleasantly with the time of 
any, because none are under the slightest obligation to re^ 
toiain to hear it. 

^ The voluntary should not exceed fiye minutes. 
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* 
But the objection to which most weight is by a certsdi^ 
party uniformly attached is, that it takes off the attention 
from better things ; or with reference to the " playing 
out," that " it drives, the sermon out of the people's head/' 
A serious charge certainly ; but to support it, it should first 
be proved that the sermon would otherwise remain there .If 
sit so loosely as this assertion supposes, is it not more than 
probable that the act of widking home, or at least that of 
eating a good dinner, produces jwecisely the same effect '( 
.and if such be the case, is it not better that the sermon be 
displaced by what does partake somewhat of a sacred char- 
acter, than by that which is altogether secular ? If there 
were any weight in this objection, it would follow that 
the prayers are in like manner " driven out" by the sermon, 
and consequently that the latter should be conscientiously 
interdicted. But in a mind of common capacity, when re- . 
ligiously disposed, neither the one nor the other effect takes 
place. With suclvan one, an appropriate voluntary (and 
only such are here defended) has the tendency to fix the 
impression which the preceding discourse may have pro- 
duced, in the same manner tha^ a good varnish preserves 
the colors of a painting. But were the objection, ever so 
valid, it applies with very small force to the voluntary af- 
ter the psalms, and with none at alTto the prelude before 
. the service. 

To the more mighty" objection drawn from the abuse 
it must be conceded/that voluntaries have been heard, in 
which, apparently/ the only effect was to get over the 
greatest number 6f notfis in a given space of time, or to 
educe as much noise as the utmost powers of the instru- 
ment could furni^i) or most effectually to remove all seri- 
ous impressions frjpm the minds of the hearers by light and 
trifling airs, and even sometimes by the music of well known 
profane scmgs^ so as infallibly to call up gross and wanton 
ideas. It is not pretended that the language of the confes- 
sion, ^^TVe hone left undone those thms^ which we ought 
io have done, and we have done those thui^a which we ought 
not to have doney^ is not as well adapted to the race of or- 
ganists as to any other class of human beings. But what 
of all this ? Must it be repeated, for the millionth time, 
that the abuse does not disprove the use ? or are only 
those things to retain their rank which have never been 
abused ? What then will be left to us ? No psalms, no 
bymns, ho voluntaries ;; no prayers, no speecjies, no ser- 
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mom ; no music, no- painting, no poetry ; none of the arts 
of civilized, none even of savage society.* 

True, the voluntary has been abused. Now if this be 
the real objection, let it be candidly stated, and let the 
transgressing organists clearly understand that there is not 
sufficient confidence reposed in them to discharge their duty 
with becoming decorum ; and let them be cashiered as in- 
efficient ; and let this stigma remain indelibly affixed to 
their characters. It is more than probable, that* in the 
event of the adoption of such a measure, the next genera- 
tion of professors may renounce the folly of their prede- 
cessors, and so the good old custom be completely re-es- 
tablished. 

The marks of design, manifest in the formation of those 
parts of the human system which are destined to the pro- 
duction of articulate and melodious sounds, are abundant 
proofs of the divine origin of the art of music. That there is 
a charm in the powers of the human voice, far surpassing 
the sweetness of the most exquisite musical instrument, is 
a position, the truth of which is incontestible. These have 
such a ductile flexibility and ineffable energy of intonation, 
as alone to constitute it a machine of truly wonderful ex- 

? session ; but, as combined with the faculty of speech, 
cave every other at an immeasurable distance. 



VOOAZi SflCVSZO. 



There ar^, who commend the voice to the disparagement 
of instruments ; and there are also, who unjustly exalt 
the vsdue of instruments, and utterly disallow the preten- 
sions of the voice. Both are in egregious error. Neither 
the one kind of music, bot the other, is exclusively good. 
Much as the one excels the otlier in pathos, and the excite- 
ment of the softer feelings of our nature,it is equally behind 
it in power and compass and consequently in the develops 
ment of the grandest harmonic combinations. But when con- 
foined,the defects of both are supplied. Each derives addi* 

* « Nihil prodest quod non laedere posset idem ; 
Jgne quid utilius ?" * 
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tional beauty or effect from the connexion with its ii?al; 
and hence tiiiej present a not unapt resemblance of the 
connubial relationship. The majestj of the organ h thus 
blended with the sweetness and expression of the human 
Toice ; it lends a richness, a brilliancy, a fulness, and even 
a solemnity which the voice otherwise eould never acquire; 
but receives in return an animation, an impress of mind, a 
glow of devotion, to which merely instrumental music can 
never approach. Besides all this, the voice is actually in-^ 
4ebted for its perfection to the use of the very instruments, 
which some would banish from our places of wc»^hip, as so 
many ambassadors from " the prince of the power of the 
air." It is universally found that accuracy and precision 
of execution, not to be met with under other circumstan- 
ces, are results of a habit of singing to a good instrumental 
accompaniment ; so that in the very instances wherein vo- 
cal music only, to the exclusion of instrumental, has been 
commended, it will be foimd to have been the case that the 
parties performing have acquired their correctness from 
previous constant, or at least occasional, accompanied prac^ 
tice ; and it may be at almost any time observed, that in 
those places where instruments are never allowed, the 
singing partakes of an unsteady, disorderly, pot-house quali^ 
ty, resulting from the natural defects of the human voice, 
aggravated tenfold by the want of cultivation. How should 
it be otherwise ? How should a school-boy learn to write 
straight without lines ? and in wtmc, what is any congrega- 
tion, taken collectively, but a mob of children ? Is it 
seemly, is it right, that the Lord of tiie Whole earth should 
be thus put off with stuff, misnomered, singing, such as if 
heard in a common parlour would excite only ridicule or 
disgust ? and this too from choice. Surely whatever we 
offer to the Deity should be the best we can procure. But 
congregational singing never will be, never can be, even 
tolerable to but hsuf instructed ears, till led by some stefedy 
guide, which shall gradually accustom the voices to a de- 
gree of order and discipline, and on emergence be in readi- 
ness to correct extravagancies. 

Vocal music is either congregational or choral : that is, 
adapted to the use of the whole, or of a part ; of the merits 
and uses of each of which, more will be said hereafter. 

It may not be amiss here, before we enter minutely up<» 
the various kinds, to advert to its general attributes. 

Unquestionably then, all church music, as well vocal as 
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instrumental, should partake of the character of the place 
and occasion of its performance. It should be solemn, yet 
not gloomy, — ^learned, yet not abstruse, — appropriate to 
the occasion, yet not affected, got up in the best manner, 
yet with no view to the gratification of vanity or conceit. 
If aone can act quite up to the letter of such instructions, 
they may yet not do the worse for keeping them in view. 
No one can err by fixing his standard of perfection too 



The works of nature are infinitely deversified, and the 
species into ^hich they are artificially divided, exceeding- 
ly numerous. The shades of difference between one spe- 
cies and another are so minute, that it is often difficult, 
sometimes impossible, to decide, concerning an individual, 
to what class it belongs. * 

£ven so is it with the objects of the doctrine of sounds. 
It is impossible to ascertain precisely at what point saying 
terminates, and singing commences.— Singing indeed is on- 
ly a melodious saying, and saying an irregular singing. In 
common unaffected speech or conversation, the inflection 
of voice employed by persons not at all connected with the 
study of music, is a field of most curious and interesting 
observation. The number of distinct souhds, so produced, 
in a very short space of time, any one of which, continued 
for a moment, would be found to admit of musical admeas- 
urement, is truly astonishing. 

^^ Musical harmony (saith the judicious Hooker) wheth- 
er by instrument or by voice, is but of high and low in 
sounds a due proportionate disposition." in conversation 
this is not sought ; in singing it is. But where is the stan- 
dard ? What is a due and proportionate disposition of 
high and low sounds ? Herein music labors under pecu- 
liar disadvantage. It has not, like painting, a direct appeal 
to any model in nature. It is the pure offspring of the 
imagination and of the feelings — a creature of taste. 

Unquestionably there is music in speech ; but it has not 
been subjected to rule . The intervals it expresses are al- 
most infinitely small, and human ingenuity has not yet dis- 
covered a method of confining and embodying them in 
any system of notation. Nevertheless, it may he remark- 
ed that every speaker has what may be termed a key-note, 
and his pronunciation is said to be pleasant or unpleasant, 
according to the manner in which he manages the modu- 
lation or progression about this fundamental note or sound. 
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Accordingly, it may be noticed, that no two persons do or 
cran pronounce the same words precisely in the same man^ 
ner. Independently of the different qualities of tone or 
sound, and the pitch of the key-note of particular voices, 
each has a peculiar method of inflection. In various par- 
ties, this is done in dissimilar ways, to the production of 
widely differing effects. Hence one man shall speak as 
'* having authority," and all shall attend to his admonitions 
with the deference due to a superior being ; and another 
shall repeat the very same sentences, and his words shall 
pass unheeded. The sound of the^ voice of one shall so 
captivate his hearers, that though on an errand of blood, 
their purpose shall be arrested ; and the effect of the 
speech of another, though intended to melt the very soul, 
shall be only to move t« laughter. The reason is to be 
sought in the constitution of our nature.* 

At first all this may seem foreign to the subject, but a lit- 
tle consideration will induce a different opinion. If what 
has been advanced bq correct, it will follow that no two 
persons can speak or read together, in the ordinary way 
without producing an unmusical dissonance, which will be 
proportionally augmented by an increase of the number 
of the parties so engaged. 

But let the same nilmber of individuals read or repeat in 
one even tone, which may be accomplished almost without 
effort, and the most fastidious ear needs not to be displeas- 
ed. To effect this is only required a Precentor possessed of a 
strong, clear, tenor voice, which may be distinctly heard 
of all present. Such a Precentor in parochial churches is, 
or should be, the clerk ; wbo is to officiate as bellwether 
to the flock. As has been premised, it is necessary that 
he read in a continued even tone, seeing that otherwise it 
is absolutely impossible for the people to follow him, and 
the harsh discord which is the inevitable consequence of a 
different method of proceeding, is obvious to the most un- 
musical ears. Some parish clerks, as though infected with 
the would-be-reforming spirit of the age, have recently 
modified this part of their duty, and betaken themselves to 
a style of reading, to spes^k the most respectfully of it, 

♦Doubtless the remote cause of this diversity is, that some feel 
the force the language which they express, and others do not ; 
and even if those who do, each in a different degree : but a con- 
sideration of this subject would lead a long way about, and 
therefore it has been thonspht proper barelv thus to glance 
at it. ^ ' , . • 
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highly inappropriate . Where the people do not take the 
trouble to repeat the parts of the service allotted to them, 
which is shamefully the case in many places, it matters not 
much in what manner the clerk conducts himself ; but 
where they follow the directions of the Rubric, his demean- 
or becomes a matter of considerable importance . When 
he reads in a full steady tone, the people naturally repeat 
in the same, or in some other, having a musical relation to 
it ; but when he turns one word Up and twists another down, 
now exalting his voice, and now depressing it, after the si- 
militude of a certain animal as notorious for his musical 
taste as for his exemplary patience — the undisciplined and 
xmrestrained voices of the multitude run into a mass of jar- 
ring sounds, a chaos of noises, in which nothing is to be dis- 
cerned but discord and confusion. The one may be com- 
pared to the march of a veteran regiment, the other to 
the scamper of a tumultuous mob. 



OU OHAVTXB'a. 



Reading in an even tone is the first step to chanting. 
ft is the lowest species of Church music, and one in which 
it may be reasonably expected that every one should join. 
The monotony, of which some might feel disposed to com- 
plain, is relieved by those parts assigned to the minister 
alone, and who as reading singly, of course very properly 
takes advantage of all the means of expression in his pow- 
er. The pitch should not be so high, but at most might 
comfortably reach it ; nor so low but that those who felt 
so disposed might make use of its octave.* But some may 

*It may be proper to remark, tliat it is not intended that 
very part of the service should be read in tiie same pitch 
or elevation of voice. There are some parts wherein a low- 
er, and some wherein a hig-her tone is desirable ; as for in- 
stance the Confession, which is directed to be said " with an 
))umble voice," and the Lord's Prayer, which, when occurrinflf- 
\k\e second time, is ordered to be said " with a loild, voice." 
Common sense will supply other varieties. 

30 
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object that this will utterly {Movent the giring of proper ex- 
pression to the words. IVue, it maj remove one kind of 
expression, but much is left. 

Emphasis and accent not onlj depend upon the rela* 
tion to a key note, but upon the quantity or intensity 
of sound, the duration of time, and other circumstances, 
connected with the pronunciation of any particular word or 
words. Only one sort of expression therefore is debarred, 
and that to prevent a confusion in which none at all can 
be distinguished. This point is so clear that it seems need- 
less to dwell upon it ; yet it is strange how the prevailing 
practice outrages all sense of jpropriety. May not this be 
one reason why the service itself is, in many parts, suffered 
to slip by as an idle ceremony, in which the people are no 
more concerned than the particles of dust upon the floor. 
Where by adding his voice each only adds to ^e mass of 
confusion, what better than silence ? Who endued with 
but a particle of musical feeling, could, but by an act of 
self denial, join in a ceremony which, as too often conduct- 
ed, partakes only of the nature of horrid noise, as ungrate- 
ful to one sense as the most loathsome stench to another ? 
When it might be so easily corrected, who but must de- 
plore the existence of such an evil ? In the name of de- 
cency, of order, of decorum, and of that unifoi-mity at 
which the Episcopal Church aspires, let the good old cus- 
tom be restored. 

If after reading steadily through some verses, a slight 
deflection of voice be made on the penultimate syllable, 
there will be produced a very agreeable musical effect. 
Hence originated the old ecclesiastical chant, which con- 
sisted of but few notes, and was sung of the whole congre- 
gation in unisons. This is music of the simplest descrip- 
tion, but such as is capable of association with the true 
sublime. What is much to be regretted, it is rarely to be 
heard, excepting in some parts of the cathedral service, 
and there but sparingly ; the reason of which may be,, 
that to give it its best effect, it is requisite that it be per- 
formed by a vast number of voices. 

The next degree of church music is constituted by the 
addition of other sounds, at harmonic intervals, with the 
former or principal melody, that is — making what is called 
a chord with it. It is hardly possible for a person possess- 
ed of an ear for music to attend to any single sound, long 
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eo&tinued, witliout imagining another bearing a relation to 
it. Indeed, in the nature of things, one sound always gene- 
rates more, onlj they are not always perceptible. In tlie 
sound of a large bell there may be distinguished many dif- 
ferent tones, all springing from the ori^nd note as their 
common parent. T%e hs^monic simultaneous sounds caa 
be produced by human voices more perfectly than by Miy 
other means, and are said to have been invented and intro- 
duced into the Christian Church by Guido, in the begiu'- 
ning of the eleventh century ; from which period almost 
np to the present time may be dated a progressiv-e im- 
provement in Church Music. 

That to which this remark principally refers is the sing- 
ing of the Responses or certain short petitionary and other 
sentences, occurring in vai^ous parts of the common pray- 
er, without an instrumental accompaniment. This, as re- 
quiring considerable skill, can scarcely become c^ongrega- 
tional, and, therefore can hardly be wished to be universal- 
ly introduced ; yet it is so heavenly in its effect, that none 
but a vandal could talk of its total expulsion. It is at pres>- 
ent nearly confined to the cathedrals, where it may be oc- 
casionally heard to great perfection, its beauty consists in 
the peculiar sweetness of which concords, formed entirely 
of well regulated voices, are susceptible, and which derive 
additional attraction from the situation in which they are 
heard. 

Of the same description with these sentences, but of much 
easier performance, is the word of so frequent recurrence, 
the emphatic Amen, with which, in the form of a simple 
cadence, much beauty can be associated. The Amen in 
in the primitive church, we are told, was wont to come 
forth like a clap of thunder ; but alas ! that thunder has 
long since ceased to call. Where the word now makes its 
way out, it is often times rather like the muttering whis- 
per of some little urchin, fearful that his master will over- 
hear and punish him for breaking silence. The reason of 
this has been already surmised. 

There is daily an increasing want o^ a standard or guide, 
and those who are not silent {k>m other considerations, or 
the want of them, find it better to be mute than to add to^ 
the uncertain sound, another particle ot discord. But be- 
sides this, there is another fearful point on which multitudes^ 
are at issue. One repeats the bold, round, English Jk /- 
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men ; another the more refined and delicate Ai or Ae-iBen^ 
and a third fllies to the opposite extreme and cries Au-men. 
Which is the orthodox reading ? Even the learned are di- 
vided ; only it may he noticed, that the ^i-mens are inr 
creasing, which may be perhaps accounted for by the re- 
mavk, that that is the pronmiciation generally adopted by 
the ladies. 

Whichever way this question may be ultimately dispos- 
ed of, if resolved musicaUy, it will be settled in favour of 
the plain simple A. neither dwindled into the meaner minc- 
ing sound of Ai, nor spread out into the cliimsy yawn Au, 
and this reading has other very strong presumptions in its 
favor, which, not being immediately connected with our 
subject, we shall pass over. 

The addition of one melody to another, both sounding at 
the same time, which constitutes the harmony said to have 
been introduced by Guido, is called, in vocal music, sing- 
ing in parts. This, which compared to the prior state of 
music, is as great an improvement as the structure of a 
modem ship is upon the original raft, has been by some 
4simple heads thought to be an infringement upon the de- 
cency of divine worship and even a detraction from the so- 
lemnity of the music. 

There is no accounting for tastes, and this is a pure mat- 
ter of taste. Argument would therefore be perfectly mis- 
applied, even were the parties capable of understanding it 
It is very possible, yea, it is very true, that conceited and 
ill informed persons have attempted to execute what they 
call singing in parts, and have executed it with a ven- 
geance. 

Certainly it is preferable to hear all singing together in 
tmisons and octaves, than one squeaking out a so called 
counter tenor at a third below the melody from the begin- 
ning to end, not even excepting the close — another aping 
a tenor at all manner of discordant intervals, and gracing 
his performance occasionally with half a dozen consecu- 
tive fifths to the upper or lower part, — and a third grumb- 
ling out what he deems a capital bass, just two octaves 
from the treble, note for note, excepting where a want of 
compass compels him to ascend to the upper story of his 
voice ; all seemingly actuated by a sincere consciousness 
that they have arrived at the ne plus ultra of the harmonic 
art, and consequently proceeding with the most vociferous 
confidence. Better far, in all places where there is not 
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some one at least of the perfonners suflSciently well qualifi- 
ed to instruct and correct, when in error, his ignorant 
brethren, that singing in parts should be altogether <Uscoun- 
tenanced. 

But to return to the responses. As the words are principally 
the language of the most solemn application, and, as in the 
instance of the word Ameny there is implied an assent and 
consent to all and every thing contained in the previous pray- 
er, many well meaning persons have objected to their being 
sung at all— having a notion that real prayer can have no alli- 
ance with music . It is an absurd notion. There is no feeling 
of the heart, no emotion of the soul, that can find utterance 
in words, which may not also have a natural association 
with harmonious sounds. The powers of music are co-ex- 
tensive with those of language. They may not all have 
been yet developed, and of those which have been, many 
may have been unskilfully employed ; but enough has been 
done and felt to prove that the mind, in its strongest pa- 
roxysms of excitement, finds its most appropriate vent in mu- 
sic. Dr. Blair says " that man is bom both a poet and a mu- 
sician, and that the same impulse which prompts the en- 
thusiastic poetic style, prompts a certain melody or modula- 
lation of sound, suited to the emotions of joy or grief, of ad- 
miration, love or anger." Well adapted music, therefore, 
that is, such as correct taste teaches, is the proper channel 
for the expression of intense feeling. It is the vernacular 
idiom of nature. Whether the music may not be some- 
times employed when the feeling is wanting, or whether 
that circumstance may not detract from its solemnity, and 
impair or destroy its effect on the minds of the hearers, are 
quite diiTerent points of inquiry to that which we have been 
treating, and may hereafter come under our notice. 

The ancient ecclesiastical chant, of which mention has 
already been made, was characterized by the utmost sim- 
plicity. The addition of harmony of course rendered it 
somewhat more complicated ; but still the principal part or 
melody, was such as might be sung with the greatest ease. 
With some slight modification, both the name and the thing 
are still retained. 

Chanting has this advantage over all other methods af 
singing, that by means of it prose may be sung without the 
previous study necessary for the performance of an anthem. 
Thus the very words of holy writ may be employed, in this 
delightful part of divine worship, without the mutilation or 
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redundancy which it must necessarilj undergo if turned in- 
to metre. 

When properly conducted this is the easiest method of 
singing, and therefore it is much to be wondered at that it 
is not in use among " all sorts and conditions of men ;" but 
the same prejudice which has operated to the rejection and 
continued exclusion of the organ from an entire division of 
the national church has been connected with chanting also. 

But the practice of the legitimate style o£ church music 
is reviving. In many parochial churches the hymns follow*- 
ing the lessons are regularly chanted, and the congrega- 
tions begin to take a part in the performance. This is a» 
it should be. If, after recovering from the attacks of fan- 
aticism and bigotry ,it be not choked by the thorns and briars 
of empiricism, it will be well ; but there is a danger. The 
taste of finery, which seems to pervade, more or less, all the 
productions of the present day, has crept eyen into the 
church, and instead of the sober simplicity which actuated 
th^ devotional harmony of our forefathers, modem refine- 
ment has introduced difficult passages and chromatic inter- 
vals^ as though intending to prevent the interference of any 
in their execution, excepting those who may have attended 
previous rehearsals. It is for this reason that chanting is 
so generally and so improperly confined to the choir. It 
should not be. The music of a chant is not the proper 
place for the display of the agility of some voices to the 
discouragement of others, but should be such as tbat all 
might comfortably join in it. All therefore that is requir- 
ed is a simple and natural melody of moderate compass— 
for the most part, if pot exclusively, written in semibreves 
and minims, and accompanied by a well-digested harmony. 
These are the characteristics of an othordox chant. Ail 
fine turns, and running passages, and excessive leaps, and 
difllicult intervals, should be condemned as musical heresies. 
The congregation should not seek for preUy music, but 
for that in which they can most easily join, and which will 
least distract their minds from the business which they ought 
to be upon. Nor does this hinder that the music be as in- 
trinsically good as the ingenuity of man can bring forth, if 
that only be good which best fulfils its destined purpose. 

Thus much for music. It will be well now to bestow a 
few words upon the manner of its performance, in doing 
which the writer hopes he shall be excused if he mention a 
few particulars which to some persons may appear too well 
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known to need repetition, but which he believes are not so 
generally apprehended as is imagined. 

Ttie only part of the service commonly chanted, besides 
the hymns before mentioned, is the portion of Psalms for 
the day. The whole book of Psalms, which, as Hooker 
expresses it, contains " the flower of all things profitable 
in other books," is undoubtedly better adapted to the daily 
use of the church than any other entire section of the 
scriptures ; nevertheless no good reason can be assigned 
why portions selected from other parts of the sacred Writ- 
ings may not be sung in like manner and thus, in the cele- 
bration of divine worship, entirely supercede the use of 
uninspired metrical compositions, which have within the 
last three centuries so generally obtained. In that case, 
it would only be necessary that they should be previously 
"pennferf" to be sung in churches. 

Perhaps there are thousands who have read this phrase 
in the title page of their prayer book, and never compre- 
hended its meaning : it may not therefore be altogether 
useless to explain it. 

There will be noticed then in the psalter, as dso in some 
other parts of the prayer-book, a colon near the middle of 
every verse. This colon is not there placed as commonly 
used in the body, but to guide the singers in the act of 
chanting, which explanation will be satisfactory to those 
who have supposed that the passage should be rendered 
" appointed to be sung," &c. 

The geneiral rule is as follows. Of the syllables occur- 
ring before this colon, all excepting three are to be repeat- 
ed [in the manner of reading in an even tone] upon the first 
note ; the three so reserved will be found just enougfi to 
conclude the first section or division of the chant : then, 
of the syllables occurring after the colon, ail excepting Jive 
must be pronounced upon the next nf>te [viz. the first of 
the second section] and the five reserved will carry the 
singer to the end of the chant, if a single one, and just half 
way if double : in either case the next verse will be treat- 
ed precisely in the same manner. 

A person desirous of chanting ^without hesitation, would 
find it a considerable help to mark or underline these three 
and five syllables, alternately in his prayer-book ; observ- 
ing, that if there happen to be too few in any verse, the 
principal or accented syllable must be longer dwelt upon 
to fill up the music of the chant, that is, by singing the 
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same wotd to two or more consecutive notes. A verj little 
practice will soon make the student expert. 

It is by no means necessary that the words be gabbled 
over, as some scandalously abuse them, and thus bring dis- 
credit upon the method itself. All the words should be 
pronounced distinctly, with but little more celerity than in 
ordinary speech, and those which require it emphaiically. 
When performed wjth the organ [which for various reasons 
is almost mdispensably necessary^ as technically speaking, 
there is no time in chanting — ^notwithstanding some foolishly 
and ignorantly attempt, whatever the length or shortness 
of the verses, to bring all to their standard, and Procustes 
like, mangle or stretch them miserably if they do not hap- 
pen to tit. The organist is bound to hold out or contract 
notes, according to the number of syllables, till he hears 
them orderly pronounced, and then, and not till then, to 
proceed, somewhat briskly or otherwise, according to the 
spirit of the language. 

In some places, it is usual to hurry out the words as fast 
as the mouth can utter them, and then go on with the mel- 
ody quite in the dead march style, making a long pause 
between each section, this is woeful, and beti*ays either 
stupidity or want of authority in the director. 

Again you may hear the organ driving on the voices 
from one section to the other, scarcely allowing time 
to draw brea th ; this is inHecent, and only manifests 
the light and careless mind of the organist. The old cus- 
tom of alternate singing, if revived in our churches, would 
have an admirable tendency to enliven our dull devotions. 
How pleasant would it be, thus to witness a large congre- 
gation, divided into two bodies, singing alternately the 
songs of Zion, and how would it interest the soul to hear 
them all joining in the close with one heart and voice, say- 
ing " Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Cffwat,^^ How much like the situation of the Prophet 
when he saw the Seraphim about the throne, and heard 
them cry " one unto the other,^^ saying, '< Holy, holy^ holy, « 
the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full of his glory ^^^ 

Every age has its fashion. The music now in vogue 
delights in noise and bustle. Rapidity is more commend- 
ed than precision, and force more highly valued than feel- 
ing. 

The genius of harmony, or some other pretending to 
that title, has converted the piano forte into a velocipede, 
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and reckons her su<2cess by tbe number of miles which 
she ckn traverse in an hour, not regarding the awkward- 
ness or ungracefulness of her method of traTelling. Other 
departments of the art have caught the inflection ; andnow 
all the rage, even in vocal music, is for velocity of ex- 
ecution ; and the principal singers have, for many 
years past, with but few exceptions, truckled to this de- 
I praved public feeling. This perversion of taste will, it is to 
be hoped, like the ludicrous machine from which the meta- 
phor has been borrowe<l, run its little day, and tiien drop 
into oblivion. 

A hundred years ago nothing was esteemed, in the church 
or out of it, but the plodding motion of fugUe or canon.-^ 
The producUons of that day were, for the most part, sound 
and of good body ; and although they sometimes appear to 
be deficient in animation and vivacity, especially if mea- 
sured by a modern standard, yet they will generally bear the 
strictest examination. On the contrary, ours are rather,frivo- 
lous and superficial, but sparkling as the momentpy efier- 
vescence of soda water. Thin as this music is, there are 
many who can relish none other ; they look for it even in 
the house of God ; and, by their improper influence over 
the perforiners, have, it is to be presumed, against their 
better judgment, succeeded in introducing a style which 
may be denominated, without speaking passionately, afoul 
disgrace to the church. However, it must be acknowledg- 
ed — and it is a circumstance for which all lovers of the art 
ought to be sincerely thankful-^hat this spirit of jingle has 
not as yet made so much inroad upon services as upon some 
other descriptions of church music. 

It is to be lamented that even wher« there is a ^ood choir, 
the music is not invariably performed as it should be . It is 
oftentimes indecently hurried over, as a mere task, in which 
the vocal organs only are concerned. Suppose yourself 
dpaf, and then present yourself before some choir when in 
the ordinary execution of their duty, and endeavor to make 
a probable guess at the nature of their occupation. Who 
would for a moment imagine that they were singing the 
praises of their Maker ? Who would but for an instant sup- 
pose that they were supplioating for mercy at the foot-stool 
of the Judge of the quick and the dead ? Who would con- 
jecture that they were petitioning for grace at the hands of 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift ? Who would 
not rather sometimes incline to fancy th?it they were chant- 
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ing the praises of some celebrated toast^ or, at best, that 
** Ohriaua ApoUo^^ formed the burden of the song ? 

Perhaps it is an evil incident to the stated performance 
of any moral duty, that there will be a tendency to the 

^ |Mreponderance of mere form ; but it is an evil which may 
and which ought to be checked. Of the two, open levity is 
more hopeful and therefore more desirable (if even the les- 
ser of two great evils can in any sense be desirable) than 
hypocritical sanctity. 

However, it is not always that devotion is swallowed up 
by formality. Sometimes, when tlie selection of music is 
judicious, and appropriate to the circumstances of the meet- 
ing as well as to the powers of the performers, those en^faged 
in it evidently enter into the spirit of the language, and then, 
and only then, impart to the words an expression which a 
^oper feeling of their purport exclusively communicates. 

: Ulien may be seen " the rapt soul setting in the eye," as 
though, like the first martyr, it were favored with some bea- 

' tific vi^n. Then is it that the powers of harmony are ap* 
]^ed to their proper use, when tney thus carry the soul, on 
the wings of ttie purest devotion, into the celestial regions, 
where, purified from the grossness of secular considerations, 
it sports itself in an angehc atmosphere, and acquires a fore- 
taste of its future occupation. 

Whether these words are barely permissive, or whether 
they amount to a command, may perhaps be thought dis- 
putable. Those who are adverse to the cause of church 
music will of course maintain the former ; but perhaps were 
something which they approve substituted for that, which 
they dislike, they might soon learn to eojo^true the sentence 
<^ompulsorily. The plain meaning seems to be, that in. all 
places where the singing of an.anthem is at all practicable, it 
shall form a regidar piit of tiie service. Were there but 
half this authority for some other things, we should see how 
i;reedily it would be asserted, and how tenaciously maintaii^ 

-id. 
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It is much to be regretted, that the anthem is so vei^y 
rare as it is now become. With a few solitaiy jexceptions 
on very extraordinary occasions, an anthem in a parochial 
church is perfectly obsolete ; not, it is to be charitably sup- 
posed, from adeficiency of musical talent, but through want 
of "encouragement and opportunity for its exertion and im- 
provement. 

Still anthems do maintain their ground in cathedrals ; yet 
to obtain even permission for their occasional use in a par- 
ish church is a matter requiring the exertion of considera- 
ble influence. To this circumstance may be distinctly traced 
many of the extravagancies which have made their Appear- 
ance in other departments of church music. It has been at- 
tempted to convert psalm tunes, from the sober character of 
congregational melodies, into anthems, by filling them with 
fugue and imitation points, difficult chromatic passages, and 
extraneous modulations, fit only for the use of well-trained 
choirs. This is an absurdity. 

An anthem is properly a musical composition on some 
sacred subject, and generally adapted to words taken from 
the Holy Scriptures. It admits of the utmost variety, and 
embraces every possible topic which may be fit to introduce 
into the church. It follows of course that in the anthem, 
more than in an any other part of the service, we may look 
for something appropriate to the peculiar circumstances of 
the meeting, whether grave or cheerful. It is not adapted 
to any determinate number of voices — ^it is not confined to 
any particular style — ^it is not restricted to any definite 
length — ^it is not embarrassed with any precise laws. Some- 
times it very properly occupies but three or four minutes^ 
and at others as many hours ; for an oratorio is but an ex- 
panded anthem, in which a unity of subject is observed, and 
some definite action kept constantly in view. The oratorio 
and the anthem stand precisely in the 8an.e relation one to 
the other as the epic and lesser poems. 

This is ^e highest walk of church music. In its compo- 
sition the most exalted genius may find unlimited scope for 
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the employment of bis Htmost powers The Book of Re- 
velation m his hand from which to choose his sacred theme, 
the volumes of Nature and Providence spread before him 
from which to select bis illustrations, and the eternal wel- 
fare of his fellow creatures as an object to stimulate his ex- 
ertions — ^where can be found a field more extensive, mate- 
rials more boundless, or a motive more sublime ? He 
may adopt the simplicity of unsophisticated melody, or 
he may wander through all the mazes of the most intricate 
harmony. He may recal in doleful strains the lamentactions 
of the weeping prophet, or he. may join in the exultation of 
the children of Israel when delivered from the hands of 
their enemies. He may enter into the sorrowful cry of the 
penitent and disconsolate sinner, or he may unite with the 
rapturous hallelujahs of disembodied spirits. 

It is with remarkable propriety placed between the pray- 
ers, near the end of the service, as a relief which in that 
particular place is most sensibly felt. And truly nothing^ 
can be more delightful ; it is the summit or top^stone of our 
devotions. It refreshes and comforts the heart, it revives 
and exhilarates the spirits, it lifts the soul above the cares 
and disquietudes of mortality, and carries it to the mansions 
of the I'-st. 

It Is peculiarly appropriate at a funeral. On such occasions 
the heart is open and the feelings sdftened, and the sterner 
features of character relaxed, and the mind by the very 
circumstances half-severed from the world, so that we be- 
come peculiarly susceptible of solemn emotions. 

Surely those who would deprive the celebration of Divine 
Worship of this its most celestial part, must possess afiec- 
tions dull as the groimd on which they tread. We have 
asylums for the blind, hospitals for the sick, infik*maries for 
the maimed, receptacles for the insane, penitentiaries for 
the imfortunate, and workhouses for the destitute ; but for 
this class of beings, as much objects of pity and compas- 
sion as either, neither hospital nor workhouse is provided, 
but they are suffered to range at large and even to deter 
others from the proper exercise and enjoyment of facul- 
ties which they themselves do not possess. 

Great names may be adduced of individuals, who have 
ffelt no enthusiasm with regard to this most pleasing, 
most sacred of the arts, and who may have manifested ev- 
en something like an antipathy to it. But what then ? — 
This only proves that their minds though large were not 
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sufficiently capacious to contain more than their own pecu- 
liar object of study and regard. 

<« Oii« science only will one gei^ius fit ; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit." 

Those vvho would shelter their own insensibility by such 
examples, should be in other respects such as they whose 
authority they quote ; they might then produce an approx- 
imation to an excuse, though even this would not amount 
to a justification. 

Thus, as we have seen, has the Church of England made 
abundant provision for the solace and comfort for all the 
sons of harmony. Vocal and instrumental music, separate- 
ly and conjointly, and in every possible gradation, from the 
single utterance of words upon one continued sound, to 
the grandest combinations, and most scientific evolutions of 
the art, enter alike into the composition of her service. 
Were but her provisions carried into effect, the most en- 
thusiastic would have nothing to desire. But, alas ! laws 
however excellent, regulations however salutary, cannot 
enforce themselves. Whatever the constitution in theo- 
ry, it will be in practice just what the disposition and ca- 
pacities of the multitude make it ; and therefore we can- 
not hope for any sensible improvement in church music^ 
without a vast moral change in the great body of the peo- 
ple ; nor will that change take place unaccompanied by 
the former : they will be simultaneous and mutually indi- 
cative . 

If any feel inclined to say, what they have repeatedly 
said already, " all this music is unnecessary," it is at once 
granted that in a sense it is so. For instance, it is not 
a^s necessary as medicine i:o the sick, as food to the 
the hungry, or as clothing to the naked. But if not neces- 
sary, it cannot be denied that it is useful. Even ornament 
has a use, when it tends to render that delightful which is 
too often esteemed irksome, and to allure by its beauty a 
class of persons who might otherwise be repelled by the se- 
verer features of religious observances. 

Certainly it is unfortunate that the performance of mu- 
sic occupies such a space of time as it necessarily consumes; 
as this circumstance makes it obnoxious to a very respecta- 
ble portion of the clergy, who might not otherwise perhaps 
be classed among its adversaries and oppugners. Still it 
behoves them seriously to consider whether, by depriving 
the outward forms of religion of their pomp and splendor^ 
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they do not incur the risk of rendering them Ices attractire 
to those who might, hj their instrumentality, -under the 
blessing of Grod, become subjects of its regenerating influ- 
ence. 

There is another objection, .which indeed, for its su- 
preme folly, hardly deserves mention. There- has been 
sometimes and somewhere ventured the groundless opinian 
that services and anthems, and chanting also, should be ut- 
terly disallowed in parochial churches ; and the reason as- 
signed is the most ridiculous that can be imagined, viz. least 
they become too common. If the objection were serious 
enough to warrant a reply, it might be asked, are not pray- 
ers by their very title common ? and if one method of per- 
forming them be more proper or more edifying than anoth- 
er, ou^t not that method to be common also ? It is further- 
more asserted, that no approximation to the cathedral ser- 
vice should be permitted out of it, and that a psalm tune, 
drawled out by half a score or half a hundred charity 
children, is quite good enough for parish purposes — and all 
this for no other reason than to preserve the superiority of 
the cathedral manner of worship. 

That the cathedrals should be looked up to is undeniably 
proper. The best way, however, to insure this tribute of 
respect is, when parish choirs take one step towards good 
music, for cathedral choirs to take two, and not attempt to 
thrust their weaker brethren back. If the members of such 
choirs only improve the advantages which they possess as 
regularly disciplined forces, they need not fear the rivaly of 
voulnteer troops ; but if they sleep at their posts, or only be- 
stir themselves to depreciate the skill of others, they may 
eventuaUy discredit their own. 

The lamentable fact is that there are some who have no 
relish for the pleasures of harmony, and who consequently 
have no desire for its advancement. There may also be 
some unworthy members of the profession who feel no zeal 
for the cause but that which is mercenarily derived. Some 
go so far as to discover not merely disrelish, but aversion, 
hatred, abhorrence . Such a character among the labour- 
ing poor, though by far the most numerous class of society, 
is extremely rare. Those persons who hate music will her 
found to be cither destitute of the common attributes of hu- 
manity, or the powers of whpse minds are engrossed by 
some sublunary object too vast for their grasp, or whose 
whole affections have been set upon some fancied good, a 
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pursuit of which is incompatible with that state of mind 
which musical enjoyment pre-supposes. In the first case 
they are doltish idiots, in ^he second half-poets or half-phi- 
losophers, and in the third generally mammon-moths, alias 
money-grubs, alias muck-worms, alias misers. It is mor- 
ally impossible that a man should have an ardent love for 
music and money at the same time. The demonstration 
may be sought byibe purious ; meantime this fact taken 
in connexion with me modern difficulty of procuring a sub- 
sistence, will account for the pecuniary embarrassments of 
so many of the harmonic tribe. The love of music, al- 
though perhaps it be not, as some are reported to have 
maintained, " a sign of predestination," is nevertheless an 
indication that the soul is not torpid and insenible, and con- 
sequently that it is at least capable of moral impressions : 
on the contrary, a hatred of it, as it is clearly inconsistent 
%\ith the right temperament of the spirit, is a strong symp- 
tom of" hardness of heart," which may prove unconquera- 
ble. Were all men so constituted, Shakespear's words 
would soon be realized ; " treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils" would become common as the sunbeams ; the 
moral horizon would be dark, cold, comfortless ; and 
the whole earth re-assume its pristine appearance, " with- 
out form and void." 

In the composition of a psalm tune, as irr that of every 
thing else, the end proposed should be steadily kept in 
view. Now the designed use, as has been repeatedly sur- 
mised, is the affording to every individual an opportunity 
of praising his maker. This is so plain that it can bear no 
contradiction. The ostensible reason why the old music 
was thrown into the back ground was, that it was so com- 
plex that the common people could not join in it ; and the 
introduction of hynms and such like songs was permitted, 
* " for the comforting of such as delight in music," who be- 
fore, through the difficult and involved style of Church Mu- 
sic which was then in vogue, unless officially engaged, had 
neither part nor lot in the matter. It follows then, that a 
psalm tune should be easy to be comprehended by persons 
wholly imacquainted with the science,care being adways had 
that it degenerates not into meanness ; or in the words of 
Queen Elizabeth, that it be " in the best melody and music 
that may be conveniently devised." Now the best melo- 
dy for such a purpose, is the most plain and simple, one 
which may be- quickly learned, and not easily forgotten, 
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fit to be the medium of the aspirations of a derout mind, 
and serve as common carrier from earth to heaven. The 
species of music best adapted to it is evidently p^ocn coun- 
terpaifU. Of such alas ! notwithstanding the number with 
which our music shops are deluged, how few are to be 
found. 

Itshould be recollected that a display of skill forms no 
part of the object of a pisalm tune.^ AyJ; can be neither ex- 
pected nor imagined that every one snould cultivate a tal- 
ent for music, even if he possess it, that which is provided 
expressly for the use of all should be free from every 
avoidable difficulty. The compass of voice required should 
be small, and all the intervals natural and easy of perform- 
ance. Let us not be told of the impropriety of men and 
women,boys and girls, singing all together'^the same melody. 
It is an aficcted objection. No finer musical effect can 
be conceived than that of a mixed multitude singing at the 
unisons. Neither do the strictest laws of composition for- 
bid it, nor the example of the greatest masters discounte- 
nance it. What is greater than laws or masters, common 
sense, prescribes it, and both reason and revelation yield 
it their sanction.* 

It is now the fashion to make adaptations from the 
works of favorite and popular composers, and force them 
into use as congregational melodies. Considered with ref- 
erence to its original destination, the music may be' most 
excellent, and yet utterly unfit for the service into which 
it is thus unmercifully pressed. 

It is not sufficient that the tune selected be of the same 
metre as the psalm or hymn to be sung ; the spirit of the 
music ought to correspond with that of the words ; and if 
an adherence to this principle should even induce a change 
of tune during the performance of a single psalm, provided 
it be discreetly done, such a deviation from established us- 
age could not be met by any plausible objection. 

There are some tunes which require a repetition of 
words, sometimes of a whole line, and sometimes of only a 
few syllables. The employment of these generally leads 
to the most arrant nonsense ; and when the repeats falls 
upon the middle of a word, it often happens that it be- 
comes converted into a most ridiculous meaning, so as to 

* The composer should, however, be extremely careful of 
loiirths, which, by the inversion, become fifth?. 
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Incite the risibility of persons otherwise serions and de^ 
vout. Such tun^ are on no accouqt de&irable^ and should 
never be employed without a previous close and attentive 
perusal of the psahn* 

The next to be noticed is the p^ving-out. If the otject of 
this be> what it is presumed cannot be denied, to apprize the 
people of the nature of the tune about to be sung, it is plain 
that it ought to be given out in such a manner as that it 
may be clearly understood ; instead of which we often 
witness it so managed as to requure the exercise of the lit- 
Ifnost ingenuity to iliscover the melody, buried under turns 
shakep, and would-be graces of all descriptions. Here the 
^Id Comet fashion, though fast dropping into disuse, is to 
be commended, as it has the decided advantage of giving 
to melody a distinctness which cannot be misunden^od* 

The regulation of the quantum of organ is a matter ot 
great delicacy and no small difficulty ; but it depends upon 
so many minute circiunstances, as for instance the com* 
|»ass of the music, the length of the psalm, the existence or 
strength of the choir, the number and humpr of^the peo* 
pie, and even the time of the day, and sftate o^ the weath- 
er, that to descend to particulars would extel^^his paper 
teyond all reasonable boimds. .^^ 

Most of the old times are usually played by far, too slow, 
and this has arisen from a change of fashion with regard to 
musical notes. They ?a*a written in Minims^ a character to 
which, two hundred years ago, a much shorter space of 
vtime, than is at present, was allotted. Indeed, before i^e 
invention of the crotchet and its subdivisions, the n^ntm, as 
its name implies, was used to designate the shortei^ sound. 
Its old time is preserved in cathedral music, where it is 
performed almost as fast as the modern quaver. This is 
BO doubjt the reason why these tunes have fallen into disre* 
pute. They are usually said to be dull, heavy, see-saw, 
humdrum things ; whereas on their first .oming up, the 
very same tunes were by the then high church party ridi- 
culed as Geneva jigs. Strange that what tempted our 
forefathers to dance should incline their posterity to slee{^! 
These times besides being restored to their original time, 
may be rendered more lively by the a&dition of short and 
appropriate interludes, which are as it were a running 
commentary upon the words sung ; and the whole, so far 
from being a tiresome and disagreeable exercise, may by 
proper attention become both pleasing and delightful. 

3? 
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There wHI be then no necessity for the eontinnance of 
Aose barbarous and unholy thixigs which are now so fre- 
quently polluting our devotions. 

Music has lost the prominent place which it once occu<- 
pied in divine worship. Mfly not an enthusiastic mind u> 
nocently imagine that the violent spirit of the reformat 
tion in sweeping away much rubbishy destroyed also much 
^at was << pure and holy and of ^ood report ;^' and that in 
its indisdiroinate zeal for the extirpation of tares it pluck- 
ed up aom* wheat also ? 

The increase of popery, and consequent restoration of 
of its political ascendency, by some so much and so rea» 
sonably deprecated, are principally to be apprehended 
from its unaccountable connexion with correct taste in the 
fine arts, especially in music. These have won more vic-> 
tones and made more proselytes than all the swords, and 
pens which have ever been wielded in its defence, llieir 
influence is all-captivating. How is danger to be obviated ? 
By declaiming against the arts themselves as auxiliaries of 
the areh-fiend ? No, certainly. As well attempt to ar« 
rest the^pi4gress of an invading army by prohibiting the 
use of fire-arms. Tlie way is plain. Only let protestant* 
ism, instead of, as in some cases, proscribing the arts alto^ 
gether, in others barely tolerating them, form a finn and 
indissoluble alliancp of the same description as that which 
is employed with so much effect by th« advacse party, and 
there will be nothing more to fear. Notwithstanding tiie 
boasted tnarcb of mind, the million cannot reason; but thejr^ 
ctm fecL 
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